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PREFACE 


THE present volume has grown out of certain 
chapters relating to the Poetics in the first edition 
of ‘Some Aspects of the Greek Genius.’ These 
chapters have been enlarged, and partly re-written ; 
and further questions, not touched on in the earlier 
volume, and bearing on Aristotle’s theory of 
tragedy, are here discussed. A text and a trans- — 
lation of the Poetics are prefixed to the Essays. | 

It is just a hundred years since a critical text 
of the Poetics has been published in Great Britain. 
Tyrwhitt’s edition, which appeared at Oxford in 
1794, was, indeed, the work of an admirable 
scholar; but since that time much light has been 
thrown on almost every page of this treatise. And 
yet even to-day, after all the labours of German 
scholars, no editor can hope to produce a text 
which will not provoke dissent on the part of com- 
petent critics, For my own part, I find myself 
more frequently in agreement with William Christ 
on questions of reading, than with any previous 
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editor. Susemihl, to whom every student of Aris- 
totle is profoundly indebted, appears to me to carry 
conjecture too far, more especially in the trans- 
position of sentences and the omission of words. 
On the other hand, Vahlen’s adherence to the 
Parisian MS. (A°) borders on superstition,—if one 
may dare'so to speak of the critic who in a pre- 
eminent degree has contributed to the elucidation 
of the Poetics. | 

The superiority of the Parisian over all other 
extant MSS. is beyond dispute ; still I cannot share 
the confidence with which the best editors now 
speak of it as. the sole source from which the rest 
are derived. It is true there are no decisive 


passages by which the independent value of these-— 


latter can be established. But that some of them 
have an independent worth is rendered highly 
probable by two considerations. First, by the 
appearance in them of words which are omitted in 
A°, but are necessary to complete the sense. The 
missing words are not unfrequently such as a 
copyist could hardly have supplied. Secondly, by 
the number of instances in which the true reading is _ 
hopelessly obscured in A°, but preserved in some of 
the so-called ‘apographa.’ No ordinary scribe 
could have hit on such happy corrections. While 
doubting, however, whether A° is indeed the arche- 
type of all extant MSS., I have, for the sake of 
convenience, retained in the critical notes the usual 
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abbreviation ‘apogr.,’ to denote any MS. or MSS. 
other than A’. 

The conjectures of my own which are admitted 
into the text are few in number. They will be 
found in 111. 8, 1448 a 33, xix. 8. 1556 b8, xxiii. 1. 
1459 a 17, xxiv. 10. 1460 a 35, xxv. 4. 1460 b 17, 
xxv. 14. 1461 a 28, xxv. 16. 1461 a 35. The emen- 
dation in xxiii. 1, éi μέτρῳ μιμητικῆς for ἐν μέτρῳ 
μιμητικῆς will, I hope, appear as plausible to others 
as it is convincing to myself. In ix. 4 (οὕτω τὰ 
τυχόντα ὀνόματα), though I have not altered the 
traditional reading, yet for reasons stated in note 
2, p. 349, I suspect we ought to read οὐ τὰ τυχόντα 
ὀνόματα, and I venture to press this suggestion. 
In a certain number of passages I have bracketed 


words, hitherto retained by the editors, which I - 


take to be glosses that have crept into the text. 
The passages are these — iii. 1. 1448 a 23, vi 
18. 1450 Ὁ 18, xvii. 1. 1455 a 27, xvii. 5. 1455 
Ὁ 22. But the detailed treatment of these and 
other questions of criticism and interpretation must 
be reserved for the more fitting pages of a com- 
mentary. 
Fortunately, the general views of Aristotle on 
Poetry and Art are not affected by the minor 
_ difficulties with which the Poetics abounds. In- 
complete as our material is when all scattered 
references have been brought together, the cardinal 
points of Aristotle's aesthetic theory can be seized 
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with some certainty. But his Poetics must be read 


_ in the light of his other writings; we must trace 


the links which connect his theory of Art with his 
philosophic system as a whole; we must discover 
the meaning he attaches to ‘Imitation’ as an 
aesthetic term,—a somewhat infelicitous term, it 
must be owned, inherited by him from his prede- 
cessors, but henceforth charged with a new 
meaning. Such an inquiry will dispel the vulgar 
notion that still survives in popular manuals, that 
by ‘Imitation’ Aristotle means a literal copy, a 
mere facsimile of the world of experience. The 


clue to his real thought is to be found in the 


assertion that Poetry is an expression of the 
‘universal’; that is, of the universal element in ~~ 
human life. In interpreting the full significance 


. of this conception frequent reference will of neces- 


sity be made to the wider principles of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy. 

In the following pages I have attempted to bring 
out some of the vital connexions which are thus 
suggested between Aristotle's theory of Poetry — 
and other sides of his comprehensive thought. In 
endeavouring to state his views and estimate their 
worth candidly and without exaggeration, I have 
not. forgotten that Aristotle, more than any other 
writer, has suffered from the intemperate admiration 
of his friends, There have been periods when he 
was held to be infallible both in literature and in 
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- philosophy. A sovereign authority has been 
claimed for him by those who possessed no first- 
hand knowledge of his writings, and who certainly 
were not equipped with sufficient Greek to interpret 
the text. A far truer respect would have been shown 
him had it been frankly acknowledged, that in his 
Poetics there are oversights and omissions which 
cannot be altogether set down to the fragmentary 
character of the book ; that his judgments are based 
on literary models which, perfect as they are in their 
kind, do not exhaust the possibilities of literature; Ὁ 
that many of his rules are tentative rather than 
dogmatic; that some of them need revision. or 
qualification ; that, for example, the requisites laid 


down in chap. xiii. for the character of the tragic Ὁ 


protagonist would exclude from the first rank of 
art some of the noblest figures of the Greek 
drama, — Antigone, Clytemnestra, and possibly 
Prometheus. On the other hand, we may well 
wonder at the impartiality of mind, which 
lifted him above some, at least, of the limita- 
tions of his age, though he could not wholly 
emancipate himself from the external rules and 
usages of the Athenian theatre. Above all we may 
admire his insight into the essential quality of 
Poetry, as a concrete expression of the universal. 
To this result he was led by a penetrating analysis 
of the imaginative creations of Greece itself. 
Universality is, indeed, their characteristic note. 
α 2 
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The accidents of human nature seem here to fall " 


into the background, while its larger lineaments -_ 


of the Poetics will be found on page xvii. I 


desire, however, here to mention the books which — 


have chiefly aided me in the preparation of the 
Essays: E. Miller, Geschichte der Kunst bet der 


A list of the more important works which treat 


Alten, Breslau, 1834. Vahlen, Bestrdge zu 


Aristoteles’ Poetit, Wien, 1865. Teichmiiller, © 
Aristotelische Forschungen, Halle, 1869. Rein- | 
kens, Aristoteles tiber Kunst, Wien, 1870. Déring, |_ 


Dre Kunstlehre des Arrstoteles, Jena, 1870. Ber- 
nays, Zwe: Abhandlungen tiber die Aristotelische 


. 
a 


Theorve des Drama, Berlin, 1880. I owe, more- "~~; 


over, special and personal thanks to Prof. A. C. 
Bradley for valuable criticisms on my earlier 


volume, which I have here turned to account. I... sy 
have reason also gratefully to acknowledge the 1 


singular care and skill displayed by Messrs. R. aR 
Clark’s Reader. 


Epinsurcu, November 1894. 
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ARISTOTLES POETICS 
ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


I. ‘Imitation ° (uluxocs) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry, 
Music, Dancing, Painting, and Soulpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Means, the Objects, and the 
Manner of Imitation. The Means of Imitation are Rhythm, 
Language, and ‘Harmony’ (or Melody), taken singly or com- 
bined. 


IL The Objects of Imitation. 

Higher or lower types are represented in all the Imitative 
Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between 
Tragedy and Comedy. 

ΠῚ, The Manner of Imitation. 

Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama. 
digression follows on the name and original home of 
Drama. 


IV. The Origin of Poetry. 

Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, the - 

instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of Harmony and 
Rhythm. 

Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions : 
traces of this twofold tendency are found in the Homeric poems : 
pune and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a developed 
orm. 
ag successive steps in the history of Tragedy are enumer- 
8 

V. Definition of the Ludicrous (τὸ γελοῖον), and ἃ brief sketoh of the 
rise of Comedy. Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 
and Tragedy. (The chapter is fragmentary.) 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


; ῴ “Winer “ition of Tragedy. Six elements in Tragedy : three ex 

"_——————=mamely, Scenic Presentment (ὁ τῆν ὄψεων κόσμοι οἵ 

τς τίει Song (μελοποιία), Diction (Λόξι) ; three inte 

‘ en zmmemely, Plot (μθϑοι), Character (§ées), and Thought (3 

, ΙΝ τὰς τς, or the representation of the action, is of primary i 
~=nsmmece ; Character and Thought come next in order. 


; Pilot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of ad 
““nagnitude. 
« re Plot must bea Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in 


@€ Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected. 


we {Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only 

observance of Poetic, as distinct from Historic Trut 

Poetry is an expression of the Universal, History of tl 

ticular. The rule of probable or necessary sequence as | 

to the incidents. Certain plots condemned for want of 

The best Tragic effects depend on the combination 
Inevitable and the Unexpected. 


X. (Plot continued.) Dofinitions of Simple (ἁπλοῖ) and Com 
(wewheypéva) Plots. 


ΧΙ, (Plot continued.) Sudden Reversal of Fortune (epi: 
Recognition (ἀναγνώρισιε), and Tragic or disastrous I: 
(xdes) defined and explained. 


XII. The ‘quantitative parts’ (μέρη κατὰ rd ποσόν) of Trag 
fined :—Prologue, Episode, etc. (Probably an interpol: 


XIII. (Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action. 
change of fortune and the character of the hero as rn 
o to an ideal Tragedy. The unhappy ending more tral: 
than the ‘ poetic justice’ which is in favour with a | 
audience, and belongs rather to Comedy. 


XIV. (Plot continued.) The tragic emotions of pity and fear 
spring out of the Plot itself. To produce thein by the | 
or Stage Spectacle is entirely against the spirit of T 
Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to height 
emotional effect. 

XV. The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral y 
in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture. The 
necessity or probability applicable to Character as { 
The ‘Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here) 
Character is ideatised. 


XVI. (Plot continued.) Recognition: its various kinds, with ex 
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XVII. Practical rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To place. the scene before his eyes, and to act the. 
parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 
dramatis personae. 

(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- 
ing to fill in the episodes. 

The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 


XVIII. Further rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (δέσιε) and Dé- 
nouement (Abois) of the Plot ; especially the Dénouement, 

(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(8) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details sppropriate 
to Epio Poetry. 

(4) To make the Choral Odes—like the Dislogue—an organic | 
part of the whole. - 


XIX. Thought (διάνοια), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 
Tragedy. 

Thought may be expressed either by the dramatic speeches 
—composed according to the rules of Rhetorio—or through the 
dramatic incidents, which speak for themselves, ἡ 

Diction falla largely within the domain of the Art of τ: 
clamation, rather than of Poetry. | 


XX. Diction, or Language in general. οὐ satalpcla ἃ Gis Gactoat 
speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated.) 


XXI. Poetic Diction. The words and modes of speech admissible 
in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 
A passage— probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. 


XXIL (Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 
language with perspicuity. 


XXIII Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action: herein 
contrasted with History. 


XXIV. (Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with - 
Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem; (2) the metre; 
(8) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. 


XXYV. Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Trath, and its difference from common 
reality. 

XXVL A general estimate of the comperative worth of Epic Poetry and 
Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 


AS = 


Apogr. = 


the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 
century: generally—but perhaps on insuffi- 
cient evidence—supposed to be the archetype 
from which all other extant MSS, directly or 
indirectly are derived. : 
one or more of the MSS. other than A°. 


the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version - 
independent of our extant MSS. (The quota- 
tions in the critical notes are from the literal 
Latin translation of this version, as given | in 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia.) 


the Aldine edition of Rhetores Graeci, published in 
1608. 


Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3. 


a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 


words with manuscript authority (including 45), 
which should be deleted from the text. 


& conjectural supplement to the text. 
a lacuna in the text. 


words which are corrupt but have not been satie- 
factorily restored. 


APIXZTOTEAOTS 


ΠΕΡῚ ΠΟΙΗΤΙΚῊΣ 


APISTOTEAOTS ΠΕΡῚ MOIHTIKHS 


I Περὶ ποιητικῆς αὐτῆς τε καὶ τῶν εἰδῶν αὐτῆς, ἥν τινα 
ee δύναμιν ἕκαστον ἔχει, καὶ πῶς δεῖ συνίστασθαι τοὺς μύθους 
το εἰ μέλλει καλῶς ὅξειν ἡ ποίησις, ὅτε δὲ ἐκ πόσων καὶ 
ποίων ἐστὶ μορίων, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὅσα τῆς 
αὐτῆς ἐστι μεθόδου, λόγωμεν ἀρξάμενοι κατὰ φύσιν πρῶ- 
τον ἀπὸ τῶν πρώτων. ἐποποιία δὴ καὶ ἡ τῆς τρωγῳδίας 2 
ποίησις ὅτι δὲ κωμῳδία καὶ ἡ διθυραμβοποιητικὴ καὶ τῆς 
ες αὐλητικῆς ἡ πλείστη καὶ κιθαριστικῆς πᾶσαι τυγχάνουσιν 
οὖσαι μεμήσεις τὸ σύνολον, διαφέρουσι δὲ ἀλλήλων τρισίν, 3 
ἢ γὰρ τῷ ἐν ἑτέροις μιμεῖσθαι ἢ τῷ ἕτερα ἢ τῷ ἑτέ- 
ρως καὶ μὴ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον. ὥσπερ γὰρ καὶ χρώμασι 4 
καὶ σχήμασι πολλὰ μιμοῦνταί τινες ἀπεικάζοντες (οἷ μὲν 
20 διὰ τέχνης of δὲ διὰ συνηθείας), ἕτεροι δὲ διὰ τῆς φωνῆς, 
οὕτω κἀν ταῖς εἰρημέναις τέχναις" ἅπασαι μὲν ποιοῦνται 
τὴν μίμησιν ἐν ῥυθμῷ καὶ λόγῳ καὶ ἁρμονίᾳ, τούτοις δ᾽ 
ἡ χωρὶς ἢ μεμνημένοις, οἷον ἁρμονίᾳ μὲν καὶ ῥυθμῷ χρώ- 
μεναι μόνον ἥ τε αὐλητικὴ καὶ ἡ κιθαριστικὴ κἂν εἴ τινες 


1447 a 9. ἕκαστον apogr.: ἕκαστοτι A°. 12. λέγωμεν apogr. : λέγομεν 
Ae, 17. ry ἐν Forchhammer: ‘imitatur rebus diversis’ Arabs: τῶι 


“γένει Α5, 20. φωνῇ] ‘per sonce’ Arabs: φύσεωι: Maggi. 21. καὶ 
dy apogr.: καὶ A®: κἂν Ald. 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


I _I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its several 

147s species, noting the essential quality of each; to inquire 
into the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem ; 
into the number and nature of the parts of which each — 
species consists; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the greater part of the music of the flute and 
of the lyre, are all in their general. conception modes of 
imitation. They differ, however, from one another in 3 

. three respects——the means, the objects, the manner of 
imitation being in each case distinct. 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice; 

80 in the arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by rhythm, language, and ‘harmony,’ 
either singly or combined. os ΙΝ 

Thus in the music of the flute and the lyre ‘harmony’ 


8 | L 4—10. 1447 & 35—1447 b 34 


35 ἕτεραι τυγχάνουσιν οὖσαι τοιαῦται τὴν δύναμιν, οἷον ἡ τῶν 
συρίγγων, αὐτῷ δὲ τῷ ῥυθμῷ [μιμοῦνται] χωρὶς ἁρμονίας ὅ 
ἡ τῶν ὀρχηστῶν, καὶ γὰρ οὗτοι διὰ τῶν σχηματιζομένων 
ῥυθμῶν μιμοῦνται καὶ ἤθη καὶ πάθη καὶ πράξεις" ἡ δὲ 6 
ἱέποποιία) μόνον τοῖς λόγοις ψιλοῖς ἢ τοῖς μέτροις καὶ τού- 

Meld τοῖς εἴτα μιγνῦσα μετ᾽ ἀλλήλων εἴθ᾽ ἑνί τινε γένει χρωμένη 

τῶν μέτρων, «ἀνώνυμος-- τυγχάνει οὖσα μέχρι τοῦ νῦν" 7 

το οὐδὲν γὰρ ἂν ἔχοιμεν ὀνομάσαι κοινὸν τοὺς Σώφρονος καὶ ὁ 
Ξενάρχου μίμους καὶ τοὺς Σωκρατικοὺς λόγους, οὐδὲ εἴ 
τις διὰ τριμέτρων ἢ ἐλεγείων ἢ τῶν ἄλλων τινῶν τῶν τοιού- 
τῶν ποιοῖτο τὴν μίμησιν" πλὴν οἱ ἄνθρωποί γε συνάπτοντες 
τῷ μέτρῳ τὸ ποιεῖν ἐλεγειοποιούς, τοὺς δὲ ἐποποιοὺς ὀνομά- 

15 ζουσιν, οὐχ ὡς κατὰ τὴν μίμησιν ποιητὰς ἀλλὰ κοινῇ κατὰ τὸ 
μέτρον προσαγορεύοντες. καὶ γὰρ ἂν ἰατρικὸν ἢ φυσιλόν 8 
τε διὰ τῶν μέτρων ἐκφέρωσιν, οὕτω καλεῖν εἰώθασιν, οὐδὲν 
δὲ κοινόν ἐστιν Ὁμήρῳ καὶ Ἐμπεδοκλεῖ πλὴν τὸ μέτρον, διὸ 

. τὸν μὲν ποιητὴν δίκαιον καλεῖν, τὸν δὲ φυσιολόγον μᾶλλον 

30 ἢ ποιητήν' ὁμοίως δὲ κἂν εἴ τις ἅπαντα τὰ μέτρα μυγνύων 9 
ποιοῖτο τὴν μίμησιν καθάπερ Χαιρήμων ἐποίησε Κένταυ- 
ρον μικτὴν ῥαψῳδίαν ἐξ ἁπάντων τῶν μέτρων, καὶ τοῦτον 
ποιητὴν προσαγορευτέον. περὶ μὲν οὖν τούτων διωρίσθω 
τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον᾽ εἰσὶ δέ τινες αἱ πᾶσι χρῶνται τοῖς εἰρη- 10 
25. τυγχάνουσιν apogr.: τυγχάνωσιν Α6. τοιαῦται add. apogr. : ‘aliae artes 
similes vi’ Arabs, 26. μιμοῦνται del. Spengel, quod confirmat Arabs. 
27. 4 apogr.: ‘ars instrumenti aaltationis ’ Arabs: of A°: οἱ «πολλοὶ;» 
Heinsius. 49. ἐποποιία seclus. Usberweg. γιλοῖε ἢ τοῖν pérpas) ἢ τοῖν 
γελοῦν μέτροις conics. Vahlen, 1447 b 9. ἀνώνυμος add. Bernays, con- 
firmante Arabe ‘quae sine nomine est δά πο, τυγχάνοι οὖσα Suckow: 
φψυγχάνουσα codd. 15. κατὰ τὴν apogr. : τὴν κατὰ A°, 16, φυσικόν 

Heinsius: ‘re physica’ Arabe. ‘Idem praestat Averroes’ (Margoliouth) : 


μουσικόν codd. 383, καὶ τοῦτον apogr.: καὶ ΑΘ: οὐκ ἤδη καὶ Ald., Bekker. 
34. af apogr.: of A®: ‘homines qui’ Arabs. 
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and rhythm alone are employed; also in other arta, such 
as that of the pipe, which are essentially similar to these. 
In dancing, rhythm alone is used without ‘harmony’; for 5 
even dancing imitates character, emotion, and action, by 
rhythmical movement. 

The art which imitates by means of language alone, 6 
and that either in prose or verse—which verse, again, may 

147» either combine different metres or consist of but one kind 
—has hitherto been without a name. For there is no7 
common term we could apply to the mimes of Sophron and 
Xenarchus and to the Socratic dialogues; or, again, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar metre. 
People do, indeed, commonly connect the idea of poetry 
or ‘making’ with that of verse, and speak of elegiac 
poets, or of epic (that is, hexameter) poets; implying 
that it is not imitation that makes them poets, but the 
metre that entitles them to the common name. Even if 8 
@ treatise on medicine or natural philosophy be brought 
out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 
author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing 
in common except the metre: the former, therefore, is 
properly styled poet, the latter, physicist rather than poet. 

So too if a writer should, in his poetic imitation, 9 
combine every variety of metre, like Chaeremon—whose 
Centaur is a rhapsody in which all metres are mingled— 
we must, according to usage, call him simply poet. So 
much then for these distinctions. 

There are, again, certain kinds of poetry which 10 
employ all the means above mentioned, — namely, 
rhythm, melody and metre. Such are dithyrambic and 
nomic poetry, and also Ὁ Tragedy and Comedy ; ; but be- 


10 L ro—IIL 1. 1447 Ὁ 25—1448 a 19 


35 μένοις, λέγω δὲ οἷον ῥυθμῷ καὶ μέλει καὶ μέτρῳ, ὥσπερ 
ἥ τε τῶν διθυραμβικῶν ποίησις καὶ ἡ τῶν νόμων καὶ Ff 
τε τραγῳδία καὶ ἡ κωμῳδία, διαφέρουσι δὲ ὅτι αἱ μὲν 
ἅμα πᾶσιν αἱ δὲ κατὰ μέρος. ταύτας μὲν οὖν λέγω τὰς 
διαφορὰς τῶν τεχνῶν, ἐν οἷς ποιοῦνται τὴν μίμησιν. 

1 ἐπεὶ δὲ μιμοῦνται οἱ μιμούμενοι πράττοντας, ἀνάγκη Se 

Mee τούτους ἢ σπουδαίους ἢ φαύλους εἶναι (τὰ γὰρ ἤθη σχεδὸν 
ἀεὶ τούτοις ἀκολουθεῖ μόνοις, κακίᾳ γὰρ καὶ ἀρετῇ τὰ ἤθη 

διαφέρουσι πάντες), ἤτοι βελτίονας 4 καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἢ χείρονας 

45 ἢ καὶ τοιούτους, ὥσπερ οἱ γραφεῖς" ἸΠολύγνωτος μὲν γὰρ 

κρείττους, Παύσων δὲ χείρους, Διονύσιος δὲ ὁμοίους εἴκαζεν" 
δῆλον δὲ ὅτι καὶ τῶν λεχθεισῶν ἑκάστη μιμήσεων ἕξει 3 

ταύτας τὰς διαφορὰς καὶ ὄσται ἑτέρα τῷ ὅτερα μιμεῖσθαι 
τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον. καὶ γὰρ ἐν ὀρχήσει καὶ αὐλήσει καὶ $ 

10 κιθαρίσει ὅστι γενέσθαι ταύτας τὰς ἀνομοιότητας" καὶ [τὸ] 
περὶ τοὺς λόγους δὲ καὶ τὴν ψιλομετρίαν, οἷον “Ὅμηρος 
μὲν βελτίους, Κλεοφῶν δὲ ὁμοίους, Ἡ γήμων δὲ ὁ Θάσιος ὁ 
τὰς παρῳδίας ποιήσας πρῶτος καὶ Νικοχάρης ὁ τὴν Δηλι- 
ἄδα χείρους" ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τοὺς διθυράμβους καὶ περὶ 4 

1g τοὺς νόμους ὥσπερ γὰρ Κύκλωπας Τιμόθεος καὶ Φιλό- 
Eevos, μιμήσαιτο ἄν τις" ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ δὲ διαφορᾷ καὶ ἡ 
τραγῳδία πρὸς τὴν κωμῳδίαν διέστηκεν, ἡ μὲν γὰρ xel- 
ρους ἡ δὲ βελτίους μιμεῖσθαι βούλεται τῶν νῦν. 

ΠῚ ἔτι δὲ τούτων τρίτη διαφορὰ τὸ ὡς Exacta τούτων 


26, διθυράμβων ἀροκ". 28. πᾶσαι apogr. οὖν apogr.: οὐ A°. 29. ols 
Vettori: els A®, 14488 8. κακίᾳ... ἀρετῇ apogr.: κακία... ἀρετὴ Α5, 
ἃ, rgapogr.: τὸ Ae 112. ante τὰν add. apogr. 18. Δειλιάδα Ao pr. 
man. 15. ὥσπερ γὰρ Vahlen ed. ὃ adnot.: ὥσπερ yas codd.: ὥσπερ 
"Apyas Castelvetro: os os Πέρσαι: Vettori. 16. μιμήσαιτο ἄν ris] fort. 
eecludendum (Vahlen). τῇ αὐτῇ δὲ Vettori: ‘in eadem discrepentia’ 
Arabs: ταύτῃ δὲ τῇ M. Casaubon: αὐτῇ δὲ τῇ codd. 
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~ tween them the difference is, that in the first two cases 
these means are all employed at the _same time, in the 
latter, separately. 

“Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
to the means of imitation. 

II Since the objects of imitation are persons acting, and 
ie ® these persons must be either of a higher or a lower type 
(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 
goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks 
of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 
men either as better than in real life, or worse, or 
as they are. It is the same in painting, Polygnotus 
depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 

Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 3 
above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus 
distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, $ 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in prose com- 
positions, and in verse unaccompanied by music. Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deliad, worse 
than they are. The same thing holds good of dithyrambe 4 
and nomes; here too one may portray lower types, as 
Timotheus and Philoxenus represented Cyclopes. The 
same distinction marks off Tragedy from Comedy; for 
Comedy aims at representing men as worse, Tragedy as 
better than in actual life. 

ΠῚ — There is still a third difference—the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the means 


12 TIL 1—4. 1448 a 20—1448 Ὁ 3 


20 μιμήσαειτο ἄν τις. καὶ yap ἐν τοῖς αὐτοῖς καὶ τὰ αὐτὰ 
μιμεῖσθαι ἔστιν ὁτὲ μὲν ἀπωγγέλλοντα (ἢ ὅτερόν τι γυγνό- 
μενον, ὥσπερ Ὅμηρος ποιεῖ, ἢ ὡς τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ μὴ μετα- 
βάλλοντα), ἢ πάντας ὡς πράττοντας καὶ ἐνεργοῦντας [τοὺς 
μιμουμένους]. ἐν τρισὶ δὴ ταύταις διαφοραῖς ἡ μίμησίς 2 

8ς ἐστιν, ὡς εἴπομεν κατ᾽ ἀρχάς, ἐν οἷς τε καὶ ἃ καὶ ὥς. ὥστε 
τῇ μὲν ὁ αὐτὸς ἂν εἴη μιμητὴς Ὁμήρῳ Σοφοκλῆς, μιμοῦνται 
γὰρ ἄμφω σπουδαίους, τῇ δὲ ᾿Αριστοφάνει, πράττοντας γὰρ 
μιμοῦνταε καὶ δρῶντας ἄμφω. ὅθεν καὶ δράματα καλεῖ- ὃ 
σθαΐ τινες αὐτά φασιν, ὅτε μιμοῦνται δρῶντας. διὸ καὶ 

30 ἀντιποιοῦνται τῆς τε τραγῳδίας καὶ τῆς κωμῳδίας οἱ Δω- 
ριεῖς (τῆς μὲν γὰρ κωμῳδίας οἱ Μεγαρεῖς οἵ τε ἐνταῦθα 
ὡς ἐπὶ τῆς παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς δημοκρατίας γενομένης, καὶ οἱ ἐκ 
Σικελίας, ἐκεῖθεν γὰρ ἣν Ἐπίχαρμος ὁ ποιητὴς «οὐ-- πολλῷ 
πρότερος ὧν Χιωνίδου καὶ Μάγνητος, καὶ τῆς τρωγῳδίας 

35 ἔνιοι τῶν ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ)" ποιούμενοι τὰ ὀνόματα σημεῖον" 
αὐτοὶ μὲν γὰρ κώμας τὰς περιοικίδας καλεῖν φασιν, ᾿Αθη- 
ναίους δὲ δήμους, ὡς κωμῳδοὺς οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ κωμάξειν λεχ- 
θέντας ἀλλὰ τῇ κατὰ κώμας πλάνῃ ἀτιμαζομένους ἐκ τοῦ 

Mise ἄστεως, καὶ τὸ ποιεῖν αὐτοὶ μὲν δρᾶν, ᾿Αθηναίους δὲ 
πράττειν προσαγορεύειν. περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν διαφορῶν 4 
καὶ πόσαι καὶ τίνες τῆς μιμήσεως εἰρήσθω ταῦτα. 


Φ1. ὁτὲ μὲν .. . γιγνόμενον] fort. leg. «ἢ; ὁτὲ μὲν ἀταγγέλλοντα «ὁτὲ δ᾽;» 
ἕτερόν τι γιγνόμενον Bywater sec. Gumposch. 23. πάντα!) fort. seclu- 
dendum (Bywater): πάντα I. Casaubon. reds μιμουμένου: seclusi. 25. 
καὶ ἃ add. apogr. 88. οὐ addidi. 96. αὐτοὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναίου: Spengel : 
οὗτοι οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι codd. 1448 Ν 1. καὶ τὸ ποιεῖν. . . προσαγορεύει» 
em. Arabe. 
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being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take 
another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own 
person, unchanged—or he may imitate by making all his 
actors live and move before us. 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 
three differences which distinguish artistic imitation — 
the means, the objects,and the manner. So that from one 
point of: view, Sophocles is an imitator of the same kind 
as Homer—for both imitate higher types of character; 
from another point of view, of the same kind as Aristo- 
phanes—for both imitate persons acting and doing 
Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given to such ὃ 
poems, as representing action. For the same reason the: 
Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy and Comedy. 
The claim to Comedy is put forward by the Megarians,— 
not only by those of Greece proper, who allege that it 
originated under their democracy, but also by the 
Megarians of Sicily; the poet Epicharmus, who lived not 
long before Chionides and Magnes, being from their 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of 
the Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the 

evidence of language. Villages, they say, are by them 

called κῶμαι, by the Athenians δῆμοι: and they assume 

that the name Comedians is derived not from κωμάζειν, 

‘to revel,’ but from the performers wandering about 

148 the villages (κῶμαι), when still excluded from the city. 
They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ is δρᾶν, 

and the Athenian, πράττειν. | 

This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 


14 IV. 1:—8. 1448 Ὁ 4—28 


IV ἐοίκασι δὲ γεννῆσαι μὲν ὅλως τὴν ποιητικὴν αἰτία: δύο 

graves καὶ αὗται φυσικαί. τό τε γὰρ μιμεῖσθαι σύμφυτον 3 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἐκ παίδων ἐστί, καὶ τούτῳ διαφέρουσι 
τῶν ἄλλων ζῴων ὅτι μιμητικώτατόν ἐστι καὶ τὰς μαθή- 
σεις ποιεῖται διὰ μιμήσεως τὰς πρώτας, καὶ τὸ χαίρειν 

᾿ σοῖς μεμήμασι πάντας. σημεῖον δὲ τούτου τὸ συμβαῖνον 8 

10 ὀπὶ τῶν ἔργων᾽ ἃ γὰρ αὐτὰ λυπηρῶς ὁρῶμεν, τούτων τὰς 
εἰκόνας τὰς μάλιστα ἠκριβωμένας χαίρομεν θεωροῦντες, οἷον 
θηρίων τε μορφὰς τῶν ἀτιμοτάτων καὶ νεκρῶν. αἴτιον δὲ ἐ 
καὶ τούτου, ὅτι μανθάνειν οὐ μόνον τοῖς φιλοσόφοις ἥδιστον 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὁμοίως, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ βραχὺ κοινωνοῦ- 

15 ow αὐτοῦ. διὰ γὰρ τοῦτο χαίρουσι τὰς εἰκόνας ὁρῶντες, ὅτε ὅ 
συμβαίνει θεωροῦντας μανθάνειν καὶ συλλογίζεσθαι τί ὅκα- 
στον, οἷον ὅτι οὗτος ἐκεῖνος, ἐπεὶ ἐὰν μὴ τύχῃ προεωρακώς, 
οὐχ ὃ μίμημα ποιήσει τὴν ἡδονὴν ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν ὀπερ. 
γασίαν ἢ τὴν χροιὰν ἢ διὰ τοιαύτην τινὰ ἄλλην αἰτίαν. 

20 κατὰ φύσιν δὴ ὄντος ἡμῖν τοῦ μιμεῖσθαι καὶ τῆς ἁρμονίας ὃ 
καὶ τοῦ ῥυθμοῦ, τὰ γὰρ μέτρα ὅτι μόρια τῶν ῥυθμῶν 
ἐστι φανερόν, ἐξ ἀρχῆς πεφυκότες καὶ αὐτὰ μάλιστα κατὰ | 
μικρὸν προάγοντες ἐγέννησαν τὴν ποίησιν ἐκ τῶν αὐτοσχε- 
διασμάτων. διεσπάσθη δὲ κατὰ τὰ οἰκεῖα ἤθη ἡ ποίησις 7 

as οἱ μὲν γὰρ σεμνότεροι τὰς καλὰς ἐμιμοῦντο πράξεις καὶ ᾿ 
Tas τῶν τοιούτων, οἱ δὲ εὐτελέστεροι τὰς τῶν φαύλων, πρῶ-. 
τον ψόγους ποιοῦντες, ὥσπερ ἅτεροι ὕμνους καὶ ἀγκώμια. ἡ 
τῶν μὲν οὖν πρὸ Ὁμήρου οὐδενὸς ἔχομεν εἰπεῖν τοιοῦτον 8 


5. αὖται apogr.: αὐταὶ Α5. 18. τούτον apogr.: τοῦτο ΑΘ, 18. 
οὐχ ὃ Hermann: οὐχὶ codd. 20. δὴ coni. Vahlen (Beitr.): δὲ codd. 
22. καὶ αὐτὰ) πρὸς αὐτὰ Ald, Bekker. 27. Grepes Spengel: ἕτεροι 
cedd, 


τὰ 
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Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 
causes, each of them lying deep in our nature. First, the 3 


instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, 


one difference between him and other animals being that 


he is the most imitative of creatures; and through imita- 


tion he acquires his earliest learning. And, indeed, every 
one feels a natural pleasure in things imitated. There is ὃ 
evidence of this in the effect produced by works of art. 
Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we de- 
light to contemplate when reproduced with absolute fidelity: 
such as the forms of the most ignoble beasts and of dead 


bodies. The cause of this again is, that to learn is a4 


lively pleasure, not only to philosophers but to men in 
general; whose capacity, however, of learning is more: 
limited. Thus the reason why men enjoy seeing 5 


a likeness is, that in contemplating it they are en- . 


gaged in learning—they reason and infer what each object 
is: ‘this, they say,‘is the man.’ For if you happen 
not to have seen the original, the pleasure will be due not 
to the imitation as such, but to the execution, the colour- 
ing, or some such other cause. 

Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct for harmony and rhythm, metre being 
manifestly a species of rhythm. Persons, therefore, with 
this natural gift little by little improved upon their early 
efforts, till their rude improvisations gave birth to Poetry. 

Poetry now branched off in two directions, according 7 
to the individual character of the writers. The more 
elevated poets imitated noble actions, and the actions of 
good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions of 
meaner persons, at first composing satires, as the former 


16 IV. 8—12. 1448 Ὁ 29—1449 ἃ 13 


ποίημα, εἰκὸς δὲ εἶναι πολλούς, ἀπὸ δὲ Ὁμήρου ἀρξαμένοις 
30 ἔστιν, οἷον ἐκείνου ὁ Μαργίτης καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα. ἐν οἷς κα- 
τὰ τὸ ἁρμόττον ἰαμβεῖον ἦλθε μέτρον, διὸ καὶ ἰαμβεῖον κα- 
λεῖταε νῦν, ὅτι ἐν τῷ μέτρῳ τούτῳ ἰάμβιζον ἀλλήλους" καὶ 9 
ἀγένοντο τῶν παλαιῶν οἱ μὲν ἡρωικῶν οἱ δὲ ἰάμβων ποιη- 
ταί. ὥσπερ δὲ καὶ τὰ σπουδαῖα μάλιστα ποιητὴς Ὅμηρος 
35 ἦν, μόνος γὰρ οὐχ ὅτι εὖ ἀλλ᾽ [ὅτι] καὶ μιμήσεις δραμα- 
τικὰς ἐποίησεν, οὕτως καὶ τὰ τῆς κωμῳδίας σχήματα 
πρῶτος ὑπέδειξεν, οὐ ψόγον ἀλλὰ τὸ γέλοῖον δραματο- 
ποιήσας" ὁ γὰρ Μαργίτης ἀνάλογον ἔχει, ὥσπερ ‘Tuas 
una καὶ ἡ Ὀδύσσεια πρὸς τὰς τρωγῳδίας, οὕτω καὶ οὗτος πρὸς 
τὰς κωμῳδίας. παραφανείσης δὲ τῆς τρωγῳδίας καὶ κω- 10 
μῳδίας οἱ ἐφ᾽ ἑκατέραν τὴν ποίησιν ὁρμῶντες κατὰ τὴν 
οἰκείαν φύσιν οἱ μὲν ἀντὶ τῶν ἰάμβων κωμῳδοποιοὶ ἐγέ- 
φνοντο, οἱ δὲ ἀντὶ τῶν ἐπῶν. τραγφῳδοδιδάσκαλοι διὰ τὸ 
μείζονα καὶ ἐντιμότερα τὰ σχήματα εἶναι ταῦτα ἐκείνων. 
τὸ μὲν οὖν ἐπισκοπεῖν εἰ ἄρ᾽ ἔχει ἤδη ἡ τραγῳδία τοῖς 11 
εἴδεσιν ἱκανῶς ἢ οὔ, αὐτό τε καθ᾽ αὑτὸ κρίνεται ἢ [ναὶ] 
καὶ πρὸς τὰ θέατρα, ἄλλος λόγος. γενομένη «δ᾽» οὖν ἀπ᾽ 12 
10 ἀρχῆς αὐτοσχεδιαστική, καὶ αὐτὴ καὶ ἡ κωμῳδία, καὶ ἡ μὲν 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἐξαρχόντων τὸν διθύραμβον, ἡ δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν τὰ φαλ- 
λικὰ ἃ ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἐν πολλαῖς τῶν πόλεων διαμένει νο- 
μιζόμενα, κατὰ μικρὸν ηὐξήθη προαγόντων ὅσον ὀγίγνετο 


35. alterum ὅτι seclus. Bonitz, quod confirm. Αταῦθ. δραματικὰς ΑΘ: 
δραματικῶς apogr. 14488 7. εἰ dpa ἔχει apogr.: παρέχει A®: ap’ ἔχει 
Vahlen. δ. κρίνεται ἢ val. | καὶ A°: κρίνεται εἶναι καὶ apogr.: κρῖναι καὶ 
Forchhammer : κρίνεται ἢ [ναί.} καὶ Bursian: fort. leg. κρίνεται εἶναι ὃ 
καὶ, 9. γενομένῃ obv'apogr. : γενομένης οὖν ΑΦ; γενομένῃ δ᾽ οὖν Bekker. 
10. αὐτοσχοδιαστικὴ apogr., Bekker: αὐτοσχοδιαστικῇς ΑΞ, 12. δια- 
βόνοι apogr.: διαμένοιν A, 
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did hymns to the gods and the praises of famous men. 
A poem of the satirical kind cannot indeed be put down 8 
to any author earlier than Homer; though many such 
writers probably there were. But from Homer onward, 
instances can be cited,—his Margites, for example, and 
other similar compositions. The iambic metre was here 
introduced, as best fitted to the subject: hence the 
measure is still called the iambic or lampooning measure, 
being that in which the lampoons were written. 7 

Thus the older poets were distinguished as writers 9 
either of heroic or of iambic verse. As, in the serioys 
style, Homer is preeminent among poets, standing alone 
not only in the excellence, but also in the dramatic form 
of his imitations, so he too first sketched out the main 
lines of Comedy, by dramatising the ludicrous instead of 
writing personal satire. His Margites bears the same 

190 relation to Comedy that the Iliad and Odyssey do to 
Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy had once 10 
appeared, writers applied themselves to one or other 
species of poetry, following their native bent. They com- 
posed Comedies in place of lampoons, and Tragedies in 
place of Epic poems, the newer forms of poetry being 
higher and more highly esteemed than the old. 

Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 
types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 
in relation also to the stage,—this raises another question. 
Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also Comedy—was at 12 
first mere improvisation. The one originated with the 
leaders of the dithyrambic, the other with those of the 
phallic songs, which are still in use in many of our cities. 
Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each new element 

C 
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φανερὸν αὐτῆς, καὶ πολλὰς μεταβολὰς μεταβαλοῦσα ἡ 

15 τραγῳδία ἐπαύσατο, ἐπεὶ ἔσχε τὴν αὑτῆς φύσιν. καὶ τό 18 
τε τῶν ὑποκριτῶν πλῆθος ἐξ ἑνὸς εἰς δύο πρῶτος Αἰσχύ- 
λος ἤγαγε καὶ τὰ τοῦ χοροῦ ἡλάττωσε καὶ τὸν λόγον 
πρωταγωνιστὴν παρεσκεύασεν, τρεῖς δὲ καὶ σκηνογραφίαν 
Σοφοκλῆς. ὅτι δὲ τὸ μέγεθος ἐκ μικρῶν μύθων καὶ λέ- 14 

80 ξεως yerolas διὰ τὸ ἐκ σατυρικοῦ μεταβαλεῖν ὀψὲ ἀπε- 
σεμνύνθη. τό τε μέτρον ἐκ τετραμέτρου ἰαμβεῖον ἀγένετο" ἡ 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ πρῶτον τετραμέτρῳ ἐχρῶντο διὰ τὸ σατυρικὴν 
καὶ ὀρχηστικωτέραν εἶναι τὴν ποίησιν, λέξεως δὰ γενομένης 
αὐτὴ ἡ φύσις τὸ οἰκεῖον μέτρον εὗρε, μάλιστα γὰρ λεκτι- 

84 κὸν τῶν μέτρων τὸ ἰαμβεῖόν ἐστιν" σημεῖον δὲ τούτον" 
πλεῖστα γὰρ ἰαμβεῖα λέγομεν ἐν τῇ διαλέκτῳ τῇ πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους, éEduerpa δὲ ὀλυγάκις καὶ ἐκβαίνοντες τῆς λεκ- 
τικῆς ἁρμονίας. ὅτι δὲ ἐπεισοδίων πλήθη. καὶ τὰ ἄλλ᾽ 
ὡς ἕκαστα κοσμηθῆναι λέγεται ἔστω ἡμῖν εἰρημένα" 15 

309 πολὺ γὰρ ἂν ἴσως ἔργον εἴη διεξιέναι καθ᾿ ὅκαστον. 


Vif δὲ κωμῳδία ἐστὶν ὥσπερ εἴπομεν μίμησις φαυ- 
λοτέρων μέν, οὐ μέντοι κατὰ πᾶσαν κακίαν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ 
αἰσχροῦ ἐστι τὸ γελοῖον μόριον" τὸ γὰρ γελοῖόν ἐστιν ἁμάρ- 
τημά τι καὶ αἶσχος ἀνώδυνον καὶ οὐ φθαρτικόν, οἷον | 

35 εὐθὺς τὸ γελοῖον πρόσωπον αἰσχρόν τι καὶ διεστραμμένον 
ἄνεν ὀδύνης. αἱ μὲν οὖν τῆς τραγῳδίας μεταβάσεις καὶ 3 
δι᾿ ὧν ἐγένοντο οὐ λελήθασιν, ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία διὰ τὸ μὴ 


19. «ἡ Ades ἐκ» λέξοως Christ. Omissum vocab. collato Arabe id esse 


Margoliouth suspic. cuius vice Graeculi ὑγηγορία usurpant. 28. ἄλλα 
ὧν apogr.: ἄλλω: A®: ἄλλα ols Hermann. 29. περὶ μὲν οῦν τούτων 
τοσαῦτα add. Ald. ante ἔστω. 82, ἀλλὰ « κατὰ τὸ γελοῖον,» τοῦ «δ᾽» 


αἰσχροῦ Christ. 
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that showed itself was in turn developed. Having passed 
through many changes, it found its natural form, and 
there it stopped. 

Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin- 13 
ished the importance of the Chorus, and assigned the 
leading part to the dialogue. Sophocles raised the number 
of actors to three, and added scene-painting. It was not 14 
till late that the short plot was discarded for one of 
greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the earlier 
satyric form, for the stately manner of Tragedy. The 
iambic measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of 
the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing. 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
apprepriate measure. For the iambic is, of all measures, 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic form more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse; rarely into hexameters, 
and only when we drop the colloquial intonation. The 
number of ‘episodes’ or acts was also increased, and the 
other embellishments added, of which tradition tells. 
These we need not here discuss; to enter into them in 15 
detail would, probably, be tedious. 

Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 
of a lower type,—not, however, in the full sense of the 
word bad; for the Ludicrous is merely a subdivision of 
the ugly. It may be defined as a defect or ugliness 
which is not painful or destructive. Thus, for example, the 
comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does not cause pain. 

The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 2 
and the authors of these changes are not unknown. It 


“τίη # 
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unr σπουδάξεσθαι ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἔλαθεν" καὶ γὰρ χορὸν κωμῳδῶν 

ὀψέ ποτε ὁ ἄρχων ἔδωκεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐθελονταὶ ἦσαν. ἤδη δὲ 

σχήματά τινα αὐτῆς ἐχούσης οἱ λεγόμενοι αὐτῆς ποιηταὶ 
μνημονεύονται. τίς δὲ πρόσωπα ἀπέδωκεν 4 προλόγους 3 

95 ἣ πλήθη ὑποκριτῶν καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα, ἠγνόηται. τὸ δὲ 

μύθους ποιεῖν [Ἐπίχαρμος καὶ Φόρμις] τὸ μὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς 

ἐκ Σικελίας ἦλθε, τῶν δὲ ᾿Αθήνησιν Κράτης πρῶτος ἦρξεν 

ἀφέμενος τῆς ἰαμβικῆς ἰδέας καθόλου ποιεῖν λόγους καὶ 
μύθους. ἡ μὲν οὖν ἐποποιία τῇ τρωγῳδίᾳ μέχρι μὲν «τοῦ 4 

10 διὰ λόγου ἐμ» μέτρον μίμησις εἶναι σπουδαίων ἠκολούθη- 

σεν" τῷ δὲ τὸ μέτρον ἁπλοῦν ἔχειν καὶ ἀπαγγελίαν εἶναι, 

ταύτῃ διαφέρουσιν" ἔτι δὲ τῷ μήκει, ἡ μὲν ὅτι μάλεστα πει- 

paras ὑπὸ μίαν περίοδον ἡλίου εἶναι ἣ μικρὸν ἐξαλλάττειν, ἡ 

δὲ ἐποποιία ἀόριστος τῷ χρόνῳ, καὶ τούτῳ διαφέρει" καίτοι 

35 τὸ πρῶτον ὁμοίως ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαις τοῦτο ἐποίουν καὶ ἐν 
τοῖς ἔπεσιν. μέρη δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ μὲν ταὐτά, τὰ δὲ ἴδια τῆς ὅ 

τραγῳδίας. διόπερ ὅστις περὶ τραγῳδίας olde σπουδαίας 

καὶ φαύλης, οἷδε καὶ περὶ ἐπῶν" ἃ μὲν γὰρ ἑποποιία 

ἔχει, ὑπάρχει τῇ τρωγῳδίᾳ, ἃ δὲ αὐτῇ, οὐ πάντα ἐν τῇ 

20 ἐποποιίᾳ. ᾿ 

VI περὶ οὖν τῆς ἐν ἑξαμέτροις μιμητικῆς καὶ περὶ 

κωμῳδίας ὕστερον ἐροῦμεν, περὶ δὲ τραγῳδίας λέγωμεν 

ἀναλαβόντες αὐτῆς ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων τὸν γινόμενον ὅρον 
τῆς οὐσίας. ἔστιν οὖν τρωγῳδία μίμησις πράξεως σπουδαίας 2 

1449 b 4. wpedéyeus A®: λόγου: Hermann. 6. ’Emlxappos καὶ Φόρμις 

seclus. Susemihl. « ἐκεῖϑεν γὰρ feryr> Ἐπίχαρμος καὶ Φόρμις post ἦλθε 

Bywater, collato Themistio, Or. xxvii. p. 387 A, recte, ut opinor. 9. 

μέχρε μένον μέτρον μεγάλον codd.: μέχρι μὲν τοῦ μέτρῳ Tyrwhitt : μέχρι 


μόνον «τοῦ διὰ λόγον ἐμ!» μέτρον μεγάλου Ucberweg. 12. διαφέρει 
Hermann, confirmat Arabs. 19. αὐτῶι A®: αὐτὴ apogr.: αὕτη Reis. 
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140% is otherwise with Comedy, which at first was not seriously 
treated. It was late before the Archon appointed a 
comic chorus; the performers were till then voluntary. 
From the time, however, when Comedy began to assume 
certain fixed forms, comic poets, distinctively so called, 
are recorded. Who introduced masks, or prologues, or in- $ 
creased the number of actors——these and other similar 
details remain unknown. 4s for the plot, it came originally 
from Sicily ; but of Athenian writers Crates was the first 
who, abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, gener- 
alised his themes and plote. 

Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 4 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 
differ, in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of metre, 
and is narrative in form, They differ, again, in length : 
for Tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, to confine itself 
to a single revolution of the sun, or but slightly to exceed 
this limit; whereas the Epic action has no limits of time. 
This, then, is a second point of difference; though at first the 
same freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 

Of their constituent parts some are common to both, ὅ 
some peculiar to Tragedy. Whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry: for all the parts of an Epic poem are found in 
Tragedy, but what belongs to Tragedy is not all found in 
the Epic poem. 

VI Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
what has been already said. 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is 3 


22 VI 2—7. 1449 Ὁ 25—1450 a 10 


as καὶ τελείας μέγεθος ἐχούσης, ἡδυσμένῳ λόγῳ χωρὶς ἑκά- 

ory τῶν εἰδῶν ἐν τοῖς μορίοις, δρώντων καὶ οὐ δι᾽ ἀπαγ- 
γέλίας, 5s’ ἐλέου καὶ φόβον περαίνουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων 

_ παθημάτων κάθαρσιν. . λέγω δὲ ἡδυσμένον μὲν λόγον τὸν 8 7 
ἔχοντα ῥυθμὸν καὶ ἁρμονίαν καὶ μέλος, τὸ δὲ χωρὶς τοῖς 

30 εἴδεσι τὸ διὰ μέτρων ἔνια μόνον περαίνεσθαι καὶ πάλιν ὅτερα 
διὰ μέλους. ἐπεὶ δὲ πράττοντες ποιοῦνται τὴν μίμησιν, 4 
πρῶτον μὲν ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἂν εἴη τι μόριον τρωγῳδίας ὁ 
τῆς ὄψεως κόσμος, εἶτα μελοποιία καὶ λέξις, ἐν τούτοις γὰρ 
ποιοῦνται τὴν μίμησιν. λέγω δὲ λέξιν μὲν αὐτὴν τὴν τῶν 

35 μέτρων σύνθεσιν, μελοποιίαν δὲ ὃ τὴν δύναμιν φανερὰν 
ἔχει πᾶσαν. ἐπεὶ δὲ πράξεως ἐστὶ μίμησις, πράττετας δὲ 5 
ὑπὸ τινῶν πραττόντων, obs ἀνάγκη ποιούς τινας elvas κατά 
τε τὸ ἦθος καὶ τὴν διάνοιαν (διὰ γὰρ τούτων καὶ τὰς 

wea πράξεις εἶναί φαμεν ποιάς τινας, πέφυκεν δὲ αἰτίας δύο τῶν 

πράξεων εἶναι, διάνοιαν καὶ ἦθος, καὶ κατὰ ταύτας καὶ 
τυγχάνουσι καὶ ἀποτυγχάνουσι πάντες)" sore δὴ τῆς μὲν 6 
πράξεως ὁ μῦθος ἡ μίμησις" λέγω γὰρ μῦθον τοῦτον τὴν 

5 σύνθεσιν τῶν πραγμάτων, τὰ δὲ ἤθη, καθ᾽ ὃ ποιούς τινας .: 
εἶναί φαμεν τοὺς πράττοντας, διάνοιαν δέ, ἐν ὅσοις Aéyov- 
τες ἀποδεικνύασίν τι ἢ καὶ ἀποφαίνονται γνώμην. ἀνάγκη 7 
οὖν πάσης τραγῳδίας μέρη εἶναι EE, καθ᾽ ἃ ποιά τις ἐστὶν. 
ἡ τραγῳδία" ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐστὶ μῦθος καὶ ἤθη καὶ λέξις καὶ 

10 διάνοια καὶ ὄψις καὶ μελοποιία. οἷς μὲν γὰρ μεμοῦνται, 
25. ἑκάστῳ Tyrwhitt: ἑκάστον codd. 28. παθημάτων corr. apogr. : 
μαθημάτων Α5, 29. μέλο!) μέτρον Vettori: καὶ μέλοι seclus. Tyr- 
whitt. 35. μέτρων) ὀνομάτων Hermann, collato 1450 Ὁ 14. 96. 
πᾶσα» πᾶσιν Maggi ὀ ὠ δδ8. διὰ γὰρ τούτων... τάντεξ in parenthesi 
Thurot. 1450 ἃ 1. πέφυκεν δὲ apogr.: πέφυκεν A®. αἰτίας Christ: 


airia codd. 8. S)Eucken: dtoodd. 4. τοῦτον] τοῦτο Maggi: seclus. 
Christ, 65. καθὸ δ: xa’Aapogr. 8. καθοποία A®: ad’ ἃ ποιά apogr. 
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serious, complete, and οὗ a certain magnitude; in language 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play; 
in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and 
fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions. By $ 
‘language embellished, I mean language into which 
rhythm, ‘harmony, and song enter. By ‘the several kinds 

-in separate parts,’ I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of song. 

Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it 4 
necessarily follows, in the first place, that Scenic equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. Next, Song and Diction, 
for these are the means of imitation. By ‘Diction’: 
I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 
as for ‘Song, it is a term whose full sense is well . 
understood. 

Again, Tragedy is the imitation of an action; and an 5 
action implies personal agents, who necessarily. possess 
certain qualities both of character and thought. It is 

[4604 these that determine the qualities of actions themselves ; 
these—thought and character—are the two natural causes 
from which actions spring: on these causes, again, all 
success or failure depends. Hence, the Plot is the imita- 6 
tion of the action :—for by plot I here mean the arrange- 
ment of the incidenta. By Character I mean that in 
virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities to the agents. 
By Thought, that whereby a statement is proved, or a 
general truth expressed. Every Tragedy, therefore, must 7 
have six parts, which parts determine its quality— 
namely, ‘os μὰν ων Diction, vee Scenery, Song. 


34 VL 7—13. 1450 ἃ 11—35 
δύο μέρη ἐστίν, ὡς δὲ μιμοῦνται, ὄν, ἃ δὲ μεμοῦνταε, τρία, 


καὶ παρὰ ταῦτα οὐδέν. τούτοις μὸν οὖν ὀλίγον αὐτῶν 8 


«ἅπαντες» ὡς εἰπεῖν κέχρηνται τοῖς εἴδεσιν" καὶ γὰρ 
ὄψεις ἔχει πᾶν καὶ ἦθος καὶ μῦθον καὶ λέξιν καὶ μέλος 


15 καὶ διάνοιαν ὡσαύτως. μέγιστον δὲ τούτων ἐστὶν ἡ τῶν 9 


πραγμάτων σύστασις" ἡ γὰρ τραγῳδία μίμησίς ἐστιν 
οὐκ ἀνθρώπων ἀλλὰ πράξεως καὶ βίου καὶ εὐδαιμονίας 
«καὶ κακοδαιμονίας, ἡ δὲ εὐδαιμονία: καὶ ἡ κακοδαιμονία 
dy πράξει ἐστὶν καὶ τὸ τέλος πρᾶξίς τις ἐστίν, οὐ ποι- 


ao ὅτης" εἰσὶν δὲ κατὰ μὲν τὰ ἤθη ποιοί τινες, κατὰ δὰ τὰς 10 


πράξεις εὐδαίμονες ἢ τοὐναντίον. οὔκουν ὅπως τὰ ἤθη με- 
μήσωνταε πράττουσιν, ἀλλὰ τὰ ἤθη συμπαραλαμβάνουσιν 
διὰ τὰς πράξεις" ὥστε τὰ πράγματα καὶ ὁ μῦθος τέλος 


τῆς τραγῳδίας, τὸ δὰ τέλος μέγιστον ἁπάντων. ἔτι ἄνευ 1ὶ ; 


25 μὲν πράξεως οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο τραγῳδία, dvev δὲ ἠθῶν γέ- 
vor’ ἄγ. αἱ γὰρ τῶν νέων τῶν πλείστων ἀήθεις τρωγφῳδίαι 
εἰσὶν καὶ ὅλως ποιηταὶ πολλοὶ τοιοῦτοι, οἷον καὶ τῶν γρα- 
φέων Ζεῦξις πρὸς Πολύγνωτον πέπονθεν᾽ ὁ μὲν γὰρ Πο- 
λύγνωτος ἀγαθὸς ἠθογράφος, ἡ δὲ Ζεύξιδος γραφὴ οὐδὲν 


go ἔχει ἦθος. ὅτι ἐάν τις ἐφεξῆς θῇ ῥήσεις ἠθικὰς καὶ λέξει 13 


καὶ διανοίᾳ εὖ πεποιημένας, οὐ ποιήσει ὃ ἣν τῆς τραγῳ- 
δίας ἔργον, ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον ἡ καταδεεστέροις τούτοις 


κεχρημένη τραγῳδία, ἔχουσα δὲ μῦθον καὶ σύστασιν πραγ- 


μάτων. πρὸς δὰ τούτοις τὰ μέγιστα οἷς ψυχαγωγεῖ ἡ 18 
35 τραγῳδία, τοῦ μύθου μέρη ἐστίν, αἴ τε περιπέτειαι καὶ ἀνα: 


12. οὐκ ὄλίγοι αὐτῶν os εἰπεῖν codd.: ὀλίγον αὐτῶν «ἅπαντε:;» os εἰπεῖν 
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«καὶ κακοδαιριονίαε . . . > coni. Vahlen. 22. πράττουσι» πράττοντα! 
ποιοῦσιν coni. Vahlen. συμπαραλαμβάνουσιν Spengel : συμπεριλαμβάνουσιν 
Ae, 30. λέξαι καὶ διανοίᾳ Vahlen: Adfas καὶ διανοίας codd. ΦῚ. 
οὐ add. apogr. : ‘nequaquam’ Arabe: fort. οὐδαμιῶ: Margoliouth. 
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Two of the parts constitute the means of imitation, one 
the manner, and three the objects of imitation. And these 


complete the list. These elements have been employed,.8 


we may say, by almost all poets; in fact, every play con- 
tains Scenic accessories as well as Character, Plot, Diction, 
Song, and Thought. 


But most important of all is the structure of the 9 


incidents. For Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but 
of an action and of life——of happiness and misery; and 
happiness and misery consist in action, the end of human 


life being a mode of action, not a quality. Now the 10 | 


characters of men determine their qualities, but it is by 
their actions that they are happy or the reverse. Dra- 
matic action, therefore, is not with a view to the repre- 
sentation of character: character-comes in as subsidiary 


to the action. Hence the incidents and the plot are the © 


end of a tragedy; and the end is the chief thing of all. 


Again, without action there cannot be a tragedy; there 11 


may be without character. The tragedies of most of our 
modern poets fail in the rendering of character; and of 
poets in general this is often true. It is the same in 
painting; and here lies the difference between Zeuxis 
and Polygnotus. Polygnotus delineates character well: 


the style of Zeuxis is devoid of ethical quality. Again, 12 


if you string together a set of speeches expressive of 
character, and well finished in point of diction and 
thought, you will not produce the essential tragic effect 
nearly so well as with a play, which, however deficient in 
these respects, yet has a plot and artistically constructed 


incidente. Besides which, the most powerful elements of 18 


emotional interest in Tragedy——Reversals of Fortune, and 
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γνωρίσεις. ἔτι σημεῖον ὅτι καὶ οἱ ἐγχειροῦντες ποιεῖν πρό- 14 
τερον δύνανται τῇ λέξει καὶ τοῖς ἤθεσιν ἀκριβοῦν ἢ τὰ 
πράγματα συνιστάναι, οἷον καὶ οἱ πρῶτοι ποιηταὶ σχεδὸν 
ἅπαντες. ἀρχὴ μὲν οὖν καὶ οἷον ψυχὴ ὁ μῦθος τῆς τρα- 
go γῳδίας, δεύτερον δὲ τὰ ἤθη. παραπλήσιον γάρ ἐστιν καὶ 15 
μον ἐπὶ τῆς γραφικῆς" εἰ γάρ τις ἐναλείψειε τοῖς καλλίστοις 
φαρμάκοις χύδην, οὐκ ἂν ὁμοίως εὐφράνειεν καὶ λευκο- 
γραφήσας εἰκόνα. ὅὄστιν τε μίμησις πράξεως καὶ διὰ ταύτην 
μάλιστα τῶν πραττόντων. τρίτον δὲ ἡ διάνοια. τοῦτο δέ 16 
ς ἐστιν τὸ λέγειν δύνασθαι τὰ ἐνόντα καὶ τὰ ἁρμόττοντα, 
ὅπερ ἐπὶ τῶν λόγων τῆς πολιτικῆς καὶ ῥητορικῆς ἔργον 
ἐστίν" οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἀρχαῖοι πολιτικῶς ἐποίουν λέγοντας, οἱ 
δὲ νῦν ῥητορικῶς. ἔστιν δὲ ἦθες μὲν τὸ τοιοῦτον ὃ δηλοῖ τὴν 17 
προαίρεσιν, ὁποῖά τις ἂν οἷς οὐκ ἔστε δῆλον ἢ προαι- 
10 βεῖται ἢ φεύγει" διόπερ οὐκ ἔχουσιν ἦθος τῶν λόγων ἐν ᾿ 
hs μηδ᾽ ὅλως Sori ὅ τι προαιρεῖταε ἢ φεύγει ὁ λόγων. 
διάνοια δέ, ἐν οἷς ἀποδεικνύουσί τι ὡς ἔστιν ἢ ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν 
ἢ καθόλου τι ἀποφαίνονται. τέταρτον δὲ [τῶν μὲν λόγων] ἡ 18 
λέξις" λέγω δέ, ὥσπερ πρότερον εἴρηται, λέξιν εἶναι τὴν 
15 διὰ τῆς ὀνομασίας ὁρμηνείαν, ὃ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐμμέτρων καὶ 
ἐπὶ τῶν λόγων ὄχει τὴν αὐτὴν δύναμιν. τῶν δὲ λοιπῶν 19 
[πέντε] ἡ μελοποιία μέγιστον τῶν ἡδυσμάτων, ἡ δὲ ὄψις 
ψυχαγωγικὸν μέν, ἀτεχνότατον δὲ καὶ ἥκιστα οἰκεῖον τῆς 
ποιητικῆς «ἴσ»ως γὰρ τῆς τραγῳδίας δύναμις καὶ dvev 


38. συνιστάναι Thurot: συνίστασθαι codd. 40. παραπλήσιον... εἰκόνα 
supra collocavit post πραγμάτων v. 34 Castelvetro. 1450 Ὁ 8. re 
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ves Ae, 18. τῶν μὲν λόγων seclusi. 17. πέντε ΑΒ: aaa ak 
πέρατον apogr. 19. ives Meiser: ws A®: 4 apogr. 
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Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot. A further 14 
proof is, that novices in the art are able to elaborate their 
diction and ethical portraiture, before they can frame the 
incidents. It is the same with almost all early poets. 

The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, 
the soul of the tragedy: Character holds the second place. 

A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 

480» colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. Thus Tragedy is the 
imitation of an action, and of the agents, mainly with a 
view to the action. 

Third in order is the Thought,—that is, the faculty of 16 

eaying-what ia possible and pertinent in given circum- 
stances. In- the case of the dramatic dialogue, this is’ 
the function of the political or the rhetorical art: for the 
older poets make their characters speak the language of 
civic life; the poets of our time, the language of the 
rhetoricians. Character is that which reveals moral 17 
purpose: it shows what kind of things, in cases of doubt, 
ἃ man chooses or avoids. A dialogue, therefore, which 
in no way indicates what the speaker chooses or avoids, 
is not expressive of character. Thought, on the other 
hand, is that whereby we prove that something is or is 
not, or state a general maxim. 

Fourth comes the Diction; by which I mean, as has 18 
been already said, the expression of our meaning in 
words; and its essence is the same both in verse and 
prose. 

Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief ae 19 ᾽ 
among the embellishments. 

The Scenery has, indeed, an emotional attraction of its 
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20 ἀγῶνος καὶ ὑποκριτῶν ὄστιν, Ere δὲ κυριωτέρα περὶ τὴν 
ἀπεργασίαν τῶν ὄψεων ἡ τοῦ σκευοποιοῦ τέχνη τῆς τῶν 


ποιητῶν ἐστιν. 


VIL διωρισμένων δὲ τούτων, λέγωμεν μετὰ ταῦτα ποίαν 
τινὰ δεῖ τὴν σύστασιν εἶναι τῶν πραγμάτων, ἐπειδὴ τοῦτο 
25 καὶ πρῶτον καὶ μέγιστον τῆς τραγῳδίας ἐστίν. κεῖται δὴ 2 
ἡμῖν τὴν τρωγῳδίαν τελείας καὶ ὅλης πράξεως εἶναι μί- 
prow ἐχούσης τι μόγεθος᾽" ἔστιν γὰρ ὅλον καὶ μηδὲν ἔχον 
μέγεθος. ὅλον δέ ἐστιν τὸ ἔχον ἀρχὴν καὶ μέσον καὶ τα- ὃ 
λευτήν. ἀρχὴ δέ ἐστιν ὃ αὐτὸ μὲν μὴ ἐξ ἀνάγκης per 
30 ἄλλο ἐστίν, μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ ὅτερον πέφυκεν εἶναι ἣ γίνεσθαι, 
τελευτὴ δὲ τοὐναντίον ὃ αὐτὸ μετ᾽ ἄλλο πέφυκεν εἶναι ἢ 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης f ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ, μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο ἄλλο οὐδέν, 
μέσον δὲ ὃ καὶ αὐτὸ μετ᾽ ἄλλο καὶ per’ ἐκεῖνο ὅτερον. 
δεῖ ἄρα τοὺς συνεστῶτας εὖ μύθους μήθ᾽ ὁπόθεν ἔτυχεν 
35 ἄρχεσθαι μήθ᾽ ὅπον ἔτυχε τελευτᾶν, ἀλλὰ κεχρῆσθαε ταῖς 
εἰρημέναις ἰδέαις. ὅτι δ᾽ ἐπεὶ τὸ καλὸν καὶ ζῷον καὶ ἅπαν 4 
πρᾶγμα ὃ συνέστηκεν ἐκ τινῶν οὐ μόνον ταῦτα τεταγμένα 
δεῖ ἔχειν ἀλλὰ καὶ μόγεθος ὑπάρχειν μὴ τὸ τυχόν τὸ 
γὰρ καλὸν ἐν μεγέθει καὶ τάξει ἐστίν, διὸ οὔτε πάμμικρον 
so ἄν τι γένοιτο καλὸν ζῷον, συγχεῖται γὰρ ἡ θεωρία ἀγγὺς 
τοῦ ἀναισθήτου χρόνου γινομένη, οὔτε παμμέγεθες, οὐ γὰρ — 
una ἅμα ἡ θεωρία γίνεται ἀλλ᾽ οἴχεται τοῖς θεωροῦσι τὸ dy 


45. δὴ Bywater: 8° A°. 29. μὴ ἐξ ἀνάγκη: codd. : ἐξ ἀνάγκη: μὴ Ῥαξεί, 
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own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and con- 

nected leest with poetic theory. For the power of Tragedy, 
we may be sure, is felt even apart from representation 
and actors. Besides, the production of scenic effects de- 
pends more on the art of the stage manager than on that 
of the poet. 

VII These principles being established, let us now discuss 
the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first, 
and also the most important part of Tragedy. | 

Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an 2 
imitation of an action, that is complete, and whole, and 
of a certain magnitude; for there may be a whole that 
is wanting in magnitude. A whole is that which has$ 
beginning, middle, and end. A beginning is that which 
does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, but 
after which something naturally is or comes to be. An — 
end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally follows 
some other thing, either by necessity, or in the regular 
course of events, but has nothing following it. A middle 
is that which fulluws something as some other thing 
follows it. A well constructed plot, therefore, must 
neither begin nor end at haphazard, but conform to the 
type here described. 

Again, if an object be beautiful—either a living 4 
organism or a whole composed of parte—it must not 
only have its parts in orderly arrangement, it must also 
be of ἃ certain magnitude. Hence no exceedingly small 
animal can be beautiful; for the view of it is confused, 
the object being seen in an almost imperceptible moment 
of time. Nor, again, can an animal of vast size be 
beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
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καὶ τὸ ὅλον ἐκ τῆς θεωρίας, οἷον εἰ μυρίων σταδίων εἴη 
ζῷον" ὥστε δεῖ καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν σωμάτων καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ὅ 
ζῴων ἔχειν μὲν μέγεθος, τοῦτο δὲ εὐσύνοπτον εἶναι, οὕτω 
ς καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν μύθων ἔχειν μὲν μῆκος, τοῦτο δὲ εὐμνημόνευ- 
τὸν εἶναι. τοῦ μήκους ὅρος «ὁ» μὲν πρὸς τοὺς ἀγῶνας 6 
καὶ τὴν αἴσθησιν οὐ τῆς τέχνης ἐστίν" εἰ γὰρ ἔδει ἑκατὸν 
τρωγῳδίας ἀγωνίζεσθαι, πρὸς κλεψύδρας ἂν ἠγωνίζοντο, 
ὥσπερ ποτὲ καὶ ἄλλοτε εἰώθασιν. ὁ δὲ κατ᾽ αὐτὴν τὴν Ἷ 
10 φύσιν τοῦ πράγματος ὅρος, ἀεὶ μὲν ὁ μείζων μόχρι τοῦ 
σύνδηλος εἶναι καλλίων ἐστὶ κατὰ τὸ μόγεθος, ὡς δὲ 
ἁπλῶς διορίσαντας εἰπεῖν, ἐν ὅσῳ μεγέθει κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς 
ἢ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον ἐφεξῆς γυγνομένων συμβαίνει εἰς εὐτυχίαν 
ἐκ δυστυχίας ἢ ἐξ εὐτυχίας εἰς δυστυχίαν μεταβάλλειν, 
VIII ἱκανὸς ὅρος ἐστὶν τοῦ μογέθους. μῦθος δ᾽ ἐστὶν εἷς 
οὐχ ὥσπερ τινὲς olovras ἐὰν περὶ Wa f° πολλὰ γὰρ 
καὶ ἄπειρα τῷ ἑνὶ συμβαίνει, ἐξ ὧν [ἐνίων] οὐδέν ἐστιν 
ἕν" οὕτως δὲ καὶ πράξεις ἑδνὸς πολλαί εἶσιν, ἐξ ὧν 
μία οὐδεμία γίνεται πρᾶξις. διὸ πάντες ἐοίκασιν ἁμαρ- 2 
so τάνειν ὅσοε τῶν ποιητῶν Ἡρακληίΐίδα Θησηΐίδα καὶ τὰ 
τοιαῦτα ποιήματα πεποιήκασιν" οἴονται γάρ, ἐπεὶ εἷς ἣν 
ὁ Ἡρακλῆς, ἕνα καὶ τὸν μῦθον εἶναι προσήκειν. ὁ δ᾽ 8 
Ὅμηρος ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα διαφέρει καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔοικεν 
καλῶς ἰδεῖν ἥτοι διὰ τέχνην ἢ διὰ φύσιν" Ὀδύσσειαν γὰρ 
25 ποιῶν οὐκ ἐποίησεν ἅπαντα ὅσα αὐτῷ συνέβη, οἷον πλη- 
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14518 the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator. 
So it would be with a creature a thousand miles long. 
As, therefore, in animate bodies and living organisms, 8 § 
certain magnitude is necessary, and that such as may 
be easily embraced in one view; 80 in the plot, a certain 
length is necessary, and that length one that may be 
easily embraced by the memory. The limit of length in 6 
relation to dramatic competition and sensuous present- 
ment, is no part of artistic theory. For suppose a 
hundred tragedies had to be played against one another, 
the performance would be regulated by the hour-glass,— 
a method, indeed, that is familiar enough otherwise. But 7 
the limit as fixed by the nature of the drama itself is ~ 
this:—the greater the length, the more beautiful will 
the piece be in respect of such magnitude, provided that 
the whole be perspicuous. And as a general rule, the 
proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that 
the sequence of events, according to the law of probability 
or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune 
to good, or from good fortune to bad. 

VIII Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist 

' in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s life, which cannot be reduced to 
unity; and so, too, there are many actions of one man 
out of which we cannot make one action. “Hence the 3 
error, a8 it appears, of all poets who have composed a 
Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 
imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles ought also to be a unity. But Homer, as in 8 © 
all else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether 
from art or natural genius—seems to have happily dis- 
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γῆναι μὲν ἐν τῷ ΠΠΙαρνασσῷ, μανῆναι δὲ προσποιήσασθαι 
ἐν τῷ ἀγερμῷ, ὧν οὐδὲν θατέρου γενομένου ἀναγκαῖον ἦν ἢ 
εἰκὸς θάτερον γενέσθαι, ἀλλὰ περὶ μίαν πρᾶξιν olay λέγο- 
μεν τὴν Ὀδύσσειαν συνέστησεν, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὴν Ἶλιά- 
pba. χρὴ οὖν καθάπερ καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις μιμητικαῖς ἡ μία 4 
μέμησις évis ἐστιν οὕτω καὶ τὸν μῦθον, ἐπεὶ πράξεως pi- 
μησίς ἐστι, μεᾶς τε εἶναι καὶ ταύτης ὅλης καὶ τὰ μέρη 
συνεστάναι τῶν πρωγμάτων οὕτως, ὥστε μετατιθεμένου 
τινὸς μέρους ἢ ἀφαιρουμένου διαφέρεσθαι καὶ κινεῖσθαι τὸ 
35 ὅλον" ὃ γὰρ προσὸν ἢ μὴ προσὸν μηδὲν ποιεῖ ἐπίδηλον, 
οὐδὲν μόριον τοῦ ὅλον ἐστίν. 
ΙΧ φανερὸν δὲ ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων καὶ ὅτι οὐ τὸ τὰ γενό- 
μενα λέγειν, τοῦτο ποιητοῦ ἔρον ἐστίν, ἀλλ᾽ οἷα ἂν γένοιτο 
καὶ τὰ δυνατὰ κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς ἢ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον. ὁ γὰρ 3 


mrs 


Μῦν ἱστορικὸς καὶ ὁ ποιητὴς οὐ τῷ ἢ ὄμμετρα λέγειν ἢ ἄμετρα 
διαφέρουσιν, εἴη γὰρ ἂν τὰ Ἡροδότου εἰς μέτρα τεθῆναι, 
καὶ οὐδὲν ἧττον ἂν εἴη ἱστορία τις μετὰ μέτρου ἢ ἄνεν pé- 
τρων, ἀλλὰ τούτῳ διαφέρει, τῷ τὸν μὲν τὰ γενόμενα λέ- 

ς γειν, τὸν δὲ οἷα ἂν γένοιτο. διὸ καὶ φιλοσοφώτερον καὶ 3 
σπουδαιότερον ποίησις ἱστορίας ἐστίν' ἡ μὲν γὰρ ποίησις 
μᾶλλον τὰ καθόλου, ἡ δ᾽ ἱστορία τὰ καθ᾽ ὅκαστον λέγει. 
ἔστιν δὲ καθόλου μέν, τῷ ποίῳ τὰ ποῖα ἄττα συμβαίνει 4 
λέγειν ἢ πράττειν κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς ἢ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον, οὗ στο- 

10 χάζεται ἡ ποίησις ὀνόματα ἐπιτιθεμένη, τὸ δὰ καθ᾽ ὅκα- 
στον, τί ᾿Αλκιβιάδης ἔπραξεν ἢ τί ὄπαθεν. ἐπὶ μὲν — 
27. ἣν ἢ apogr.: ἣν Α5, ee eer αν 
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‘cerned the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not 
bring in all the adventures of Odysseus—euch as his 
wound on Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the 
mustering of the host—incidents between which there 
was no necessary or probable connexion: but he made 
the Odyssey, and likewise the Iliad, to centre round an 
action, that in our sense of the word is one. As there- 4 
fore, in the other imitative arts, the imitation is one, when 
the object imitated is one, so the plot, being an imitation 
of an action, must imitate one action and that a whole, 
the structural union of the parts being such that, if 
any one of them is displaced or removed, the whole will 
be disjointed and disturbed. For that which may be 
present or absent without being perceived, is not an ᾿ 
organic part of the whole. 

ΙΧ It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, that 
it is not the function of the poet to relate what has 
happened, but what may happen,— what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 3 

μδὲν poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may 

happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and 3 
a higher thing than history: for poetry tends to exprees 
the universal, history the particular. The universal tells 4 
us how a person of given character will on occasion speak 
or act, according to the law of probability or necessity ; 
and it is this universality at which Poetry aims in giving 
expressive names to the characters. The particular is 

D 
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κωμῳδίας ἤδη τοῦτο δῆλον γόγονεν᾽ συστήσαντες yap τὸν 
μῦθον διὰ τῶν εἰκότων οὕτω τὰ τυχόντα ὀνόματα ὑποτι- 
θέασιν, καὶ οὐχ ὥσπερ οἱ i. oso) περὶ τὸν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
15 ποιοῦσιν. ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς τραγῳδίας τῶν γενομένων ὀνομάτων 6 
ἀντέχονται. αἴτιον δ᾽ ὅτι πιθανόν ἐστι τὸ δυνατόν. τὰ μὲν 
οὖν μὴ γενόμενα οὔπω πιστεύομεν εἶναι δυνατά, τὰ δὲ γε- 
νόμενα φανερὸν ὅτι δυνατά, ov γὰρ ἂν ὀγένετο, εἰ ἦν ἀδύ- 
pata. οὗ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν ταῖς τρωγῳδίαις ἐνίαις μὲν v7 
20 ἣ δύο τῶν γνωρίμων ἐστὶν ὀνομάτων, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα πεποιη- 
μένα, ἐν ἐνίαις δὲ οὐδ᾽ ὅν, οἷον ἐν τῷ ᾿Αγάθωνος ἄνθει" 
ὁμοίως γὰρ ἐν τούτῳ τά τε πράγματα καὶ τὰ ὀνόματα πε- 
ποίηται, καὶ οὐδὲν ἧττον εὐφραίνει" ὥστ᾽ οὐ πάντως εἶναι 8 
ζητητέον τῶν παραδεδομένων μύθων, περὶ obs ai τρωγῳδίαι 
ἃς εἰσέν, ἀντέχεσθαι. καὶ γὰρ γέλοϊον τοῦτο ζητεῖν, ἐπεὶ καὶ 
τὰ γνώριμα ὀλίγοις γνώριμά ἐστιν ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως εὐφραίνει πάν- 
τας. δῆλον οὖν ἐκ τούτων ὅτι τὸν ποιητὴν μᾶλλον τῶν 9 
μύθων εἶναι δεῖ ποιητὴν ἢ τῶν μέτρων, ὅσῳ ποιητὴς κατὰ 
τὴν μίμησίν ἐστιν, μιμεῖταε δὲ τὰς πράξεις. κἂν ἄρα συμβῇ 
3» γενόμενα ποιεῖν, οὐθὲν ἧττον ποιητής ἐστι τῶν γὰρ γενο- 
μένων ἔνια οὐδὲν κωλύει τοιαῦτα εἶναι οἷα ἂν εἰκὸς γενέσθαι 
καὶ δυνατὰ γενέσθαι, καθ᾽ ὃ ἐκεῖνος αὐτῶν ποιητής ἐστιν. 
τῶν δὲ ἄλλων μύθων καὶ πράξεων αἱ ἐπεισοδιώδεις 10 
εἰσὶν χείρισται. λέγω δ᾽ ἐπεισοδιώδη μῦθον ἐν ᾧ τὰ ἐπεισ- 
ἃς όδια μετ᾽ ἄλληλα οὔτ᾽ εἰκὸς οὔτ᾽ ἀνάγκη εἶναι. τοιαῦται 
δὲ ποιοῦνταε ὑπὸ μὲν τῶν φαύλων ποιητῶν δι᾽ αὐτούς, 
ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν ἀγαθῶν διὰ τοὺς ὑποκριτάς" ἀγωνίσματα yap — 
18. οὔνω) ‘nequaquam’ Arabs: fort. legendum of: cf. 1481 ἃ 87. 
ἐπετιθέασι 


apogr., Bekker. 14. τὸν A®: τῶν apogr. 19. 
ἐν dviacs apogr., Susemihl. 23. [εἶναι) 1 Spengel. 82. καὶ «οὐκ 
ἄλλω::» δυνατὰ Susemibl: καὶ ϑυνατὰ γενέσθαι seclus. Christ. 88. 


ἄλλων Tyrwhitt: ἁπλῶν codd. 37. ὑποκριτὰς A®: κριτὰξ apogr. . 
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—for example—what Alcibiades did or suffered. In ὅ 
Comedy this is now apparent: for here the poet first 
constructs the plot on the lines of probability, and then 
assumes any names he pleases ;—unlike the lampooners 
who write about a particular individual. But tragedians 6 
still keep to real names, the reason being that what is 
possible is credible: what has not happened we do not 
at once feel sure to be possible: but what has happened 
is manifestly possible; - otherwise it would not have 
happened. Still there are some tragedies in which one 7 
or two names only are well known, the rest being 
fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as in 
Agathon’s Flower, where incidents and names alike are 
fictitious, and yet it pleases) We must not, therefore, 8 
at all costs keep to the received legends, which are the 


usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, it would be absurd ᾿ 


to attempt it; for even familiar subjects are familiar only 
to a few, and yet give pleasure to all. It clearly follows 9 
that the poet or ‘maker’ should be the maker of plots 
rather than of verses; since he is a poet because he 
imitates, and what he imitates are actions. And if he 
chances to take an historical subject, he is none the less a 

_ poet; for there is no reason why some real events should 
not have that internal probability or possibility which 
entitles the author to the name of poet. 


Of all plots and actions the epeisodic are the worst. 10 


I call a plot “ epeisodic’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 
ceed one another without probable or necessary sequence. 
Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write for 
competing rivals, they draw out the plot beyond its 


er « 
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ποιοῦντες καὶ παρὰ τὴν δύναμιν παρατείνοντες μῦθον πολ- 

᾿ δολάκις διαστρέφειν ἀναγκάζονται τὸ ἐφεξῆς. ἐπεὶ δὲ οὐ 11 
μόνον τελείας ἐστὶ πράξεως ἡ μίμησις ἀλλὰ καὶ φοβερῶν 
καὶ ἐλεεινῶν, ταῦτα δὲ γίνεται [καὶ] μάλιστα ὅταν γένηται 
παρὰ τὴν δόξαν, καὶ μᾶλλον «ὅταν» δι᾽ ἄλληλα" τὸ γὰρ 13 

ς θαυμαστὸν οὕτως ἕξει μᾶλλον ἡ εἰ ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτομάτου καὶ 
τῆς τύχης, ἐπεὶ καὶ τῶν ἀπὸ τύχης ταῦτα θαυμασιώτατα 
δοκεῖ ὅσα ὥσπερ ἐπίτηδες φαίνεται γεγονέναι, οἷον ὡς ὁ 
ἀνδριὰς ὁ τοῦ Μίτυος ἐν “Apyes ἀπέκτεινεν τὸν αἴτιον τοῦ 
θανάτον τῷ Mirus, θεωροῦντι ἐμπεσών᾽ gone γὰρ τὰ 

10 τοιαῦτα οὐκ εἰκῇ γενέσθαι. ὥστε ἀνάγκη τοὺς τοιούτους 
εἶναι καλλίους μύθους. 

a εἰσὶ δὲ τῶν μύθων οἱ μὲν ἁπλοῖ of δὲ πεπλογμένοι, 
καὶ γὰρ αἱ πράξεις ὧν μιμήσεις οἱ μῦθοί εἰσιν ὑπάρχου- 
σιν εὐθὺς οὗσαι τοιαῦται. λόγω δὲ ἁπλῆν μὲν πρᾶξιν ἧς 2 

15 γιγνομένης ὥσπερ ὥρισται συνεχοῦς καὶ μιᾶς ἄνευ περίπε- 
τείας ἢ ἀναγνωρισμοῦ ἡ μετάβασις γίνεται, wewheypévy 
δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἧς μετὰ ἀναγνωρισμοῦ ἢ περιπετείας ἢ ἀμφοῖν ἡ 
μετάβασίς ἐστιν. ταῦτα δὲ δεῖ γίνεσθαι ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς συ- 3 
στάσεως τοῦ μύθου, ὥστε ἐκ τῶν προγεγενημένων συμβαίνειν 

40 ἢ ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἢ κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς γίγνεσθαι ταῦτα' διαφέρει 
γὰρ πολὺ τὸ γίγνεσθαι τάδε διὰ τάδε ἢ μετὰ τάδε. 

XI ἔστι δὰ περιπέτεια μὲν ἡ εἰς τὸ ἐναντίον τῶν πρατ- 
τομένων μεταβολή, καθάπερ εἴρηται, καὶ τοῦτο δὲ ὥσπερ 
λέγομεν κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς ἢ ἀναγκαῖον" ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ Οἰδί- 

as ποδε ἐλθὼν ὡς εὐφρανῶν τὸν Οἰδίπουν καὶ ἀπαλλάξων τοῦ 
“πρὸς τὴν μητέρα φόβου, δηλώσας ὃς ἦν, τοὐναντίον ἐποίησεν" 
38. παρατοίνοντεξ apogr. : waparelvarres A°, 1458 a 8. καὶ seclus. 
Susemibl. καὶ μάλιστα καὶ μᾶλλον ὅταν γένηται παρὰ τὴν δόξαν codd. : 
correxit Reiz, 17. δ᾽ ἐστὶν $s Susemibl : δὲ λέξι: AP: δέ ἐστιν ἐξ ἧς (hie. 


δέ A’ εἴγε) Vahlen : δὲ ἐξ fs vel δὲ πρᾶξις apogr, : δὲ πρᾶξιν ἧς: Usberweg. 
20. ταῦτα) τἀναντία Bonits, fort. recte. 
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capacity, and are often forced to break the natural con- 
tinuity. 

But again, Tragedy is an imitation not only of all 
complete action, but of events terrible and pitiful. Such 
an effect is best produced when the events come on us 
by surprise; and the effect is heightened when, at the 
same time, they follow from one another. The tragic 13 
wonder will then be greater than if they happened of 
themselves or by accident; for even accidents are most 
striking when they have an air of design. We may 
instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 
murderer while he was looking at it, and killed him. Such 
events seem not to be due to mere chance. Plots, therefore, 
constructed on these principles are necessarily the best. 

Plots are either Simple or Complicated; for such too, 
in their very nature, are the actions of which the plots 
are an imitation. An action which is one and con- 3 
tinuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when 
the turning point is reached without Reversal of Fortune 
or Recognition: Complicated, when it is reached with 
Reversal of Fortune, or Recognition, or both. These 3 
last should arise from the internal structure of the plot, 
so that what follows should be the necessary or probable 
result of the preceding action. It makes all the difference 
whether one event is the consequence of another, or 
merely subsequent to it. 

A Reversal of Fortune is, as we have said, a change 
by which a train of action produces the opposite of the 
effect intended; and that, according {o our rule of prob- 
ability or necessity. Thus in the Oedipus, the messenger, 
hoping to cheer Oedipus, and to free him from his alarms 


38 ΧΙ, 1—6. 1452 a 27—1452 Ὁ 13 


καὶ ἐν τῷ Λυγκεῖ ὁ μὲν ἀγόμενος ὡς ἀποθανούμενος, ὁ δὲ 
Δαναὸς ἀκολουθῶν ὡς ἀποκτενῶν, τὸν μὲν συνέβη ἐκ τῶν 
πεπραγμένων ἀποθανεῖν, τὸν δὲ σωθῆναι. ἀναγνώρισις 3 
30 δέ, ὥσπερ καὶ τοὔνομα σημαίνει, ἐξ ἀγνοίας εἰς γνῶσιν 
μεταβολὴ ἣ εἰς φιλίαν ἢ εἰς ἔχθραν τῶν πρὸς εὐτυχίαν ἢ 
δυστυχίαν ὡρισμένων᾽ καλλίστη δὲ ἀναγνώρισις, ὅταν ἅμα 
περιπέτειαι γίνωνται, οἷον ἔχει ἡ ἐν τῷ Οἰδίποδι. εἰσὶν μὲν ὃ 
οὖν καὶ ἄλλαι ἀναγνωρίσεις" καὶ γὰρ πρὸς ἄψυχα καὶ τὰ 
35 τυχόντα ἔστιν ὡς «ὅ- περ εἴρηται συμβαίνει, καὶ εἰ πέ- 
πραγέ τις ἢ μὴ πέπραγεν ὄστιν ἀναγνωρίσαι᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μά- 
Mora τοῦ μύθου καὶ ἡ μάλιστα τῆς πράξεως ἡ εἰρημένη 
ἐστίν" ἡ γὰρ τοιαύτη ἀναγνώρισις καὶ περιπέτεια ἢ ἔλεον 4 
δεν ὄξει ἢ φόβον, οἵων πράξεων ἡ τραγῳδία μίμησις ὑπόκειται" 
ἔτι δὲ καὶ τὸ ἀτυχεῖν καὶ τὸ εὐτυχεῖν ἐπὶ τῶν τοιούτων 
συμβήσεται. ἐπεὶ δὴ ἡ ἀναγνώρισις τινῶν ἐστιν ἀναγνώρισις, 5 
αἱ μὲν θατέρου πρὸς τὸν ὅτερον μόνον, ὅταν ἢ δῆλος ἅτερος 
gris ἐστιν, ὁτὲ δὲ ἀμφοτέρους δεῖ dvayveploas, οἷον ἡ 
μὲν ᾿Ιφυγένεια τῷ ᾿Ορέστῃ ἀνεγνωρίσθη ἐκ τῆς πέμψεως 
τῆς ἐπιστολῆς, ἐκείνου δὲ πρὸς τὴν ᾿Ιφυιγένειαν ἄλλης ἔδει 
ἀναγνωρίσεως. ‘ 
δύο μὲν οὖν τοῦ μύθου μέρη περὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐστί, περιπέτεια 6 
10 καὶ ἀναγνώρισις, τρίτον δὲ πάθος. τούτων δὲ περιπέτεια μὲν 
καὶ ἀναγνώρισις εἴρηται, πάθος δέ ἐστι πρᾶξις POapreey 4 
ὀδυνηρά, οἷον of τε ἐν τῷ φανερῷ θάνατοι καὶ ai περιω- 
δυνίαε καὶ τρώσεις καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα. 
$3. Fort. day Bywater. 35. ἔστιν us «ὅδ» περβροῃμροὶ : ἐστὶν ὥσπερ A®: 
ἔστιν ὅτε ὅσπερ Ald., Bekker. συμβαίνειν apogr. 86. #whapogr.: εἰ μὴ Α5, 
38. καὶ περιπέτοια seclus. Susemihl, καὶ «μάλιστ᾽ ἐὰν καὶ; περιπέτεια ὃ 
ὅλοον coni. Vahlen. 1488 Ὁ 1. οἵων apogr.: οἷον A®. 3. ἔτι δὲ] ἐπειδὴ 
Susemihl, pos, commate post ὑπόκσαιταιὀ ἃ. ἐπεὶ δὴ 4] ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡ Bekker. 
4. ἕτερος Bervays : ἕτερος coda. 7. ἐκείνου Bywater : ἐκείνῳ codd. 
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about his mother, reveals his origin, and so produces the 
opposite effect. Again in the Lynceus, Lynceus is being 
led out to die, and Danaus goes with him, meaning to 
slay him; but the outcome of the action is, that Danaus ᾿ 
is killed and Lynceus saved. 

A Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change 3 
from ignorance to knowledge, producing love or hate 
between the persons destined by the poet for good or bad 
fortune. The best form of recognition is coincident with 
a reversal of fortune, as in the Oedipus. There are 8 
indeed other forms. Even inanimate things of the most 
trivial kind may sometimes be objects of recognition. 
Again, the discovery may be made whether a person has 
or has not done something. But the form which is 
most intimately connected with the plot and action is, as 
we have said, the recognition of persons. This, combined 4 | 
with a reversal of fortune, will produce either pity or 

«sa» fear; and actions producing these effects are those which, 
as we have assumed, Tragedy represents. Moreover, 
fortune or misfortune will depend upon such incidents 
Recognition, then, being between persons, it may happen 5 
that one person only is recognised by the other—when 
the latter is already known—or the recognition may need 
to be on both sides’ Thus Iphigenia is revealed to 
Orestes by the sending of the letter; but another means 
is required to make Orestes known to Iphigenia. 

Two parts, then, of the Plot—Reversal of Fortune and 6 
Recognition—turn upon surprises. A third part is the 
Tragic Incident. The two former have been: discussed. 
The Tragic Incident is a destructive or painful action, such 
as death on the stage, bodily torments, wounds and the like. 


40 ΧΙ] 1—XIIL 2. 1452 Ὁ 14—35 


KEI [μέρη δὲ τρωγῳδίας ols μὲν ὡς εἴδεσι δεῖ χρῆσθαι 
15 πρότερον εἴπομεν, κατὰ δὲ τὸ ποσὸν καὶ εἰς ἃ διαιρεῖται — 
κεχωρισμένα τάδε ἐστίν, πρόλογος ἐπεισόδιον ὄξοδος χο- 
ρεικόν, καὶ τούτου τὸ μὲν πάροδος τὸ δὲ στάσιμον' κοινὰ μὲν 
ἁπάντων ταῦτα, ἴδια δὲ τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς σκηνῆς καὶ κόμμοι. 

ἔστιν δὲ πρόλογος μὲν μέρος ὅλον τρωγῳδίας τὸ πρὸ χοροῦ 3 

20 παρόδου, ἐπεισόδιον δὲ μέρος ὅλον τρωγῳδίας τὸ μεταξὺ 
ὅλων χορικῶν μελῶν, ἔξοδος δὰ μέρος ὅλον τραγῳδίας 
μεθ᾽ ὃ οὐκ ἔστι χοροῦ μέλος, χορικοῦ δὲ πάροδος μὲν ἡ 
πρώτη λέξις ὅλη χοροῦ, στάσιμον δὲ μέλος χοροῦ τὸ ἄνευ 
ἀναπαίστονυ καὶ τροχαίου, κόμμος δὲ θρῆνος κοινὸς χοροῦ καὶ 

4ς «τῶν» ἀπὸ σκηνῆς. μέρη δὲ τραγῳδίας οἷς μὲν ὡς εἴδεσι 3 
δεῖ χρῆσθαι πρότερον εἴπαμεν, κατὰ δὲ τὸ ποσὸν καὶ εἷς 
ἃ διαιρεῖται κεχωρισμένα ταῦτ᾽ ἐστίν. 


ΣΧΧΙΠῚ ὧν δὲ δεῖ στοχάζεσθαι καὶ ἃ δεῖ εὐλαβεῖσθαι συν- 
ἐστάντας τοὺς μύθους καὶ πόθεν ἔσται τὸ τῆς τραγῳδίας ὄρ- 

30 γον, ἐφεξῆς ἂν εἴη λεκτέον τοῖς νῦν εἰρημένοις. ἐπειδὴ οὖν 3 
δεῖ τὴν σύνθεσιν εἶναι τῆς καλλίστης τραγῳδίας μὴ ἁπλῆν 
ἀλλὰ πεπλεγμένην καὶ ταύτην φοβερῶν καὶ ἐλεεινῶν εἶναι 
μεμητικήν, τοῦτο γὰρ ἴδιον τῆς τοιαύτης μιμήσεως ἐστίν, 
πρῶτον μὲν δῆλον ὅτι οὔτε τοὺς ἐπιεικεῖς ἄνδρας δεῖ μετα- 
35 βάλλοντας φαίνεσθαι ἐξ εὐτυχίας εἰς δυστυχίαν, οὐ γὰρ 


14, Totum hoe cap. seclus. Ritter, recte, ut opinor. 28. ὅλη Westphal : 
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XII [The parts of Tragedy, which must be treated as 
elements of the whole, have been already mentioned. 
We now come to the quantitative parte—the separate 
parts into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologos, 
Episode, Exodos, Choral element ; this last being divided 
into Parodos and Stasimon. These two are sung by the 
whole Chorus. The songs of the actors on the stage, 
and the Commoi, are sung by individuals. 

The Prologos is that entire part of a tragedy which 2 
precedes the Parodos of the Chorus. The Episode is that 
entire part of a tragedy which is between whole choral 
songs. The Exodos is that entire part of a tragedy 
which has no choral song after it. Of the Choral part 
the Parodos is the first undivided utterance of the 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a choral ode without anapaeste 
or trochees: the Commos is a joint lamentation of 
chorus and actors. The parts of Tragedy which must be 3 
treated as elements of the whole have been already 
mentioned. The quantitative partse—the separate parts 
into which it is divided—are here enumerated.] 

‘III As the sequel to what has already been said, we 
must proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, 
and what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and 
by what means Tragedy may best fulfil its function. 

A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged 3 

it on the simple not,the complicated plan. It should, more- 
over, imitate actions which excite pity and fear, this being 
the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows 
plainly, in the first place, that the change of fortune pre- 
sented must not be the spectacle of a perfectly good man 
brought from prosperity to adversity: for this moves 


pt “- 
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φοβερὸν οὐδὲ ἐλεεινὸν τοῦτο ἀλλὰ μιαρόν ἐστιν" οὔτε τοὺς 

μοχθηροὺς ἐξ ἀτυχίας εἰς εὐτυχίαν, ἀτραγῳδότατον γὰρ 

τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ πάντων οὐδὲν γὰρ ἔχει ὧν δεῖ, οὔτε γὰρ φιλάν- 
was a θρωπον οὔτε ἐλεεινὸν οὔτε φοβερόν ἐστιν" οὐδ᾽ αὗ τὸνσφόδρα 

᾿ πονηρὸν ἐξ εὐτυχίας εἰς δυστυχίαν μεταπίπτειν" τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
φιλάνθρωπον ἔχοι ἂν ἡ τοιαύτη σύστασις ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε ἔλεον 
οὔτε φόβον, ὁ μὲν γὰρ περὶ τὸν ἀνάξιόν ἐστιν δυστυχοῦντα, 

ς ὁ δὲ περὶ τὸν ὅμοιον, ἔλεος μὲν περὶ τὸν ἀνάξιον, φόβος δὲ 
wept τὸν ὅμοιον, ὥστε οὔτε ἐλεεινὸν οὔτε φοβερὸν ἔσται τὸ 
συμβαῖνον. ὁ μεταξὺ ἄρα τούτων λοιπός. sors δὲ τοιοῦτος ὃ 
ὁ μήτε ἀρετῇ διαφέρων καὶ δικαιοσύνῃ, μήτε διὰ κακίαν 
καὶ μοχθηρίαν μεταβάλλων εἰς τὴν δυστυχίαν ἀλλὰ δι᾽ 

τὸ ἁμαρτίαν τινά, τῶν ἐν μεγάλῃ δόξῃ ὄντων καὶ εὐτυχίᾳ, 
οἷον Οἰδίπους καὶ Θυέστης καὶ οἱ ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων γενῶν 
ἐπιφανεῖς ἄνδρες. ἀνάγκη ἄρα τὸν καλῶς ὄχοντα μῦθον 4 
ἁπλοῦν εἶναι μᾶλλον ἢ διπλοῦν, ὥσπερ τινές φασι, καὶ με- | 
ταβάλλειν οὐκ εἰς εὐτυχίαν ἐκ δυστυχίας ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον 

13 ἐξ εὐτυχίας εἰς δυστυχίαν, μὴ διὰ μοχθηρίαν ἀλλὰ δι᾽ 
ἁμαρτίαν μεγάλην ἣ οἵου εἴρηται ἢ βελτίονος μᾶλλον ἣ 
χείρονος. σημεῖον δὲ καὶ τὸ γυγνόμενον' πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ 5 
οἱ ποιηταὶ τοὺς τυχόντας μύθους ἀπηρίθμουν, νῦν δὲ περὶ — 
ὀλίγας οἰκίας αἱ [κάλλεσται) τραγῳδίαι συντίθενται, olov 

so wept ᾿Αλκαμαίωνα καὶ Οἰδίπουν καὶ ᾿Ορέστην καὶ Μελέα- 
ρον καὶ Θυέστην καὶ Τήλεφον καὶ ὅσοις ἄλλοις συμβέβηκεν 
ἣ παθεῖν δεινὰ ἢ ποιῆσαι. ἡ μὲν οὖν κατὰ τὴν τόχνην 
καλλίστη τραγῳδία ἐκ ταύτης τῆς συστάσεως ἐστί. διὸ καὶ 6 
1452 4 1. αὐ τὸν apogr.: αὐ τὸ A.B. ἔλενε μὲν... τὸν ὅμοιον peclus. 
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’ neither pity nor fear; it simply shocks us. Nor, again, 
that of a bad man passing from adversity to prosperity : 
for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of Tragedy ; it 
possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisiies 
the moral sense, nor calls forth pity or fear. Nor, 

ssaagain, should the downfall of the utter villain be 
exhibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy 
the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor 
fear; for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear 
by the misfortune of a man like ourselves. Such an 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible 

. There remains, then, the character between these two 8 

' extremes,—that of a man who is not eminently good and 
just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not by vice 
or depravity, but by some error or frailty. He must be one- 
who is highly renowned and prosperous,—a personage like 

_ Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious men of such families. 

A well constructed plot should, therefore, be single, 4 
rather than double as some maintain. The change of 
fortune should be not from bad to good, but, reversely, 

- from good to bad. It should come about as the result 
not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, in a character 
either such as we have described, or better rather than 
worse. The practice of the stage bears out our view. At 5 
first the poets recounted any legends that came in their way. 
Now, tragedies are founded on the story of a few houses, 
—on the fortunes of Alcmaeon, Oedipus, Orestes, Mele- ᾿ 
ager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those others who have done 
or suffered something terrible. A tragedy, then, to 
be perfect according to the rules of art should be of 
this construction, Hence they are in error who censure 6 | 
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οἱ Εὐριπίδῃ ἐγκαλοῦντες τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ ἁμαρτάνουσιν, ὅτε τοῦτο 
25 δρᾷ ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαις καὶ πολλαὶ αὐτοῦ εἰς δυστυχίαν 
τελευτῶσιν. τοῦτο γάρ ἐστιν ὥσπερ εἴρηται ὀρθόν. σημεῖον 
δὲ μέγιστον" ἐπὶ γὰρ τῶν σκηνῶν καὶ τῶν ἀγώνων τραγι- 
κώτατας αἱ τοιαῦται φαίνονται, ἂν κατορθωθῶσιν, καὶ ὁ 
Edpewldns εἰ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα μὴ εὖ οἰκονομεῖ ἀλλὰ τρα- 
30 γικώτατός γε τῶν ποιητῶν φαίνεται. δευτέρα δ' ἡ πρώτη 7 
λεγομένη ὑπὸ τινῶν ἐστιν [σύστασις ἡ διπλῆν τε τὴν σύστα- 
σιν ἔχουσα, καθάπερ ἡ ᾿Οδύσσεια, καὶ τελευτῶσα ἐξ ἐναν- 
τίας τοῖς βελτίοσι καὶ χείροσιν. δοκεῖ δὲ εἶναι πρώτη διὰ 
τὴν τῶν θεάτρων ἀσθένειαν᾽ ἀκολουθοῦσι γὰρ οἱ ποιηταὶ 
ἃς Kat’ εὐχὴν ποιοῦντες τοῖς θεαταῖς. στιν δὲ οὐχ αὕτη «ἡ» 8 
ἀπὸ τραγῳδίας ἡδονὴ ἀλλὰ μᾶνλον τῆς κωμῳδίας οἰκεία" 
ἐκεῖ γὰρ of ἂν ὄχθιστοι ὦσιν ἐν τῷ μύθῳ, οἷον ᾽᾿Ορέστης 
καὶ Αἴγισθος, φίλοι γενόμενοι ἐπὶ τελευτῆς ἐξέρχονται 
καὶ ἀποθνήσκει οὐδεὶς ὑπ᾽ οὐδενός. 
ΧΙ ἔστιν μὲν οὖν τὸ φοβερὸν καὶ ἐλεεινὸν ἐκ τῆς ὄψεως 
mn γίγνεσθαι, ἔστιν δὲ καὶ ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς συστάσεως τῶν πραγ- 
μάτων, ὅπερ ἐστὶ πρότερον καὶ ποιητοῦ ἀμείνονος. δεῖ γὰρ 
καὶ ἄνευ τοῦ ὁρᾶν οὕτω συνεστάναι τὸν μῦθον, ὥστε τὸν 
ς ἀκούοντα τὰ πράγματα γινόμενα καὶ φρίττειν καὶ ἐλεεῖν 
ἐκ τῶν συμβαινόντων ἅπερ ἂν πάθοι τις ἀκούων τὸν τοῦ 
Οἰδέίπον μῦθον. τὸ δὲ διὰ τῆς ὄψεως τοῦτο παρασκευά- 2 
ζειν ἀτεχνότερον καὶ χορηγίας δεόμενόν ἐστιν. οἱ δὲ μὴ τὸ 
φοβερὸν διὰ τῆς ὄψεως ἀλλὰ τὸ τερατῶδες μόνον παρα- 
10 σκευάζοντες οὐδὲν τρωγῳδίᾳ κοινωνοῦσιν" οὐ γὰρ πᾶσαν 
24. τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ Thurot: αὐτοὶ Reiz: τὸ αὐτὸ codd. Vahlen: ‘secludendum 
οὐαὶ. Margoliouthcollato Arabs, ὀ 26. <al> πολλαὶ Knobel. δ. 
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Euripides just because he follows this principle in his 
plays, many of which end unhappily. It is, as we 
have said, the right ending. The best proof is that 
on the stage and in dramatic competition, such plays, 
if they are well represented, are most tragic in their effect ; 
and Euripides, faulty as he is in the general management 
of his subject, yet is felt to be the most tragic of poets. 

In the second rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double thread 
of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the good 
and for the bad. It is generally thought to be the 
best owing to the weakness of the spectators; for the 
poet is guided in what he writes by the wishes of his 
audience. The pleasure, however, thence derived is not 8 
the true tragic pleasure, It is proper rather to Comedy, 
where those who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies 
—like Orestes and Aegisthus—go forth reconciled at 
last, and no one slays or is slain. 

Fear and pity may be aroused by the spectacle or 
scenic presentment; but they may also result from the 
inner structure of the piece, which is the better way, 
and indicates a superior poet. For the plot ought to be 
eo constructed that, even without the aid of the eye, any 
one who is told the incidents will thrill with horror 
and pity at the turn of events. This is precisely the 
impression we should receive from listening to the story 
of the Oedipus. But to produce this effect by the mere 2 
spectacle is a less artistic method, and dependent on 
extraneous aids. Those who employ spectacular means to 
create a sense not of the terrible but of the monstrous, 


are strangers to the purpose of Tragedy; for we must 
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δεῖ ζητεῖν ἡδονὴν ἀπὸ τρωγῳδίας ἀλλὰ τὴν οἰκείαν. ὀπεὶ δὲ ὃ 
τὴν ἀπὸ ἐλέου καὶ φόβου διὰ μιμήσεως δεῖ ἡδονὴν παρα- 
σκενάζειν τὸν ποιητήν, φανερὸν ὡς τοῦτο ἐν τοῖς πράγμα- 
σιν ἐμποιητέον. ποῖα οὖν δεινὰ 4 ποῖα οἰκτρὰ φαίνεται 
τῷ τῶν συμπιπτόντων, λάβωμεν. ἀνάγκη δὴ ἢ φίλων εἶναι 4 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους τὰς τοιαύτας πράξεις ἢ ἐχθρῶν ἢ μηδε- 
τέρων. ἂν μὲν οὖν ἐχθρὸς ἐχθρόν, οὐδὲν ἐλεεινὸν οὔτε 
wor οὔτε μέλλων, πλὴν κατ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ πάθος" οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
μηδετέρως ὄχοντες᾽ ὅταν δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς φιλίαις ἐγγένηται τὰ 
20 πάθη, οἷον εἰ ἀδελφὸς ἀδελφὸν ἣ υἱὸς πατέρα ἢ μήτηρ 
υἱὸν ἢ υἱὸς μητέρα ἀποκτείνει ἢ μέλλει ἤ τε ἄλλο τοιοῦτον 
δρᾷ, ταῦτα ζητητέον. τοὺς μὲν οὖν παρειλημμένους μύθους ὅ 
λύειν οὐκ ἔστιν, λέγω δὲ οἷον τὴν Κλυταιμνήστραν ἀποθα- 
νοῦσαν ὑπὸ τοῦ Ὀρέστου καὶ τὴν Ἐριφύλην ὑπὸ τοῦ Adxpal- 
25 ὠνος, αὐτὸν δὲ εὑρίσκειν δεῖ καὶ τοῖς παραδεδομένοις χρῆ- 
σθαι καλῶς. τὸ δὲ καλῶς τί λέγομεν, εἴπωμεν σαφέστερον. 
dors μὲν γὰρ οὕτω γίνεσθαι τὴν πρᾶξιν, ὥσπερ οἱ παλαιοὶ 6 
ὁποίουν εἰδότας καὶ γυγνώσκοντας, καθάπερ καὶ Εὐριπίδης 
éroincer ἀποκτείνουσαν τοὺς παῖδας τὴν Μήδειαν. ὅστιν δὲ 
30 πρᾶξαι μέν, ἀγνοοῦντας δὲ πρᾶξαι τὸ δεινόν, εἶθ᾽ ὕστερον 
ἀναγνωρίσαι τὴν φιλίαν, ὥσπερ ὁ Σοφοκλέους Οἰδίπουτ' 
τοῦτο μὲν οὖν ἔξω τοῦ δράματος, ἐν δ᾽ αὐτῇ τῇ τραγῳδίᾳ 


1483 Ὁ 15. δὴ Spengel: δὲ codd. 17. ἐχθρόν] ἐχθρὸν ἀποκτείνῃ Bekk. 
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‘not demand of Tragedy every kind of pleasure, but only 
that which is proper to it. And since the pleasure 3 
which the poet should afford is that which comes from 
pity and fear through imitation, it is evident that this 
quality must be stamped upon the incidents. 

Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which impress us as terrible or pitiful. 

Actions capable of this effect must happen between 4 
persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent to 
one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is nothing 
to excite pity either in the act or the intention,—except 
so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So again with 
indifferent persons. But when the tragic incident occurs 
between those who are near or dear to one another— ἡ 
if, for example, a brother kills, or intends to kill, a 
brother, a son his father, a mother her gon, a son his 
mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—here we 
have the situations which should be sought for by the poet. 
He may not indeed destroy the framework of the received 5 
legends—the fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain 
by Orestes and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to 
show invention of his own, and skilfully adapt the tradi- 
tional material What is meant by skilfully, let us 
explain more clearly. 

The action may be done willingly and with full 6 
knowledge on the part of the agents, in the manner of 
the older poeta. It is thus, in fact, that Euripides 
makes Medea slay her children. Or, again, the deed of 
horror may be done, but done in ignorance, and the tie 
of kinship or friendship be discovered afterwards. The 
Oedipus of Sophocles is an example. Here, indeed, 


48 XIV. 6—9. 1453 ὃ 33—1454 ἃ 13 
οἷον ὁ ᾿Αλαμαίων ὁ ᾿Αστυδάμαντος ἢ ὁ Τηλόγονος ὁ ἐν τῷ 
τραυματίᾳ Ὀδυσσεῖ. ἔτι δὲ τρίτον παρὰ ταῦτα τὸ μέλλον- 7 - 

35 Ta ποιεῖν τι τῶν ἀνηκόστων δι᾿ ἄγνοιαν ἀναγνωρίσαε πρὶν 

᾿ς ποιῆσαι. καὶ παρὰ ταῦτα οὐκ ἔστιν ἄλλως. ἢ γὰρ πρᾶξαι 
ἀνάγκη ἢ μὴ καὶ εἰδότας 4 μὴ εἰδότας. τούτων δὲ τὸ μὲν 
γινώσκοντα μελλῆσαι καὶ μὴ πρᾶξαι χείριστον" τό τε γὰρ 
μμαρὸν ἔχει, καὶ οὐ τραγικόν" ἀπαθὲς γάρ. διόπερ οὐδεὶς 
186 ποιεῖ ὁ , εἰ μὴ ὀλυγάκις, οἷον ἐν ᾿Αντυγόνῃ τὸν Kpéovra 

ὁ Αἵμων. τὸ δὲ πρᾶξαι δεύτερον. βέλτιον δὲ τὸ ἀγνοοῦντα 8 
μὲν πρᾶξαι, πράξαντα δὲ ἀναγνωρίσαι" τό τε γὰρ μιαρὸν 
οὐ πρόσεστιν καὶ ἡ ἀναγνώρισις ἐκπληκτικόν. κράτιστον δὲ 9 

4 τὸ τελευταῖον, λόγω δὲ οἷον ἐν τῷ Κρεσφόντῃ ἡ Μερόπη 
μέλλει τὸν υἱὸν ἀποκτείνειν, ἀτοκτείνει δὲ οὔ, ἀλλ᾽ ave- 
γνώρισεν, καὶ ἐν τῇ ᾿Ιφιγενείᾳ ἡ ἀδελφὴ τὸν ἀδελφόν, καὶ 
ἐν τῇ "Ἕλλῃ ὁ vids τὴν μητέρα ἐκδιδόνας μέλλων ἀνεγνώ. 
ρισεν. διὰ γὰρ τοῦτο, ὅπερ πάλαι εἴρηται, οὐ περὶ πολλὰ 

10 γένη αἱ τραγῳδίαι εἰσίν. ζητοῦντες γὰρ οὐκ ἀπὸ τέχνης 
GAN’ ἀπὸ τύχης εὗρον τὸ τοιοῦτον παρασκευάζειν ἐν τοῖς 
μύθοις. ἀνωγκάζονται οὖν ὀπὶ ταύτας τὰς οἰκίας ἀπαντᾶν 
ὅσαις τὰ τοιαῦτα συμβέβηκε πάθη. 
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the incident is outside the drama proper; but cases 
occur where it falls within the action of the play: we 
may cite the Alcmaeon of Astydamas, or Telegonus in the 
Wounded Odysseus. Again, there is a third case, where 7 
some one is just about to do some irreparable deed 
through ignorance, and makes the discovery before it is 
done. These are the only possible ways. For the deed 
must either be done or not done,—and that wittingly or 
unwittingly. But of all these ways, to be about to act 
knowing the consequences, and then not to act, is the 
worst. It is shocking without being tragic, for no 
vie disaster follows, It is, therefore, never, or very rarely, 
found in poetry. One instance, however, is in the 
Antigone, where Haemon intends to kill Creon. The8 
next and better way is that the deed should be 
perpetrated. Still better, that it should be perpetrated 
in ignorance, and the discovery made afterwards. There 
is then nothing to shock us, while the discovery pro- 
duces a startling effect. But the absolutely best way is 9 
the last mentioned. Thus in the Cresphontes, Merope is 
in the act of putting her son to death, but, recognising 
who he is, spares his life. So in the Iphigenia, the 
sister recognises the brother just in time. Again in the 
Helle, the son recognises the mother when on the point 
of giving her up. This, then, is why a few families 
only, as has been already observed, furnish the subjects 
of tragedy. It was not art, but happy chance, that 
led poets by tentative discovery to impress the tragic 
quality upon their plots. They are compelled, therefore, 
to have recourse to those houses in which tragic 
disasters have occurred. 
E 


ΙΝ. 
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περὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς τῶν πραγμάτων συστάσεως Kad ποί- 

15 ovs τινὰς εἶναι δεῖ τοὺς μύθους εἴρηται ἱκανῶς. 

ΧΥ͂ περὶ δὲ τὰ ἤθη τέτταρά ἐστιν ὧν δεῖ στοχάξεσθαε, ὃν 
μὲν καὶ πρῶτον ὅπως χρηστὰ ἧ. ὄξει δὲ ἦθος μὲν ἐὰν 
ὥσπερ ἐλέχθη ποιῇ φανερὸν ὁ λόγος ἢ ἡ πρᾶξις mpoal- 
ρεσίν τινα [J], χρηστὸν δὲ ἐὰν χρηστήν. gorw δὲ ἐν 

20 ἑκάστῳ γένει᾽ καὶ γὰρ γυνή ἐστιν χρηστὴ καὶ δοῦλος, 
καίτοι γε ἴσως τούτων τὸ μὲν χεῖρον, τὸ δὲ ὅλως φαῦ- 
λόν ἐστιν. δεύτερον δὲ τὰ ἁρμόττοντα᾽ ἔστιν γὰρ ἀνδρεῖον 3 
μέν τι ἦθος, ἀλλ᾽’ οὐχ ἁρμόττον γυναικὶ οὕτως ἀνδρείαν 
ἢ δεινὴν εἶναι. τρίτον δὲ τὸ ὅμοιον. τοῦτο γὰρ ὅτερον τοῦ 8 

ἃς χρηστὸν τὸ ἦθος καὶ ἁρμόττον ποιῆσαι ὥσπερ εἴρηται. 
τέταρτον δὲ τὸ ὁμαλόν. κἂν γὰρ ἀνώμαλός τις ἢ ὁ τὴν 4 
μίμησιν παρέχων καὶ τοιοῦτον ἦθος ὑποτιθείς, ὅμως ὁμα- 
λῶς ἀνώμαλον δεῖ εἶναι. ἔστιν δὲ παράδευγμα πονηρίας μὲν 5 
ἤθους μὴ ἀναγκαίου οἷον ὁ Μενέλαος ὁ ἐν τῷ Ὀρέστῃ, τοῦ 

39 δὲ ἀπρεποῦς καὶ μὴ ἁρμόττοντος ὅ τε θρῆνος Ὀδυσσέως ἐν 
τῇ Σκύλλῃ καὶ ἡ τῆς Μελανίππης ῥῆσις, τοῦ δὲ ἀνωμάλου 
ἡ ἐν Αὐλίδι Ἰφιγένεια" οὐδὲν γὰρ ἔοικεν ἡ ἱκετεύουσα τῇ 
ὑστέρᾳ. χρὴ δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἤθεσιν ὥσπερ καὶ ἐν τῇ τῶν | 
πραγμάτων συστάσει ἀεὶ ζητεῖν ἢ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον ἢ τὸ εἰκός, 

45 ὥστε τὸν τοιοῦτον τὰ τοιαῦτα λόγειν ἢ πράττειν ἢ ἀναγκαῖον 
ἢ εἰκός, καὶ τοῦτο μετὰ τοῦτο γίνεσθαι ἢ ἀνωγκαῖον ἢ εἰκός. 


19. ἦ secludendum, vel «ἥ τι; ἃν» ὃ coni. Vahlen: «ἥν;»τιγα 
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Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the proper constitution of the plot. 

In respect of Character there are four things to be 
aimed at. First, and most important, it must be good. 
Now any speech or action that manifests a certain moral 
purpose will be expressive of character: the character 
will be good if the purpose is good. This rule applies 
to persons of every class. Even a woman may be good, 
and also a slave; though the woman may be said to be 
an inferior being, and the slave is absolutely bad. The 3 
second thing to aim at is propriety. There is a type of 
manly valour; but for a woman to be valiant in this 
sense, or terrible, would be inappropriate, Thirdly, $ 
character must be true to life: for this is a distinct — 
thing from goodness and propriety, as here described. 
The fourth point is consistency: for even though the 4 
original character, who suggested the type, be inconsis- 
tent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. As an 5 
example of character needlessly bad, we have Menelaus 
in the Orestes: of character incongruous and inappro- 
priate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, and the 
speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the Iphigenia at 
Aulis,—for the suppliant Iphigenia in no way resembles 
her later self. 

As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por- 6 
traiture of character, the poet should always aim either 
at the necessary or the probable. Thus a person of ἃ 
given character should speak or act in a given way, by 
the rule either of necessity or of probability; just as 
this event should follow that by necessary or prob- 
able sequence. It is therefore evident that the un-7 
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| φανερὸν οὖν ὅτι καὶ τὰς λύσεις τῶν μύθων ἐξ αὑτοῦ δεῖ τοῦ 7 
δὲν μύθον συμβαίνειν καὶ μὴ ὥσπερ ἐν τῇ Μηδείᾳ ἀπὸ μη- 
χανῆς καὶ ἐν τῇ Ἰλιάδι τὰ περὶ τὸν ἀτόπλουν' ἀλλὰ μη- 
χανῇ χρηστέον ἐπὶ τὰ ἔξω τοῦ δράματος, ἢ ὅσα πρὸ τοῦ 
γέγονεν ἃ οὐχ οἷόν τε ἄνθρωπον εἰδέναι, ἢ ὅσα ὕστερον ἃ 
4 Seiras προωγορεύσεως καὶ ἀγγελίας" ἅπαντα yap ἀποδί- 
Soper τοῖς θεοῖς ὁρᾶν. ἄλογον δὲ μηδὲν εἶναι ἐν τοῖς πράγ- 
μασιν, εἰ δὲ μή, ἔξω τῆς τραγῳδίας, οἷον τὸ ἐν τῷ Οἰδίποδι 

τῷ Σοφοκλέους. ἐπεὶ δὲ μίμησίς ἐστιν ἣ τραγῳδία βελτι- 8 
ὄνων «ἢ καθ᾽» ἡμᾶς, δεῖ μιμεῖσθαι τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς εἰκονογρά- 
10 gous’ καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι ἀποδιδόντες τὴν ἰδίαν μορφὴν ὁμοίους 
ποιοῦντες καλλίους γράφουσιν᾽ οὕτω καὶ τὸν ποιητὴν μεμού- 
μενον καὶ ὀργίλους καὶ ῥᾳθύμους καὶ τἄλλα τὰ τοιαῦτα 
ἔχοντας ἐπὶ τῶν ἠθῶν, τοιούτους ὄντας ἐπιεικεῖς ποιεῖν" 
[παράδενγμα σκληρότητος] οἷον τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα ᾿Αγάθων καὶ 

:ς Ὅμηρος. ταῦτα “«δὴ: δεῖ διατηρεῖν καὶ πρὸς τούτοις τὰς 9 
παρὰ τὰ ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἀκολουθούσας αἰσθήσεις τῇ ποιητικῇ" 
καὶ γὰρ κατ᾽ αὐτὰς ἔστιν ἁμαρτάνειν πολλάκις, εἴρηται δὲ 

περὶ αὐτῶν ἐν τοῖς ἐκδεδομένοις λόγοις ἱκανῶς. 


XVI ἀναγνώρισις δὲ τί μέν ἐστιν, εἴρηταε πρότερον᾽ εἴδη 
a0 δὲ ἀναγνωρίσεως, πρώτη μὲν ἡ ἀτεχνοτάτη καὶ ἡ πλείστῃ 
χρῶνται ds’ ἀπορίαν, ἡ διὰ τῶν σημείων. τούτων δὲ τὰ μὸν 2 


1454 Ὁ 2. ἐνόσλουν apogr.: ἁπλοῦν A. 7. τὸ vel τῷ apogr.: rd! 
A®: τὰ Ald 9. ὃ καθ᾿ ἡμᾶς Stahr: ἡμᾶς codd. 14, παρά- 
Seryna σκληρόνητοι seclus. Bywater. 16. Sy δεῖ Ald., Bekker: δὴ 46; 
Sa apogr. τὰ: παρὰ τὰ vel τὰ παρὰ τὰν apogr.: ris παρὰ ris A®. 20. 
ἦ υλοίστῃ δρορῖ. : ἡ shelery A®. 21. ἡ apogr.: ὃ 4.9, 
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ravelling of the plot, no less than the complication, 

ux» must be brought about by the plot itself, and not by 
Machinery,—as in the Medea, or in the Return of the 
Greeks in the Iliad. Machinery should be employed 
only for events external to the drama,—either such as 
are previous to it and outside the sphere of human 
knowledge, or subsequent to it and which need to be 
foretold and announced; for to the gods we ascribe the 
power of seeing all things. Within the action there must 
be nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, 
it should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is 
the irrational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. 

Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons who 8 
are above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 
the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too 
the poet, in representing men quick or slow to anger, or 
with other defects of character, should preserve the type 
and yet ennoble it. In this way Achilles is portrayed 
by Agathon and Homer. 

These are rules the poet should observe. Nor should 9 
he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, though not 
among the essentials, are the concomitants of poetry ; for 
here too there is much room for error. But of this we 
have said enough in our published treatises. 

XVI What Recognition is has been already explained. 
is will now enumerate ite kinds. 

First, the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is commonly employed—recognition by signs. Of 3 
these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which the 
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σύμφυτα, οἷον “ λόγχην ἣν φοροῦσι Γηγενεῖς " ἢ ἀστέρας 
οἵους ἐν τῷ Θυέστῃ Kapxivos, τὰ δὲ ἐπίκτητα, καὶ τούτων 
τὰ μὲν ἐν τῷ σώματι, οἷον οὐλαί, τὰ δὲ ἐκτός, τὰ περι- 
45 δέραια καὶ οἷον ἐν τῇ Τυροῖ διὰ τῆς σκάφης. ἔστιν δὲ καὶ ὃ 
τούτοις χρῆσθαι ἢ βέλτιον 4 χεῖρον, οἷον Ὀδυσσεὺς διὰ 
τῆς OvARS ἄλλως ἀνεγνωρίσθη ὑπὸ τῆς τροφοῦ καὶ ἄλλως 
ὑπὸ τῶν συβοτῶν᾽ εἰσὶ γὰρ αἱ μὲν πίστεως ὅνεκα ἀτεχνό- 
τεραε, καὶ αἱ τοιαῦται πᾶσαι, αἱ δὲ ἐκ περιπετείας, ὥσ- 
jo περ ἡ ἐν τοῖς Νίπτροις, βελτίους. δεύτεραι δὲ αἱ πεποι- 4 
ημέναι ὑπὸ τοῦ ποιητοῦ, διὸ ἄτεχνοι. οἷον Ὀρέστης ἐν τῇ 
Ἰφυγενείᾳ ἀνεγνώρισεν ὅτι ᾿Ορέστης᾽ ἐκείνη μὲν γὰρ διὰ τῆς 
ἐπιστολῆς, ἐκεῖνος δὲ αὐτὸς λέγει ἃ βούλεται ὁ ποιητὴς ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐχ ὁ μῦθος" διὸ ἐγγύς τι τῆς εἰρημένης ἁμαρτίας ἐστίν, ἐξῆν 
35 γὰρ ἂν ima καὶ ἐνεγκεῖν. καὶ ἐν τῷ Σοφοκλέους Τηρεῖ ἡ 
τῆς κερκίδος φωνή. ἡ τρίτη διὰ μνήμης τῷ αἰσθέσθαι ὃ 
vise τι ἰδόντα, ὥσπερ ἡ ἐν Κυπρίοις τοῖς Δικαιογένους, ἰδὼν γὰρ 
τὴν γραφὴν ἔκλαυσεν, καὶ ἡ ἐν ᾿Αλκίνου ἀπολόγῳ, ἀκούων 
᾿ yap τοῦ κιθαριστοῦ καὶ μνησθεὶς ἐδάκρυσεν, ὅθεν ἀνεγνω- 
ρίσθησαν. τετάρτη δὲ ἡ ἐκ συλλογισμοῦ, οἷον ἐν Χοηφόροις, 6 
4 ὅτι ὅμοιός τις ἐλήλυθεν, ὅμοιος δὲ οὐθεὶς ἀλλ᾽ 4 ὁ ᾽Ορέστης, 


24. περιδέραια Pazzi et apogr. pauca: περιδέρρεα A°: περὶ δέραια 
Ald.  ΑὭὯ2δ. οἷον apogr.: of Α5, 26. <é> ᾿Οϑυσσεὺς Bywater. 
$1. <é> ‘Opéorys Bywater. 84, διὸ ἐγγύς τι Vahlen : διότι ἐγγὺς AS. 
86. ἡ τρίτη Spengel : ae ry Αϑ: τρίτη ἡ apogr. 1456 ἃ, 1. τοῖς 
apogr.: τῶι A®. 2. dwedéyy apogr.: ἀπὸ λόγων AS 4. 
Χοηφέροι: Vettori: χλοφφόροις A. 
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earth-born race bear on their bodies,’ or the stars intro- 
duced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are acquired 
after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, as 
scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 
ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even 8 
these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 
made in one way by the nurse, in another by the herds- 
men. This use of tokens for purposes of proof—and, 
indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens—is an 
‘inartistic mode of recognition. A better kind is that 
which results from the turn of fortune; as in the Bath 
scene in the Odyssey. 

Next come the recognitions invented at will by the 4 
poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 
Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter ; 
but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 
allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 
as well have brought tokens with him. Another 
similar instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the 
Tereus of Sophocles. 

1550 $The third form of recognition is when the sight of 5 
some object calls up a train of memory: as in the 
Cyprians of Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into 
tears on seeing a picture; or again in the Lay of 
Alcinous, where Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the 
lyre, recalls the past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 

The fourth kind is by process of reasoning. Thus in 6 
the Choephori:—‘Some one resembling me has come: 
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οὗτος dpa ἐλήλυθεν. καὶ ἡ ἸΠολυείδον τοῦ σοφιστοῦ περὶ τῆς 
Ἰφυγενείας" εἰκὸς γὰρ τὸν ᾿Ορέστην συλλογίσασθαε, ὅτι ἥ τ᾽ 
ἀδελφὴ ἐτύθη καὶ αὐτῷ συμβαίνει θύεσθαι. καὶ ἐν τῷ 
Θεοδέκτου Τυδεῖ, ὅτε ἐλθὼν ὡς εὑρήσων νἱὸν αὐτὸς ἀπόλ.-. 

10 λυται. καὶ ἡ ἐν τοῖς Φινείδαις, ἰδοῦσαι γὰρ τὸν τόπον συνε- 
λογίσαντο τὴν εἱμαρμένην ὅτι ἐν τούτῳ εἵμαρτο ἀποθανεῖν 
αὐταῖς, καὶ γὰρ ἐξετέθησαν ἐνταῦθα. ἔστιν δέ τις καὶ συν- 7. 
θετὴ ἐκ παραλογισμοῦ τοῦ θατέρου, οἷον ἐν τῷ ᾿Οδυσσεῖ τῷ 
ψευδαγγέλῳ' ὁ μὲν γὰρ τὸ τόξον ἔφη γνώσεσθαε ὃ οὐχ 

15 ἑωράκει, τὸ δέ, ὡς δὴ ἐκείνον ἀνωγνωριοῦντος διὰ τούτου, 
ὀποίησε παραλογισμόν. πασῶν δὲ βελτίστη ἀναγνώρισις ἡ 8 
ἐξ αὑτῶν τῶν πραγμάτων τῆς ἐκττλήξεως γυγνομένης δι᾿ εἰκό. 
των, οἷον [ὁ] ἐν τῷ Σοφοκλέους Οἰδίποδι καὶ τῇ Ἰφυγενείᾳ" 
εἰκὸς γὰρ βούλεσθαι ἐπιθεῖναι γράμματα. αἱ γὰρ τοιαῦται 

20 povas ἄνευ τῶν πεποιημένων σημείων καὶ περιδεραίων. δεύ- 
tepas δὲ αἱ ἐκ συλλογισμοῦ. 

ΧΥ͂Π δεῖ δὲ τοὺς μύθους συνιστάναι καὶ τῇ λέξει συναπερ- 
γάζεσθαι ὅτι μάλιστα πρὸ ὀμμάτων τιθέμενον" οὕτω γὰρ 
ἂν ἐναργέστατα [Ὁ] ὁρῶν ὥσπερ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς γυγνόμενος τοῖς 

35 πραττομένοις εὑρίσκοι τὸ πρέπον καὶ ἥκιστα ἂν λανθάνοι 


6. IeAveldov apogr. : Πολνείδου: A®, , 10. Φινείδαις Reiz: qguvidas A®. 
13. τοῦ θατέρον Bursian, praceunte Hermann : τοῦ θεάτρου codd. 14. 
ὁ μὲν apogr.: τὸ μὲν AS, 16. ὡς δὴ Tyrwhitt: ὡς δι᾽ codd. 16, 
ἐποίησε Ald., Bekker: ποιῆσαι codd. Locus autem prope desperatus est. 
‘Multo plura legisee videtur Arabs quam nostri codices pracbent’ (Mar- 
golionth). 17. ἐκπλήξεωξ apogr.: πλήξεοω: A®, 18. dseclus. Vahlen. 
20. περιδεραίων apogr. (cf. 1454 Ὁ 24), Vahlen ed. 3: δέρεων ΑΦ : δεραίων 
Vahlen ed. 2. 82, συναπεργάζεσθαι) ἀπεργάζεσθαι Susemihl, 94, 
, Ald, 
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no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come,’ Again, there is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyeidus the Sophist. It was natural 
for Orestes to reason thus with himself :—‘ As my sister 
was sacrificed, 80 too it is my lot to be sacrificed.’ So, 
again, in the Tydeus of Theodectes:—‘I came to find 
my son, and I must perish myself.’ So too in the 
Phineidae: the women, on seeing the place, inferred their 
fate:—‘ Here we are fated to die, for here we were 
exposed.’ Again, there is a recognition combined with a 7 
false inference on the part of one of the characters, as in 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A man said he 
would know the bow,—which, however, he had not seen. 
This remark led Odysseus to imagine that the other 
would recognise him through the bow, and so suggested 
ἃ false inference. 
But, of all recognitions, the best is that which arises 8 
from the incidents themselves, where the startling effect 
is produced by probable means, Such is that in the 
Oedipus of Sophocles, and in the Iphigenia; for it was 
natural that Iphigenia should wish to send a letter 
by Orestes. These recognitions stand on their own 
merits, and do not need the aid of tokens invented for 
_ the purpose, or necklaces, Next come the recognitions by 
process of reasoning. 

XVII In constructing the plot and working it out with the | 
help of language, the poet should place the scene, as far 
as possible, before his eyes. In this way, seeing every- 
thing with the utmost vividness, as if he were a spectator 
of the action, he will discover what is in keeping with 
it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 
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[τὸ] τὰ ὑπεναντία. σημεῖον δὲ τούτου ὃ ἐπετιμᾶτο Καρκίνῳ᾽ 
6 γὰρ ᾿Αμφιάραος ἐξ ἱεροῦ ἀνήει, ὃ μὴ ὁρῶντα [τὸν 
θεατὴν] ἐλάνθανεν, ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς σκηνῆς ἐξέπεσεν δυσχερα- 
γάντων τοῦτο τῶν θεατῶν. ὅσα δὲ δυνατὸν καὶ τοῖς σχή- 
μασιν συναπεργαζόμενον. πιθανώτατοι γὰρ ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς 2 
φύσεως οἱ ἐν τοῖς πάθεσίν εἰσιν καὶ χειμαίνει ὁ χειμαζόμενος 
καὶ χαλεπαίνει ὁ ὀργιζόμενος ἀληθινώτατα. διὸ εὐφυοῦς ἡ 
“ποιητική ἐστιν ἢ μανικοῦ" τούτων γὰρ οἱ μὲν εὔπλαστοι οἱ δὲ 
ἐκστατικοί εἰσιν. τούτους τε τοὺς λόγους καὶ τοὺς πεποιημέ- 8 
145» vous δεῖ καὶ αὐτὸν ποιοῦντα ἐκτίθεσθαι καθόλου, εἶθ᾽ οὕτως 
ἐπεισοδιοῦν καὶ παρατείνειν. λέγω δὲ οὕτως ἂν θεωρεῖσθαι 
τὸ καθόλου, οἷον τῆς Ἰφυιγενείας" τυθείσης τινὸς κόρης καὶ 
ἀφανισθείσης ἀδήλως τοῖς θύσασιν, ἱδρυνθείσης δὲ εἰς ἄλλην 
ς χώραν, ἐν ἣ νόμος ἣν τοὺς ξένους θύειν τῇ θεῷ, ταύτην ἔσχε 
τὴν ἱερωσύνην" χρόνῳ δὲ ὕστερον τῷ ἀδελφῷ συνέβη ἐλθεῖν 
τῆς ἱερείας (τὸ δὲ ὅτι ἀνεῖλεν ὁ θεὸς διά τινα αἰτίαν, ἔξω τοῦ 
καθόλου [ἐλθεῖν ἐκεῖ], καὶ ἐφ᾽ ὅ τι δέ, ἔξω τοῦ μύθου), ἐλθὼν 
δὲ καὶ ληφθεὶς θύεσθαι μέλλων ἀνεγνώρισεν, εἴθ᾽ ὡς Εὐρι- 
10 πίδης εἴθ᾽ ὡς ἸΠολύειδος ἐποίησεν, κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς εἰπὼν ὅτι 


26. τὸ om. apogr. 27. ἀνύει apogr.: ἂν ely A®. ὁρῶντα codd. : 
ὁρῶντ᾽ ay Vahlen. τὸν θεατὴν scclusi: τὸν ποιητὴν Dacier, Susemihl. 
30. ἀπ᾽ αὐτῇ: τῆι Tyrwhitt: quod si recipimus, legend. of ἐν τοῖς πάθεσίν 
εἶσιν (v. 31)=of dw’ adr. τῆς gue. ἐν τοῖς κιτιλ, 84. ἐκστατικοί 
Vettori: ἐξεταστικοί codd. Huius loci ordo turbatur; et sunt quidem 
plura huiusmodi in hoc capite. τούτου: re τοὺς vel τούς re apogr.: 
revrevs re A® (Vahlen, Christ), sed ne Graece quidem dicitur: rods 
re λόγον: καὶ rods παρειλημμένους coni. Vahlen, haud scio δὴ recte, 
ut sensus sit, ‘even the traditional story, when recast by the poet, 
should be sketched in its general outline.’ Quod si non receperis, 
καὶ αὐτὸν ποιοῦντα secludendum esse suspicor tanquam gloss. ad τοὺς 
“πεποιηριέρφυξ, 1455 b 2. παρατείνειν Vettori: περιτείνειν A°, 8. 
καθόλου) fort. μύθου Vahlen. μύθου] fort. καϑόλου Vahlen. Secludendum 
videtur aut ἐλθοῖν ἐκεῖ (Bekker ed. 3) aut ἔξω τοῦ xadédov (Diintzer, 
Susemihl). 
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The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight, 
Again, the poet should work out his play, to the best 
of his power, with appropriate gestures ; for those who 3 
feel emotion are most impressive by force of sympathy. 
One who is agitated storms, one who is angry . rages, 
with the most lifelike reality. Hence poetry implies 
either a happy gift of nature or a strain of madness. 
In the one case a man can take the mould of any 
character; in the other, he is lifted out of his proper self. 
The poet, whether he accepts the traditional subjects, or 3 
, 45% invents new ones, should, in shaping them himeelf, first 
sketch the general outline-of the play, and then fill in — 
the episodes and amplify in detail. The general plan of 
the Iphigenia, for instance, may be thus seen. A young girl 
is sacrificed; she disappears mysteriously from the eyes 
of those who sacrificed her; she is transported to 
‘another country, where the custom is to offer up all 
strangers to the goddess) To this ministry she is 
appointed. Some time later her brother chances to 
arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside 
the action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, 
when on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. 
The mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides 
or of Polyeidus, in whose play he exclaims very 
naturally :—‘So it was not my sister only, but I too, 
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οὐκ ἄρα μόνον τὴν ἀδελφὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὸν ἔδει τυθῆναε, 
καὶ ἐντεῦθεν ἡ σωτηρία. μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ ἤδη ὑποθέντα τὰ 4 
ὀνόματα ἐπεισοδιοῦν, ὅπως δὲ ἔσται οἰκεῖα τὰ ἐπεισύδια, 
οἷον ἐν τῷ Ὀρέστῃ ἡ μανία δι᾽ ἧς ἐλήφθη καὶ ἡ co- 
15 τηρία διὰ τῆς καθάρσεως. ἐν μὲν οὖν τοῖς δράμασιν τὰ ὕ 
ἐπεισόδια σύντομα, ἡ δ᾽ ὁποποιία τούτοις μηκύνεται. τῆς 
γὰρ Ὀδυσσείας μικρὸς ὁ λόγος ἐστίν᾽ ἀποδημοῦντός τινος 
ἔτη πολλὰ καὶ παραφυλαττομένου ὑπὸ τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος καὶ 
μόνου ὄντος, ἔτι δὲ τῶν οἴκοι οὕτως ἐχόντων ὥστε τὰ χρή- 
20 ματα ὑπὸ μνηστήρων ἀναλίσκεσθαι καὶ τὸν νἱὸν ἐπιβου- 
λεύεσθαε, αὐτὸς δὴ ἀφικνεῖταε χειμασθεὶς καὶ ἀνωγνωρίσας 
[τινὰς αὐτὸς] ἐπιθέμενος αὐτὸς μὲν ἐσώθη τοὺς δ᾽ ἐχθροὺς 
διέφθειρε. τὸ μὲν οὖν ἴδιον τοῦτο, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα ἐπεισόδια. 
ΧΥ͂ΠῚ dors δὲ πάσης τραγῳδίας τὸ μὲν δέσις τὸ δὲ λύσις, 
ἃς τὰ μὲν ἔξωθεν καὶ ἔνια τῶν ἔσωθεν πολλάκες ἡ δέσις, τὸ 
δὲ λοιπὸν ἡ λύσις. λόγω δὲ δέσιν μὲν εἶναι τὴν ἀπ᾽ ἀρ- 
χῆς μέχρι τούτου τοῦ μέρους ὃ ἔσχατόν ἐστιν ἐξ οὗ μεταβαί- 
νειν εἰς εὐτυχίαν ss, λύσιν δὲ τὴν ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς τῆς μετα- 
βάσεως μέχρε τέλους" ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ Avyxel τῷ Θεοδέκτου 
0 δέσις μὲν τά τε προπεπραγμένα καὶ ἡ τοῦ παιδίον λῆψις 
καὶ πάλιν t ἡ αὐτῶν δὴ t «λύσις δ᾽ ἡ» ἀπὸ τῆς αἰτιάσεως 


15. δράμασιν (vel ἄσμασι) apogr.: ἅρμασιν Ao, 17. μικρὸς 
apogr.: paxpls A*: ‘sermo non est longus’ Arabs, h. 6. of 
μακρὸς (Margoliouth). 19. ἔτι apogr.: ἐπεὶ A®, 21. δὴ coni. 
Vahlen: δὲ codd. 22, τινὰς αὐτὸ: seclusi: αὐτὸ; seclus. Spengel. 
25. πολλάκις post ἔξωθεν collocavit Ueberweg. 28. «ἐκ duervxilas 
συμβαίναι ἢ ἐξ εὐτυχία: els δυστυχίαν» addenda esse coni. Vahlen. $1. 
ἡ αὐτῶν δὴ <draywyh, λύσις δ᾽ > coni. Vahlen, δήλωσις pro ἀπαγωγὴ 
οὐδ. Christ: ‘et raptus infantis, et ea quae patefecit, solutio autem 
est qued fiebat etc.’ Arabs. Deo ἡ αὐτῶν δὴ equidem valde dubito, 
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who was doomed to be sacrificed’; and by that remark 
he is saved. 

After this, the names being once assumed, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes. We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 
example, there is the madness which led to his capture, 
and his deliverance by means of the purificatory rite. 
In a drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 
give extension to the Epic poem. Thus the story of 
the Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is 
absent from home for many ycars; he is jealously 
watched by Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his 
home is in a wretched plight—suitors are wasting his 
substance and plotting against his son. At length, 
tempest-tost, he arrives and reveals who he is; he 
attacks his enemies, destroys them and is preserved him- 
self. This is the essence of the plot; the rest is episode. 

ΠῚ kEvery tragedy falls into two parts—Complication 
and Unravelling or Dénowement. Incidents extraneous 
to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 
the action proper to form the Complication; the rest is 
the Unravelling. By the Complication I mean all that 
comes between the beginning of the action and the part 
which marks the turning point from bad fortune to good 
<or good fortune to bad>. The Unravelling is that which 
comes between the beginning of the change and the end. 
Thus, in the Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication 
consists of the incidents presupposed in the drama, the 
seizure of the child, and then <the arrest of the parents. 
The Unravelling> extends from the accusation of murder 
to the end. 
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τοῦ θανάτου μέχρι τοῦ τέλους. τραγῳδίας δὲ εἴδη εἰσὶ τέσ- 3 
σαρα, [τοσαῦτα γὰρ καὶ τὰ μέρη ἐλέχθη.) ἡ μὲν πεπλογ. 
μένη, ἧς τὸ ὅλον ἐστὶν περιπέτεια καὶ ἀναγνώρισις, «ἡ δὲ 
ἁπλῆῇ,:- ἡ δὲ παθητική, οἷον of τε Αἴαντες καὶ οἱ ᾿ἸΙξίονες, 
1058 0 ἡ δὲ ἠθική, οἷον αἱ Φθιώτιδες καὶ ὁ Πηλεύς. ¢ τὸ δὲ τέταρ- 
τὸν ons t οἷον αἴ τε Φορκίδες καὶ Προμηθεὺς καὶ ὅσα ἐν 
δον. μάλιστα μὲν οὖν ἅπαντα δεῖ πειρᾶσθαι ἔχειν, εἰ 3 
δὲ μή, τὰ μέγιστα καὶ πλεῖστα, ἄλλως τε καὶ ὡς νῦν 
ς συκοφαντοῦσιν τοὺς ποιητάς" γεγονότων γὰρ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
μέρος ἀγαθῶν ποιητῶν, ἑκάστου τοῦ ἰδίου ἀγαθοῦ ἀξιοῦσι 
τὸν ἕνα ὑπερβάλλειν. δίκαιον δὲ καὶ τραγῳδίαν ἄλλην 
καὶ τὴν αὐτὴν λέγειν οὐδεν εἰ» ἴσως «ὡς-:- τῷ μύθῳ᾽ τοῦτο 
δέ, ὧν ἡ αὐτὴ πλοκὴ καὶ λύσις. πολλοὶ δὲ πλέξαντες εὖ 
10 λύουσι κακῶς" δεῖ δὲ ἄμφω ἀεὶ κρατεῖσθαι. χρὴ δὲ dep 4 _ 
εἴρηταε πολλάκις μεμνῆσθαι καὶ μὴ ποιεῖν ἑποποιικὸν σύ- 
στημα τρωγῳδίαν. ἑποποιικὸν δὲ λέγω [δὲ] τὸ πολύμυθον, 
οἷον εἴ τις τὸν τῆς ᾿[λεάδος ὅλον ποιοῖ μῦθον. ἐκεῖ μὲν γὰρ 
διὰ τὸ μῆκος λαμβάνει τὰ μέρη τὸ πρέπον μέγεθος, ἐν 
15 δὲ τοῖς δράμασι πολὺ παρὰ τὴν ὑπόληψιν ἀποβαίνει. ση- 5 
μεῖον δέ, ὅσοι πέρσιν Ἰλίου ὅλην ἐποίησαν καὶ μὴ κατὰ 
μέρος ὥσπερ Εὐριπίδης, <> Νιόβην καὶ μὴ ὥσπερ Αἰ. 


88. τοσαῦτα yap... ἐλέχθη seclus. Susemihl ed. 1. τὰ μέρη] τὰ μύθον Sus. 
ed. 2 sec. Ueberweg. 34. «ἡ δὲ ἀπλῇ» cum definitione deesse susp. 
Vahlen. 1456 ἃ 1. τὸ δὲ τέταρτον dns) τὸ δὲ τερατῶδες Schrader: τὸ 
δὲ τέταρτον «ἡ ἁπλῆ, οἷον . . . καρέκβασι: δὲ ἡ τερατώ >dys Ueberweg (of. 
Susemihl) : τὸ δὲ τέταρτον ὄψι: (cf. 1468 ἃ δ) Bywater. Sed τὰ εἴδη in | 
hoc loco eadem utique cese debent quae in xxiv. 1. 4, τε apogr. : 
γε A. 6. ἑκάστου apogr. : ἕκαστον A®. 8. οὐδενὶ lows ὧς Bonits: 
οὐδὲν lows τῷ codd. τοῦτο} ταὐτὸ Teichmiiller: τούτῳ Bursian, - 10. 
κρατεῖσθαι (cf. Polit. vii. 18. 1821 Ὁ 88) Vahlen, ‘prensarant utramque’ 
Arabs : κρονγεῖσθαι codd. 12. δὲ alterum om. apogr. 17. #add. 
Vahlen. 
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There are four kinds of Tragedy,—first, the Com- 2 
plicated, depending entirely on reversal of fortune 
and recognition ; next, the Simple; next, the Pathetic 
(where the motive is passion),—such as the tragedies on 

96 Ajax and Ixion; next, the Ethical (where the motives 
are ethical),—such as the Phthiotides and the Peleus. | 
< We here exclude the supernatural kind >, such as 
the Phorcides, the Prometheus, and tragedies whose 
scene is in the lower world. The poet should endeavour, 3 
if possible, to combine all poetic merits; or failing that, 
the greatest number and those the most important; 
the more so, in face of the cavilling criticism of 
the day. For whereas there have hitherto been good 
poets, each in his own branch, the critics now expect 
one man to surpass all others in their several lines of 
excellence. 

In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to take is the plot. Identity exists where the 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tie the knot well, but unravel it ill) Both arts, 
however, should always be mastered. 

_ Again, we should remember what has been often said, 4 
and not make a Tragedy into an Epic structure. By an 
Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of plots: 
as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy out of 
the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, owing 
to its length, each part assumes its proper magnitude. 
In the drama the result is far from the expectation. 
The proof is that the poets who have dramatised the 5 
whole story of the Fall of Troy, instead of selecting ᾿ 
portions, like Euripides; or who—unlike Aeschylus— 
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σχύλος, ἡ ἐκπίπτουσιν ἢ κακῶς ἀγωνίζονται, ἐπεὶ καὶ ᾿Αγά- 
Gav ἐξέπεσεν ἐν τούτῳ μόνῳ' ἐν δὲ ταῖς περιπετείαις [καὶ 
20 ἐν τοῖς ἁπλοῖς πράγμασι) στοχάζεται ὧν βούλονται θαυ- 
μαστῶς" τραγικὸν γὰρ τοῦτο καὶ φιλάνθρωπον. ἔστιν δὲ 6 
τοῦτο, ὅταν ὁ σοφὸς μὲν μετὰ πονηρίας δὲ ἐξαπατηθῇ, ὥσπερ 
Σίσυφος, καὶ ὁ ἀνδρεῖος μὲν ἄδικος δὲ ἡττηθῇ. ἔστιν δὲ 
τοῦτο εἰκὸς ὥσπερ ᾿Αγάθων λέγει, εἰκὸς γὰρ γίνεσθαι 
85 πολλὰ καὶ παρὰ τὸ eixos. καὶ τὸν χορὸν δὲ ἕνα δεῖ Ἷ 
ὑπολαβεῖν τῶν ὑποκριτῶν καὶ μόριον εἶναι τοῦ ὅλου καὶ 
συναγωνίζεσθαι μὴ ὥσπερ Εὐριπίδῃ ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ Σοφοκλεῖ. 
τοῖς δὲ λοιποῖς τὰ ἀδόμενα «οὐδὲν» μᾶλλον τοῦ μύθου ἢ 
ἄλλης τραγῳδίας ἐστίν διὸ ἐμβόλιμα ἄδουσιν πρώτου 
30 ἄρξαντος ᾿Αγάθωνος τοῦ τοιούτου. καίτοι τί διαφέρει ἢ 
ἐμβόλιμα ἄδειν ἢ εἰ ῥῆσιν ἐξ ἄλλου eis ἄλλο ἁρμόττοι 
ἢ ἐπεισόδιον ὅλον; 
XIX περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν ἄλλων ἤδη εἴρηται, λοιπὸν δὲ περὶ 
λέξεως καὶ διανοίας εἰπεῖν. τὰ μὲν οὖν περὶ τὴν διάνοιαν ἐν 
35 τοῖς περὶ ῥητορικῆς κείσθω, τοῦτο γὰρ ἴδιον μᾶλλον ἐκείνης 
τῆς μεθόδου. ἔστι δὲ κατὰ τὴν διάνοιαν ταῦτα, ὅσα ὑπὸ 
τοῦ λόγου δεῖ παρασκευασθῆναι. μέρη δὲ τούτων τό τε ἀπο- 3 
δεικνύναι καὶ τὸ λύειν καὶ τὸ πάθη παρασκευάζειν, οἷον 
188» ἔλεον ἢ φόβον ἡ ὀργὴν καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα, καὶ ἔτι μέγεθος 
καὶ μικρότητας. δῆλον δὲ ὅτι καὶ [ev] τοῖς πράγμασιν ἀπὸ 3 
τῶν αὐτῶν ἰδεῶν δεῖ χρῆσθαι, ὅταν ἢ ἐλεεινὰ ἡ δεινὰ ἢ 


19. καὶ ἐν. .. πράγμασι seclus. Susemihl. 20. στοχάζεται Heinsius : 
στοχάζονται codd. 22, δὲ add. apogr. 24. elxds}] καὶ elxds 
Susemihl, qui τραγικὸν... φιλάνθρωπον post ἡττηθῇ collocat. 27. 
ὥσπερ... ὥσπερ) ὥσπερ wap’... ὥσπερ παρὰ Ald., Bekker. 28. ἀδόμεγα 
Maggi, ‘quae canuntur’ Arabs: διδόμενα 45. οὐδὲν add. Vahlen, ‘ nihil 
- . - aliud amplius’ Arabe: οὐ add. Maggi. 83. ἤδη apogr.: ἠδ᾽ A®. 
34. καὶ Hermann: ὃ codd. 1456 Ὁ 2 μικρότητα: A*: σμικρότητα 
apogr. ἐν seclus. Ueberweg (cf. Spengel). 8. ἰδεῶν apogr. : εἰδεῶν 45. 
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have taken the whole tale of Niobe, either fail utterly or 
figure badly on the stage. Even Agathon has been 
known to fail from this one defect. In his reversals of 
fortune, however, he shows a marvellous skill in the 
effort to hit the popular taste,—to produce a tragic 
effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is6 
produced when the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is 
cheated, or the brave villain defeated. Such an event 
is probable in Agathon’s sense of the word: ‘it is 
probable, he says, ‘that many things should happen 
contrary to probability.’ 

The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the 7 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, and 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 
of Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral songs 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet 
what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 
from one play to another ? 

XIX —It remains to speak of the Diction and the Thought, 
the other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning the Thought, we may assume what is said 
in the Rhetoric; to which inquiry the subject more 
strictly belongs. Under Thought is included every effect 
which has to be produced by speech; in particular,— 3 
proof and refutation ; the excitation of the feelings, such ἢ 
as pity, fear, anger, and the like; the heightening or 
extenuating of facts. Further, it is evident that the 8 
dramatic incidents must be treated from the same points 

F 
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μεγάλα ἢ εἰκότα δέῃ παρασκευάζειν" πλὴν τοσοῦτον δια- 

5 φέρει, ὅτι τὰ μὲν δεῖ φαίνεσθαι ἄνευ διδασκαλίας, τὰ δὲ 
ἐν τῷ λόγῳ ὑπὸ τοῦ λέγοντος παρασκενάζεσθαε καὶ παρὰ 
τὸν λόγον γίγνεσθαι. τί γὰρ ἂν εἴη τοῦ λόγοντος ἔργον, εἰ 
φαίνοιτο ἤδη ἃ δεῖ καὶ μὴ διὰ τὸν λόγον ; τῶν δὲ περὶ τὴν 4 
λέξιν ἂν μέν ἐστιν εἶδος θεωρίας τὰ σχήματα τῆς λέξεως, 

10 & ἐστιν εἰδέναι τῆς ὑποκριτικῆς καὶ τοῦ τὴν τοιαύτην ἔὄχον- 
τος ἀρχιτεκτονικήν, οἷον τί ἐντολὴ καὶ τί εὐχὴ καὶ διή- 
now καὶ ἀπειλὴ καὶ ἐρώτησις καὶ ἀπόκρισις καὶ εἴ τι 
ἄλλο τοιοῦτον. παρὰ γὰρ τὴν τούτων γνῶσιν ἢ ἄγνοιαν οὐδὲν 5 
εἰς τὴν ποιητικὴν ἐπιτίμημα φέρεται ὅ τι καὶ ἄξιον σπου- 

15 δῆς. τί γὰρ ἄν τις ὑπολάβοι ἡμαρτῆσθαι ἃ Πρωταγόρας 
ἐπιτιμᾷ, ὅτι εὔχεσθαι οἰόμενος ἐπιτάττει εἰπὼν “μῆνιν ἄει- 
δε θεά," τὸ γὰρ κελεῦσαι φησὶν ποιεῖν τι ἢ μὴ ἐπίταξίς 
ἐστιν. διὸ παρείσθω ὡς ἄλλης καὶ οὐ τῆς ποιητικῆς ὃν. 
θεώρημα. 

XX [τῆς δὲ λέξεως ἁπάσης τάδ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ μέρη, στοιχεῖον 
συλλαβὴ σύνδεσμος ὄνομα ῥῆμα [ἄρθρον] πτῶσις λόγος. 
στοιχεῖον μὲν οὖν ἐστιν φωνὴ ἀδιαίρετος, οὐ πᾶσα δὲ 3 
RN" JE Gs πολυ over ὐγνεδθαὶ deed wel wl τῶν 
θηρίων εἰσὶν ἀδιαίρετοι φωναὶ ὧν οὐδεμίαν λέγω στοι- 

25 χεῖον. ταύτης δὲ μέρη τό τε φωνῆεν καὶ τὸ ἡμίφωνον καὶ 3 
ἄφωνον. ἔστιν δὲ φωνῆεν μὲν «τὸ» ἄνευ προσβολῆς ὄχον 
φωνὴν ἀκουστήν, ἡμίφωνον δὲ τὸ μετὰ προσβολῆς ἔχον 
φωνὴν ἀκουστήν, οἷον τὸ Σ καὶ τὸ Ῥ, ἄφωνον δὲ τὸ μετὰ 


ἃ. φαίνοιτο ecripel: φανοῖτο codd. ἤδη ἃ δεῖ Tyrwhitt: ὅδη Castelvetro: 
ἤδη δι᾿ αὐτὰ Susemihl: ἡδέα codd. Vahlen ed. 3: § δέοι Vahlen ed. 2. 
41. ἄρθρον soclus. Hartung (cf. Susemibl): ante ὄνομα posuit Spengel — 
(quod confirm. Arabs): σύνδοσμο!ι «ἢ» ἄρθρον ὄνομα ῥῆμα Steinthal. 
48. ewer) apogr., Arabs ‘compositas voci.’ 
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of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object is to 

156» evOke the sense of pity, fear, grandeur, or probability. 
The only difference is, that the incidents should speak 
for themselves without verbal exposition ; while the . 
effects aimed at in a speech should be produced by the - 
speaker, and as a result of the speech. For what were 
the need of a speaker, if the proper impression were at 
once conveyed, quite apart from what he says? | 

Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the 4 
inquiry treats of the Figures of Speech. But this 
province of knowledge belongs to the art of Declamation, 
and to the masters of that science. It includes, for 
instance,—what is a command, a prayer, a narrative, a 
threat, a question, an answer, and so forth. To know or 5 
not to know these things involves no serious censure 
upon the poet’s art. For who can admit the fault 
imputed to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, 

- *Sing, goddess, of the wrath, he gives a. command 
under the idea that he utters a prayer? For to call on 
some one to do or not to do is, he says, a command. 
We may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that 
belongs to another art, not to poetry. 

XX [Language in general includes the following parts :— 
the Letter, the Syllable, the Connecting words, the Noun, 
the Verb, the Inflexion, the Sentence or Phrase. 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 3 
sound, but only one from which an intelligible sound can 
be formed. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, 
none of which I call a letter. Letters are of three $ 
kinds,—vowels, semi-vowels, and mutes. A vowel is “- 
that which without contact of tongue or lip has an 
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προσβολῆς καθ᾽ αὑτὸ μὲν οὐδεμίαν ἔχον φωνήν, μετὰ δὲ 
30 τῶν ἐχόντων τινὰ φωνὴν γινόμενον ἀκουστόν, οἷον τὸ T' καὶ 

τὸ Δ. ταῦτα δὲ διαφέρει σχήμασίν τε τοῦ στόματος καὶ 4 
τητι, ἔτι δὲ ὀξύτητι καὶ βαρύτητι καὶ τῷ μέσῳ" περὶ ὧν 

καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐν τοῖς μετρικοῖς προσήκει θεωρεῖν. συλλαβὴ ὅ 
35 δέ ἐστιν φωνὴ ἄσημος συνθετὴ ἐξ ἀφώνου « « καὶ φωνὴν 
ἔχοντος. καὶ γὰρ τὸ ΤᾺ ἄνευ τοῦ Ῥ συλλαβὴ καὶ μετὰ 
τοῦ P, οἷον τὸ TPA. ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτων θεωρῆσαι τὰς δια- 

φορὰς τῆς μετρικῆς ἐστιν. σύνδεσμος δέ ἐστιν φωνὴ ἄσημος 6 
δ᾽ ἣ οὔτε κωλύει οὔτε ποιεῖ φωνὴν μίαν σημαντικὴν ἐκ πλειό- 
νων φωνῶν, πεφυκυῖα [συν]τίθεσθαι καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄκρων 
καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ pécou’ ἢ φωνὴ ἄσημος ἣ ἐκ πλειόνων μὲν φω- 
νῶν μιᾶς, σημαντικῶν δέ, ποιεῖν πέφυκεν μίαν σημαντικὴν 

ς φωνήν, οἷον τὸ ἀμφί καὶ τὸ περί καὶ τὰ ἄλλα᾽ «ἣ» φωνὴ 1... 
ἄσημος ἣ λόγου ἀρχὴν ἢ τέλος ἢ διορισμὸν δηλοῖ, ἣν μὴ 
ἁρμόττει ἐν ἀρχῇ λόγου τιθέναι καθ᾽ αὑτήν, οἷον μέν, ἥτοι, 
δέ. [ἢ φωνὴ ἄσημος 4 οὔτε κωλύει οὔτε ποιεῖ φωνὴν 
μίαν σημαντικὴν ἐκ πλειόνων φωνῶν πεφυκυῖα τίθεσθαε καὶ 

10 ὀπὶ τῶν ἄκρων καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ μέσον. ὄνομα δέ ἐστι φωνὴ 8 


35. Post ἀφώνον intercidisse videtur «ἢ ἐξ ἀφώνον καὶ ἡμιφώνον». Post 
φωνὴν ἔχοντος coni. Christ <4 πλειόνων ἀφώνων καὶ φωνὴν ἔχοντο!ι;». 
86. καὶ γὰρτὸ ΓΑ... τοῦ Ρ] Tyrwhitt: καὶ γὰρ τὸ 'P ἄνεν τοῦ A... μετὰ τοῦ 
Α 45: καὶ γὰρτὸ A ἄνεν τοῦ ΤΡ... μετὰ τοῦ ΓἕὃἑἙ Μ, Schmidt: καὶ γὰρ τὸ ΓΡ οὐκ 
ἔστι συλλαβή, ἀλλὰ μετὰ τοῦ A Margoliouth, collato Arabe, ‘nam I et P 
sine A non faciunt syllabam, quoniam tantum fiunt syllaba cum A.’ 
1457 a 3. πεφυκυῖα τίθεσθαι Winstanley: πεφυκυῖαν συντίθεσθαι codd. 
4-8. loous valde perturbatus. In restituendo secutus sum Susemihl 
(praceunte ) Ita valgo legitur: καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄκρων καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ 
μέσον, ἣν μὴ ἁρμόττει (ἣν μὴ ἁρμόττῃ apogr., Bekker) ἐν ἀρχῇ τιθέναι 
ual’ αὐτόν (αὐτήν Tyrwhitt), οἷον μέν, Gro, δέ (vel δή). ἢ φωνὴ ἄσημο: 
ἢ ἐκ πλοιίέσων μὲν φωνῶν μιᾶς σημαντικῶν (σημαντικὸν 45) δὲ ποιεῖν πέφνκεν 
μίαν σημαντικὴν φωνήν. ἄρθρον δ᾽ ἐστὶ φωνὴ ἄσημοι, ἢ λόγον ἀρχὴν ἢ 
τέλοι ἢ διορισμὲν δηλοῖ, οἷον τὸ ἀμφί (GK. ἴ. AS: φημί Ald., Bekker) καὶ 
γὸ νορί καὶ τὰ ἄλλα. ᾽ 6-10. 9... . μέσον seclus. Reis, Hermann. 
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audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 
contact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 
that which with such contact has by iteelf no sound, 
but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 
D. These are distinguished according to the form 4 
assumed by the mouth, and the place where they are 
produced; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 
long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 
mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to the 
metrical treatises. : 

A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a 5 
mute and a vowel <or of a mute, a semi-vowel> and a 
vowel: for GA without R is a syllable, as it also is 
with R—-GRA. But the investigation of these differ- 
ences belongs also to metrical science. 

wa A Connecting word is ἃ non-significant sound, which 6 
neither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 
into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 
end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—aes 
ἀμφί, περί, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence ; 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by iteelf at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as μόν, ἤτοι, δέ. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant; for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘ god-given,’ the δῶρον or ‘ gift’ is not in 
iteelf significant. 
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συνθετὴ σημαντικὴ ἄνευ χρόνου ἧς μέρος οὐδέν ἐστι καθ᾽ 
αὑτὸ σημαντικόν᾽ ἐν γὰρ τοῖς διπλοῖς οὐ χρώμεθα ὡς καὶ 
αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ σημαῖνον, οἷον ἐν τῷ Θεοδώρῳ τὸ δῶρον 
οὐ σημαίνει. ῥῆμα δὲ φωνὴ συνθετὴ σημαντικὴ μετὰ χρό- 9 

15 νου ἧς οὐδὲν μέρος σημαίνει καθ᾽ αὑτό, ὥσπερ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν 
ὀνομάτων᾽ τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἄνθρωπος ἢ λευκόν οὐ σημαίνει τὸ 
πότε, τὸ δὲ βαδίζει ἢ βεβάδικεν προσσημαίνει τὸ μὲν τὸν 
παρόντα χρόνον τὸ δὲ τὸν παρεληλυθότα. πτῶσις δ᾽ ἐστὶν 10 
ὀνόματος ἢ ῥήματος ἡ μὲν τὸ κατὰ τὸ τούτου ἢ τούτῳ ση- 

20 μαῖνον καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα, ἡ δὲ κατὰ τὸ ἑνὶ ἢ πολλοῖς, οἷον 
ἄνθρωποι ἢ ἄνθρωπος, ἡ δὲ κατὰ τὼ ὑποκριτικά, οἷον κατ᾽ 
ἐρώτησιν ἐπίταξιν" τὸ γὰρ <ap'> ἐβάδισεν ἢ βάδιζε πτῶσις 
ῥήματος kate ταῦτα τὰ εἴδη ἐστίν. λόγος δὲ φωνὴ συνθετὴ 11 
σημαντικὴ ἧς ἔνια μέρη καθ᾽ αὑτὰ σημαίνει ts’ οὐ γὰρ -- 

25 ἅπας λόγος ἐκ ῥημάτων καὶ ὀνομάτων σύγκειται, οἷον ὁ 
τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ὁρισμός, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνδέχεται ἄνευ ῥημάτων εἶναι 
λόγον, μέρος μέντοι ἀεί τι σημαῖνον ὅξει, οἷον ἐν τῷ βαδί- 
ζει Κλέων τὸ Κλέων. εἷς δέ ἐστι λόγος διχῶς, ἢ γὰρ ὁ ὃν 13 
σημαίνων, ἢ ὁ ἐκ πλειόνων συνδέσμῳ, οἷον ἡ Ἰμαᾶς μὲν 

30 συνδέσμῳ εἷς, ὁ δὲ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τῷ ὃν σημαίνειν. 

ΧΧῚΙ ὀὄνόματος δὲ εἴδη τὸ μὲν ἁπλοῦν, ἁπλοῦν δὲ λέγω ὃ μὴ 
dx σημαινόντων σύγκειται, οἷον γῆ, τὸ δὲ διπλοῦν τούτου 
δὲ τὸ μὲν ἐκ σημαίνοντος καὶ ἀσήμου (πλὴν οὐκ ἐν τῷ 
ὀνόματε σημαίνοντος καὶ ἀσήμου), τὸ δὲ ἐκ σημαινόντων 
17. ποτὲ Spengel. βαδίζει apogr.: βαδίζειν Α5. 19, τὸ add. apogr. 
22. dp’ add. Vahlen. βάδιζε apogr.: ἐβάδιζεν A®. 27. βαδίζει 
apogr.: βαδίζειν 46: “ἐν τῷ βαδίζειν," Ἐλέων ὁ Ἐλέωνος Susemih 
(praceunte Μ. Schmidt). 28. τὸ Κλέων Bigg: ὁ Κλέων codd. 29. 
συνδέσμῳ apogr.: συνδέσμων Α5, 80. τῷ apogr.: τὸ AS , 88, καὶ 


ἀσήμον seclus. Ussing, commate posito post σημαίνοντος v. 34. 
(ef. Arabs ‘non tamen indicans in nomine’) ; fort. recte. 
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A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 9 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in iteelf signi- 
ficant. or ‘man,’ or ‘white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks, or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to. the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of, ‘to, or the like; or 

that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the mode of address—a question, it may be, 
or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are verbal 
inflexions of this kind. 

A Sentence or Phrase is a composite sound, some of 11 
whose parts are in themselves significant ; for every such 
combination of words is not composed of verbs and nouns 
—the definition of man, for example—but it may dis- 
pense with the verb. Still it will always have some 
significant part, as the word ‘Cleon’ in ‘Cleon walks.’ 
A sentence or phrase may form a unity in two ways,— 12 
either as signifying one thing, or as consisting of several 
parts linked together. Thus the Iliad is one by the 
linking together of parts, the definition of man by the 
unity of the thing signified. ] 

XXI Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By 
simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 
such as γῇ. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word this distinction dis- 
appears), or of elements that are both significant. A 
word may likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in 
form, a8 are most magniloquent compounds, such as 
Hermo-caico-xanthus, 
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35 σύγκειται. εἴη δ᾽ ἂν καὶ τριπλοῦν καὶ τετραπλοῦν ὄνομα καὶ 
πολλαπλοῦν, οἷον τὰ πολλὰ τῶν μεγαλείων, οἷον Ἕρμοκαϊ»- 
τον κόξανθος. ἅπαν δὲ ὄνομά ἐστιν ἢ κύριον ἢ γλῶττα ἢ μετα- 3 
φορὰ ἢ κόσμος ἢ πεποιημένον ἢ ἐπεκτεταμένον ἢ ὑφῃρη- 
μένον ἢ ἐξηλλαγμένον. λέγω δὲ κύριον μὲν ᾧ χρῶνται 8 
ὅκαστοι, γλῶτταν δὲ ᾧ ὅτεροι, ὥστε φανερὸν ὅτι καὶ γλῶτ- 
stay καὶ κύριον εἶναι δυνατὸν τὸ αὐτό, μὴ τοῖς αὐτοῖς δέ" 
τὸ γὰρ σύγυνον Κυπρίοις μὲν κύριον, ἡμῖν δὲ γχῶττα. με- 4 
ταφορὰ δέ ἐστιν ὀνόματος ἀλλοτρίου ἐπιφορὰ ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
-γένους ἐπὶ εἶδος ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ εἴδους ἐπὶ τὸ γένος ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ εἴ- 
Sous ἐπὶ εἶδος ἢ κατὰ τὸ ἀνάλογον. λόγω δὲ ἀπὸ γένους μὲν 5 
10 ὀπὶ εἶδος, οἷον “νηῦς δέ μοι ἦδ᾽ ὅστηκεν"" τὸ γὰρ ὁρμεῖν ἐστιν 
ἑστάναι τι. ἀπ᾽ εἴδους δὲ ἐπὶ γένος, “ἦ δὴ μυρί᾽ ᾿Οδυσσεὺς 
ἐσθλὰ ἔοργεν"" τὸ γὰρ μυρίον πολύ «τί» ἐστιν, ᾧ νῦν ἀντὶ 
τοῦ πολλοῦ κέχρηται. ἀπ᾽ εἴδους δὲ ἐπὶ εἶδος οἷον “χαλκῷ 
᾿ ἀπὸ ψυχὴν ἀρύσας" καὶ “ ταμὼν ἀτειρέι χαλκῷ." ἐνταῦθα 
1s γὰρ τὸ μὲν ἀρύσαι ταμεῖν, τὸ δὲ ταμεῖν ἀρύσαι εἴρηκεν" 
ἄμφω γὰρ ἀφελεῖν τί ἐστιν. τὸ δὲ ἀνάλογον λέγω, ὅταν 6 
ὁμοίως ἔχῃ τὸ δεύτερον πρὸς τὸ πρῶτον καὶ τὸ τέταρτον 
πρὸς τὸ τρίτον ἐρεῖ γὰρ ἀντὶ τοῦ δευτέρου τὸ τέταρτον ἢ 
ἀντὶ τοῦ τετάρτου τὸ δεύτερον, καὶ ἐνίοτε προστιθέασιν ἀνθ᾽ 
20 οὗ λέγει πρὸς ὅ ἐστι. λέγω δὲ οἷον ὁμοίως ἔχει φιάλη πρὸς 
Διόνυσον καὶ ἀσπὶς πρὸς" Αρη᾽ ἐρεῖ τοίνυν τὴν φιάλην ἀσπίδα 
Διονύσου καὶ τὴν ἀσπίδα φιάλην “Apews. ἢ ὃ γῆρας πρὸς 


86. μεγαλοίων os Winstanley: μογαλείων οἷον Bekker ed. ὃ : μεγαλείων ὧν 
Vahlen: ρμογαλιωτῶν codd. 1457 Ὁ 2. ἀφῃρημένον Spengel (cf. 1458 
81} 8. τὸ om. apogr. 12, τί add. Twining, 
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᾿τν ἘΕΟΙΥ word is common or proper, strange, meta- 3 
phorical, ornamental, newly-coined, extended, contracted, 
or altered. 

By ἃ common or proper word I mean one which is ὃ 
in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and common, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word σύγυνον, 
‘lance,’ is to the Cyprians a common word but to us 
ἃ strange one. 

Metaphor is the application of an alien name by 4 
transference either from genus to species, or from species 
to genus, or from species to species, or by analogy, that is, 
proportion. - Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There 5 
stands my ship’; for to be at anchor is a species of 
standing. From species to genus, as: ‘Verily ten 
thousand noble deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten 
thousand is a species of large number, and is here used 
for a large number generally. From species to species, 
as: ‘Drew away the life with the blade of bronze, and 

' Cleft the water with the vessel of unyielding bronze.’ 
Here dpvoas, ‘to draw away, is used for ταμεῖν, ‘to 
cleave,’ and ταμεῖν again for dpvoas,—each being a species 
of taking away. Analogy or proportion is when the 6 
second term is to the first as the fourth to the third. 
We may then use the fourth for the second, or the 
second for the fourth. Sometimes too we qualify the 
metaphor by adding the term to which the proper word 
is relative. Thus the cup is to Dionysus as the shield 
to Ares. The cup may, therefore, be called ‘the shield 
of Dionysus,’ and the shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, 
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βίον, καὶ ἑσπέρα πρὸς ἡμέραν" ἐρεῖ τοίνυν τὴν ἑσπέραν γῆ- 
pas ἡμέρας καὶ τὸ γῆρας ἑσπέραν βίου fj, ὥσπερ Ἐμπεδοκλῆς, 
85 δυσμὰς βίον. ἐνίοις δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ὄνομα κείμενον τῶν ἀνά. 7 
λογον, GAN οὐδὲν ἧττον ὁμοίως λεχθήσεται" οἷον τὸ τὸν 
καρπὸν μὲν ἀφιέναι σπείρειν, τὸ δὲ τὴν φλόγα ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἡλίου ἀνώνυμον᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ὁμοίως ἔχει τοῦτο πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον καὶ 
τὸ σπείρειν πρὸς τὸν καρπόν, διὸ εἴρηται “σπείρων θεοκτίσταν 
39 φλόγα." ἔστι δὲ τῷ τρόπῳ τούτῳ τῆς μεταφορᾶς χρῆσθαε 8 
καὶ ἄλλως, προσαγορεύσαντα τὸ ἀλλότριον ἀποφῆσαε τῶν 
οἰκείων τι, οἷον εἰ τὴν ἀσπίδα εἴποι φιάλην μὴ Ἄρεως ἀλλ᾽ 
ἄοινον. πεποιημένον δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὃ ὅλως μὴ καλούμενον ὑπὸ τινῶν 9 
αὑτὸς τίθεται ὁ ποιητής, δοκεῖ γὰρ ἔνια elvas τοιαῦτα, οἷον 


35 τὰ κέρατα ἐρνύγας καὶ τὸν ἱερέα ἀρητῆρα. ἐπεκτεταμένον 10 


. Me δέ ἐστιν ἢ ἀφῃρημένον τὸ μὲν ἐὰν φωνήεντι μακροτέρῳ κε- -- 


χρημένον 3 τοῦ οἰκείου ἢ συλλαβῇ ἐμβεβλημένῃ, τὸ δὲ ἂν 
ἀφῃρημένον τι ἦ αὐτοῦ, ἐπεκτεταμένον μὲν οἷον τὸ πόλεως 
πόληος καὶ τὸ Πηλέος «Πηλῆος καὶ τὸ Πηλείδου» IIn- 
ληιάδεω, ἀφῃρημένον δὲ οἷον τὸ κρῖ καὶ τὸ δῶ καὶ “ μία 
γίνεται ἀμφοτέρων by.” ἐξηλλαγμένον δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὅταν 11 
τοῦ ὀνομαζομένου τὸ μὲν καταλείπῃ τὸ δὲ ποιῇ, οἷον τὸ 
“ δεξιτερὸν κατὰ μαζόν " ἀντὶ τοῦ δεξιόν. 
[αὐτῶν δὲ τῶν ὀνομάτων τὰ μὲν ἄρρενα τὰ δὲ θήλεα τὰ 12 
10 δὲ μεταξύ, ἄρρενα μὲν ὅσα τελεντᾷ εἰς τὸ Ν καὶ P καὶ Σ καὶ 


44. ἡμέραε.. . δυσμὰτ)] apogr.: ἡμέρα: ἢ ὥσπερ Ἐμπεδοκλῇ: καὶ τὸ γῆρα: ἑσπέραν 
βίον ἣ δυσμὰς βίον Α5 Vahlen. 25. τῶν A®: τὸ apogr., Bekker. 29. 
«τὸν éguivra> τὸν κάρπον Castelvetro. 82. ἀλλ᾽ dower Vettori: ἄλλα 
οἴνου codd. 1456 ἃ 1. κεχρημένος Hermann. 4, ΤΠῺηλῆο!: καὶ τὸ 
Ἰμηλεῖδον add. M. Schmidt. vi at ac a as aa 
é¥Is). 10. καὶ Z apogr., Maggi: om. A®% 
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as old age is to life, so is evening today. Evening may 
therefore be called ‘the old age of the day, and old age, 
‘the evening of life’ or, in the phrase of Empedocles, 
‘life’s setting sun.’ In some cases one of the terms of 7 
the proportion has no specific name; still, the metaphor 
may be used. For instance, to scatter seed is called 
sowing: but the action of the sun in scattering his rays 
is nameless. Still this action bears to the sun the same 
relation that sowing does to him who scatters the grain. 
Hence the expression of the poet, ‘sowing the god- 
created light.’ There is another way in which this kind 8 
of metaphor may be employed. We may apply an alien 
term, and then deny of that term one of its proper 
attributes; as if we were to call the shield, not ‘ the cup 
of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup.’ 

A newly-coined word is one which has never yet 9 
been in use, but is invented by the poet himself. Some 
such words there appear to be: as ἐρνύγες, ‘sprouters,’ 
for κέρατα, ‘horns, and ἀρητήρ, ‘supplicator, for ἱερεύς, 

‘ priest.’ 

“se A word is extended when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer one, or. when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of extension are,—adAnos for πόλεως, Πηλῆος 
for Πηλέος, and Πηληιάδεω for Πηλείδου : of contrac- 
tion,— xpi, δῶ, and dy, as in μία γίνεται ἀμφοτέρων Sy. 

An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 11 
form is left’ unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in δεξι- 
τερὸν κατὰ μαζόν, δεξιτερόν is for δεξιόν. 

{Nouns in themselves are either masculine, feminine, 13 
or neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or in 
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ὅσα ἐκ τούτου σύγκειται, ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐστὶν δύο, Ψ καὶ Ἐξ, θήλεα 
δὲ ὅσα ἐκ τῶν φωνηέντων εἴς τε τὰ ἀεὶ μακρά, οἷον εἷς H 
καὶ Q, καὶ τῶν ἐπεκτεινομένων eis Α' ὥστε ἴσα συμβαίνει 
πλήθει εἰς ὅσα τὰ ἄρρενα καὶ τὰ θήλεα. τὸ γὰρ Ψ καὶ τὸ Ἐἰ 
15 ταὐτά ἐστιν. εἷς δὲ ἄφωνον οὐδὲν ὄνομα τελευτᾷ, οὐδὲ εἰς 
φωνῆεν βραχύ. εἰς δὲ τὸ 1 τρία μόνον, μέλε κόμμε πέπερι.᾽ 
εἰς δὲ τὸ T πέντε. τὰ δὲ μεταξὺ εἰς ταῦτα καὶ Ν καὶ Σ.] 
ΧΧΙ λέξεως δὲ ἀρετὴ σαφῇ καὶ μὴ ταπεινὴν εἶναι. σα- 
φεστάτη μὲν οὖν ἐστιν ἡ ἐκ τῶν κυρίων ὀνομάτων, ἀλλὰ 
20 ταπεινή. παράδειγμα δὲ ἡ Κλεοφῶντος ποίησις καὶ ἡ 
Σθενέλου. σεμνὴ δὲ καὶ ἐξαλλάττουσα τὸ ἰδιωτικὸν ἡ τοῖς 
ξενικοῖς κεχρημένη. ξενικὸν δὲ λέγω γλῶτταν καὶ μετα- 
φορὰν καὶ ὀπέκτασιν καὶ πᾶν τὸ παρὰ τὸ κύριον. ἀλλ᾽ ἄν 3 
τις ἅμα ἅπαντα τοιαῦτα ποιήσῃ, ἢ αἴνυγμα ἔσται ἢ βαρβα- --. 
45 ρισμός ἂν μὲν οὖν ἐκ μεταφορῶν, αἴνυγμα, ἐὰν δὲ ἐκ 
γλωττῶν, βαρβαρισμός" αἰνύγματός τε γὰρ ἰδέα αὕτη ἐστί, 
τὸ λέγοντα ὑπάρχοντα ἀδύνατα συνάψαι. κατὰ μὲν οὖν 
τὴν τῶν «ἄλλων» ὀνομάτων σύνθεσιν οὐχ οἷόν τε τοῦτο 
ποιῆσαι, κατὰ δὲ τὴν μεταφορὰν ἐνδέχεται, οἷον “ἄνδρ᾽ εἶδον 
30 wupl χαλκὸν ἐπ᾽ ἀνέρι κολλήσαντα,᾽ καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα. ἐκ τῶν 
γλωττῶν βαρβαρισμός. δεῖ ἄρα κεκρᾶσθαί πως τούτοις" τὸ 3 
μὲν γὰρ μὴ ἰδιωτικὸν ποιήσει μηδὲ ταπεινόν, οἷον ἡ γλῶττα 
καὶ ἡ μεταφορὰ καὶ ὃ κόσμος καὶ τἄλλα τὰ εἰρημένα, 


14. πλήθαι apogr. : πλήθη A®. 15. ante ταὐτὰ add. τῷ Z Tyrwhitt. 
17. post πέντε add. apogr. rd wv τὸ νἂπν τὸ γόνν τὸ δόρυ τὸ ἄστν. 24. 
vee ἅπαντα vel ris ἅμα ἅπαντα apogr.: ἂν ἅπαντα Α5. Tahry apogr. : 
ποιῆσαι A. 28. ἄλλων coni. Margoliouth, collato Arabe ‘reliqua 
nemina’: κυρίων Tyrwhitt. $1. ee ee eee, 
of, Arabs ‘si miscentur haeo’: κεκρίσθαι coteri 
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some letter compounded with ¢,—these being two, + 
and £. Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, a8 η and ὠ, and—of vowels that admit of lengthen- 
ing—those in a. Thus the number of letters in which 
nouns masculine and feminine end is the same; for Ψ' 
and £ are equivalent to endings ins. No noun ends in 
a mute or a vowel short by nature. Three only end in ε, 
— pr, copys, πέπερι : five end in v. Neuter nouns end 
in these two latter vowels; also in ν and ς. 

KXII The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. The style which uses only common or proper words 
is in the highest degree clear; at the same time it is 
mean :—witness the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. 
That diction, on the other hand, is lofty and raised above 
the commonplace which employs unusual words. By 
unusual, I mean words rare or strange, metaphorical, ex- 
tended,—anything, in short, that differs from the normal 
idiom. Yet a style wholly composed of such words is 3 
either a riddle or a jargon; a riddle, if it consists of 
metaphors; 8 jargon, if it consists of rare or strange 
words. For the essence of a riddle is to express true 
facts under impossible combinations. Now this cannot 
be done by any arrangement of ordinary words, but by 
the use of metaphor it can. Such is the riddle:-—‘A 
man I saw who on another man had glued the bronze 
by aid of fire,’ and others of the same kind. A diction 
that is made up of rare or strange terms is a jargon. Α 8 
certain infusion, therefore, of these elements is necessary 
to style; for the rare or strange word, the metaphorical, 
the ornamental, and the other kinds above mentioned, 
will raise it above the commonplace and mean, while the 
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εἴδη, τὸ δὲ κύριον τὴν σαφήνειαν. οὐκ ἐλάχιστον δὲ μέρος 4 
δον συμβάλλεται εἰς τὸ σαφὲς τῆς λέξεως καὶ μὴ ἰδιωτικὸν 
αἱ ἐπεκτάσεις καὶ ἀποκοπαὶ καὶ ἐξαλλωγαὶ τῶν ὀνομά- 
των" διὰ μὲν γὰρ τὸ ἄλλως ἔχειν ἢ ὡς τὸ κύριον, παρὰ 
τὸ εἰωθὸς ἡυγνόμενον, τὸ μὴ ἰδιωτικὸν ποιήσει, διὰ δὰ τὸ κοι- 

ς νωνεῖν τοῦ εἰωθότος τὸ σαφὲς ὅσται. ὥστε οὐκ ὀρθῶς ψέγου- 5 
σιν οἱ ἐπιτιμῶντες τῷ τοιούτῳ τρόπῳ τῆς διαλέκτου καὶ δια- 
κωμῳδοῦντες τὸν ποιητήν, οἷον Εὐκλείδης ὁ ἀρχαῖος, ὡς 
ῥάδιον ποιεῖν, εἴ τις δώσει ἐκτείνειν ἐφ᾽ ὁπόσον βούλεται, 
ἐαμβοποιήσας ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ λέξει. “᾿Ἐπιχάρην εἶδον Mapa- 

10 θῶνάδε βαδίζοντα," καὶ “οὐκ ἄν γ᾽ ἐράμενος τὸν ἐκείνον ἐλ- 
λέβορον." τὸ μὲν οὖν φαίνεσθαί τως χρώμενον τούτῳ τῷ 6 
τρόπῳ γελοῖον, τὸ δὲ μέτρον κοινὸν ἁπάντων ἐστὶ τῶν με- 
ρῶν" καὶ γὰρ μεταφοραῖς καὶ γλώτταις καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις. 
εἴδεσι χρώμενος ἀπρεπῶς καὶ ἐπίτηδες ἐπὶ τὰ γελοῖα τὸ 

τς αὐτὸ ἂν ἀπεργάσαιτο. τὸ δὲ ἁρμόττον ὅσον διαφέρει ἐπὶ 7 
τῶν ἐπῶν θεωρείσθω ἐντιθεμένων τῶν «κυρίων» ὀνομάτων 
εἰς τὸ μέτρον. καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς γλώττης δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν μετα- 
φορῶν καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἰδεῶν μετατιθεὶς ἄν τις τὰ 
κύρια ὀνόματα κατίδοι ὅτε ἀληθῆ λόγομεν" οἷον τὸ αὐτὸ 

20 ποιήσαντος ἰαμβεῖον Αἰσχύλον καὶ Εὐριπίδου, ὃν δὲ μόνον 
ὄνομα μεταθέντος, ἀντὶ [κυρίου] εἰωθότος γλῶτταν, τὸ 


1458 Ὁ 1. συμβέλλεται A®: συμβάλλονται apogr. 9. Ἐκιχάρην 
Barsian praceunte Tyrwhitt (Ἠπιχάρην) : fra χάριν ΑΞ, 10. 
ἄν γ᾽ ἐράμενοι apogr.: ἂν γεράμενοε A®: γευσάμενος Tyrwhitt. 11. 
wes) ἀπρεπῶι Twining: πάντως: Hermann. 15. ἁρμόττον apogr. : 
ἁρμόστοντοι Α5, 16. ἐπῶν) ἐπεκτάσεων Tyrwhitt. κυρίων coni. Vahlen. 
21. μεταθέντοι Ald.: μετατιθέντοι A®. κυρίον secludendum coni. Vahlen : 
κυρίον <cal> οἱἰωθότοι Heinsius. 
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use of proper words will make it perspicuous. But 4 
458» nothing contributes more to produce a clearness of 
diction that is remote from commonness than the exten- 
sion, contraction, and alteration of words. For by 
deviating in exceptional cases from the normal idiom, 
the language will gain distinction; while, at the same 
time, the partial conformity with usage will give per- 
spicuity. The critics, therefore, are in error who censure 5 
these licenses of speech, and hold the author up to 
ridicule. Thus Eucleides, thé elder, declared that it 
would be an easy matter to be a poet if you might 
lengthen syllables at will. His travesty consisted in the 
mere form of the verse, for example: 
᾿Ἐσπιχάρην εἶδον Μαραθῶνάδε βαδίζοντα, 
or, | 
οὐκ ἄν γ᾽ ἐράμενος τὸν ἐκείνου ἐλλέβορον. 
To employ such lengthening at all obtrusively is gro- 6 
_ tesque. Here, as in all modes of poetic diction, there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, rare or strange 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
_ the like effect if used without propriety, and with the 
express purpow uf being ludicrous. How great a differ- 7 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a rare or strange’ 
word, a metaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the common or proper word, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example, 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
-who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
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μὲν φαίνεται καλὸν τὸ δ᾽ εὐτελές. Αἰσχύλος μὲν ἘΝ 
ἐν τῷ Φιλοκτήτῃ ἐποίησε 
φαγέδαινα «δ» ἦ μου σάρκας ἐσθίει ποδός, 
4ς 6 δὲ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐσθίει τὸ θοινᾶται μετέθηκεν. καὶ 
νῦν δέ μ᾽ ἐὼν ὀλύγος τε καὶ οὐτιδανὸς καὶ deers, 
εἴ τες λέγοι τὰ κύρια μετατιθεὶς 
vow δέ μ᾽ ἐὼν μικρός τε καὶ ἀσθενικὸς καὶ ἀειδής" 
καὶ 
3 δίφρον [τἾὮ ἀεικέλιον καταθεὶς ὀλίγην τε τράπεζαν," 
δίφρον μοχθηρὸν καταθεὶς μεκράν τε τράπεζαν. 
καὶ τὸ “ἠιόνες Boowow”* ἠιόνες κράζουσιν. ὅτι δὲ ᾿Αριφρά- ὃ 
δης τοὺς τραγῳδοὺς ἐκωμῴδει, ὅτι ἃ οὐδεὶς ἂν εἴποι ἐν τῇ 
διαλέκτῳ τούτοις χρῶνται, οἷον τὸ δωμάτων ἄπο ἀλλὰ μὴ 
35 ἀπὸ δωμάτων, καὶ τὸ σέθεν καὶ τὸ ἀγὼ δέ νιν, καὶ τὸ 
wna ᾿Αχιλλέως πέρι ἀλλὰ μὴ περὶ ᾿Αχιλλέως, καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα 
τοιαῦτα. διὰ γὰρ τὸ μὴ εἶναι ἐν τοῖς κυρίοις ποιεῖ τὸ μὴ 
ἐδιωτικὸν ἐν τῇ λέξει ἅπαντα τὰ τοιαῦτα᾽ ἐκεῖνος δὲ τοῦτο | 
ἡγνόει. ὄστιν δὲ μέγα μὲν τὸ ἑκάστῳ τῶν εἰρημένων προπόν.- 9 
ςτῶς χρῆσθαι, καὶ διπλοῖς. ὀνόμασι καὶ γλώτταις, πολὺ δὲ 
μέγιστον τὸ μεταφορικὸν εἶναι. μόνον γὰρ τοῦτο οὔτε wap’ 
ἄλλου ἔστι λαβεῖν εὐφυίας τε σημεῖόν dors’ τὸ γὰρ εὖ 
μεταφέρειν τὸ τὸ ὅμοιον θεωρεῖν ἐστιν. τῶν δ᾽ ὀνομάτων τὰ 10 
“μὲν διπλᾶ μάλιστα ἁρμόττει τοῖς διθυράμβοις, αἱ δὲ γλῶτ- 
1 Odyse. ix. 515, νῦν δέ μ᾽ ἐὼν ὁλἔγοι τε καὶ οὐτιδανὸς καὶ ἄκικυ:, 


3 Odyes. xx. 250, δίφρον ἀοικέλιον καταθεὶς ὀλίγην τε τράπεζαν. 
8 Tliad xvii. 265. 
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one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 
trivial Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says: 
φαγέδαινα «δ᾽» ἥ μου σάρκας ἐσθίει ποδός" 
Euripides substitutes θοινᾶται ‘feasts on’ for ἐσθίει 
‘feeds on.’ Again, in the line, 
νῦν δέ μ᾽ ἐὼν ὀλίγος τε καὶ οὐτιδανὸς καὶ deers, 

the difference will be felt if we substitute the common 
words, 

viv δέ pe ἐὼν μικρός τε καὶ ἀσθενικὸς καὶ ἀειδής. 
Or, if for the line, 

δίφρον [τ᾿ ἀεικέλιον καταθεὶς ὀλύγην τε τράπεζαν, 
we read, 

δίφρον μοχθηρὸν καταθεὶς μεκράν τε τράπεζαν. 
Or, for ἠεόνες βοόωσιν, ἠιόνες κράζουσιν. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using 8 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, δωμάτων ἄπο instead of ἀπὸ δωμάτων, 

una σέθεν, ἐγὼ δέ νιν, ᾿Αχιλλέως πέρε instead of περὶ 
᾿Αχιλλέως, and the like. It is precisely becauge such 
phrases are not part of the common idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see. 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 
several modes of expression—compound words, rare or 
strange words, and so forth. But the greatest thing by 
far is to have a genius for metaphor. This alone cannot. 
be had from another; it is the mark οὗ a gifted nature, 
—for to make good metaphors implies an eye for 

' resemblances. ; 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 

best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
G 
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20 Tas τοῖς ἡρωικοῖς, αἱ δὰ μεταφοραὶ τοῖς ἰαμβείοις. καὶ ἐν 
μὲν τοῖς ἡρωικοῖς ἅπαντα χρήσιμα τὰ εἰρημένα, ἐν δὲ τοῖς 
ἰαμβείοις διὰ τὸ ὅτε μάλιστα λέξιν μιμεῖσθαι ταῦτα ἀρ- 
μόττει τῶν ὀνομάτων ὅσοις κἂν ἐν [ὅσοις] λόγοις τις χρή- 
σαετο᾽ ἔστι δὲ τὰ τοιαῦτατὸ κύριον καὶ μεταφορὰ καὶ κόσμος. 

1§ wept μὲν οὖν τραγῳδίας καὶ τῆς ἐν τῷ πράττειν μεμή- 
σεως ἔστω ἡμῖν ἱκανὰ τὰ εἰρημένα. 

ΧΧΙΠ περὶ δὲ τῆς διηγηματικῆς καὶ ἐν-εὶ»- μέτρῳ μιμητικῆς, 
ὅτι δεῖ τοὺς μύθους καθάπερ ἐν ταῖς τρωγῳδίαις συνεστάναι 
δραματικοὺς καὶ περὶ μίαν πρᾶξιν ὅλην καὶ τελείαν, ἔχου- 

20 σὰν ἀρχὴν καὶ μέσα καὶ τέλος, ἵν᾽ ὥσπερ ξῷον ὃν ὅλον 
ποιῇ τὴν οἰκείαν ἡδονήν, δῆλον καὶ μὴ ὁμοίας ἱστορίας τὰς 
συνήθεις εἶναι, ἐν αἷς ἀνάγκη οὐχὶ μιᾶς πράξεως ποιεῖσθαι 
δήλωσιν ἀλλ᾽ ἑνὸς χρόνου, ὅσα ἐν τούτῳ συνέβη περὶ ἕνα 
ἢ πλείους, ὧν ἕκαστον ὡς ἔτυχεν Eyes πρὸς ἄλληλα. ὥσπερ 3 

895 γὰρ κατὰ τοὺς αὐτοὺς χρόνους ἥ τ᾽ ἐν Σαλαμῖνε ἐγένετο 
ναυμαχία καὶ ἡ ἐν Σικελίᾳ Καρχηδονίων μάχη οὐδὲν 
πρὸς τὸ αὐτὸ συντείνουσαε τέλος, οὕτω καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἐφεξῆς 
χρόνοις ἐνίοτε yiveras θάτερον μετὰ θάτερον, ἐξ ὧν ὃν 
οὐδὲν γίνεται τέλος. σχεδὸν δὰ οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν ποιητῶν τοῦτο 

30 δρῶσι. διό, ὥσπερ εἴπομεν ἤδη, καὶ ταύτῃ θεσπέσιος ἂν ὃ 
φανείη Ὅμηρος παρὰ τοὺς ἄλλους, τῷ μηδὲ τὸν πόλεμον 
καέπερ ἔχοντα ἀρχὴν καὶ τέλος ἐπιχειρῆσαε "ποιεῖν ὅλον" 
λίαν γὰρ ἂν μέγας καὶ οὐκ εὐσύνοπτος ἔμελλεν ἔσεσθαι, 
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metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 
these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which belong to conver- 
sational idiom. These are——the common or proper, the 
metaphorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 
action, this may suffice. 

XXIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in 
form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly 
ought to be constructed on dramatic principles. It 
should have for its subject a single action, whole and 
complete, with a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
It will thus resemble a living organism, and produce 
its proper pleasure. Herein it differs from the ordinary 
histories, which of necessity present not a single action, 
but a single period, and all that happened within that 
period to one person or to many, little connected together 
as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at Salamis 2 
and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily took 
place at the same time, but did not tend to one result, 
so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet the two may not work up to. 
any common end. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendent excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and anend. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits, it must 
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ἢ τῷ μεγέθει μετριάζοντα καταπεπλεγμένον τῇ ποικιλίᾳ. 
35 νῦν δ᾽ ἂν μέρος ἀπολαβὼν ἐπεισοδίοις κέχρηται αὐτῶν 
πολλοῖς, οἷον νεῶν καταλόγῳ καὶ ἄλλοις ἐπεισοδίοις, οἷς 
διαλαμβάνει τὴν ποίησιν. οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι περὶ ἕνα ποιοῦσι 
τν καὶ περὶ ἕνα χρόνον καὶ μίαν πρᾶξιν πολυμερῆ, οἷον ὁ 
τὰ Κύπρια ποιήσας καὶ τὴν μικρὰν Ἰμάδα. τουγαροῦν ἐκ 4 
μὲν Ἰλιάδος καὶ ᾿Οδυσσείας μία τρωγφῳδία ποιεῖται ἑκα- 
τέρας ἣ δύο μόναι, ἐκ δὲ Κυπρίων πολλαὶ καὶ τῆς μι- 
45 κρᾶς Ἰλεάδος [πλέον] ὀκτώ, οἷον ὅπλων κρίσις, Φιλοκτή- 
της, Νεοπτόλεμος, Εὐρύπυλος, πτωχεία, Λάκαιναι, Trlov 
πέρσις καὶ ἀπόπλους [καὶ Σίνων καὶ Tpwades]. 
XXIV ἔτι δὲ [ἔτι δὲ] τὰ εἴδη ταὐτὰ δεῖ ὄχειν τὴν ἐποποιίαν τῇ 
τραγῳδίᾳ, ἣ γὰρ ἁπλῆν ἢ πεπλεγμένην ἢ ἠθικὴν ἢ παθη- 
ιοτικήν᾽ καὶ τὰ μέρη ἔξω μελοποιίας καὶ ὄψεως 
ταὐτά" καὶ γὰρ περιπετειῶν δεῖ καὶ ἀναγνωρίσεων καὶ πα- 
θημάτων. ἔτι τὰς διανοίας καὶ τὴν λέξιν ἔχειν καλῶς. οἷς 3 
ἅπασιν Ὅμηρος κέχρηταε καὶ πρῶτος καὶ ἱκανῶς. καὶ γὰρ 
καὶ τῶν ποιημάτων ἑκάτερον συνέστηκεν ἡ μὲν Ἰλιὰς ἁπλοῦν 
15 καὶ παθητικόν, ἡ δὲ Οδύσσεια πεπλεγμένον (ἀναγνώρισις 
γὰρ διόλου) καὶ ἠθική. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις λέξει καὶ διανοίᾳ 
πάντα ὑπερβέβληκεν. διαφέρει δὲ κατά τε τῆς συστάσεως 8 
τὸ μῆκος ἡ ἐποποιία καὶ τὸ μέτρον. τοῦ μὲν οὖν μήκους ὄρος 
ἱκανὸς ὁ εἰρημένος" δύνασθαι γὰρ δεῖ συνορᾶσθαε τὴν ἀρχὴν 
20 καὶ τὸ τέλος. εἴη δ᾽ ἂν τοῦτο, εἰ τῶν μὲν ἀρχαίων ἔλάτ- 
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have been complicated by the variety of the incidents. 
As it is, he selects a single portion, and admits many 
episodes from the general story of the war—such as 
the Catalogue of the ships and others—thus diversifying 
10> the poem. All other poets take a single hero, a single 

period, or an action single indeed, but -with a multi- 
plicity of parte. Thus did the author of the Cypria and 
of the Little Iliad. For this reason the [liad and the 4 
Odyssey each furnish the subject of one tragedy, or, at 
most, of two; while the Cypria furnishes many, and the 
Little Iliad eight—-the Award of the Arms, the 
Philoctetes, the Neoptolemus, Eurypylus, the Mendicant 
Odysseus, the Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the 
Departure of the Fleet. | 

XXIV Again, Epic poetry must have the same species as 
Tragedy: it must be simple, complicated, ‘ethical,’ or 
‘pathetic. The parts also, with the exception of song 
and scenery, are the same; for it requires reversals of 
fortune, recognitions, and tragic incidents. Moreover, 
the thoughts and the diction must be artistic In all? 
these respects Homer is our earliest and sufficient model. 
Indeed each of his. poems has a twofold character. The 
Tliad is at once simple and ‘pathetic,’ and the Odyssey 
complicated (for recognition scenes run through it), and 
at the same time ‘ethical’ Moreover, in diction and 
thought he is unequalled. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale on 8 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate — 
limit. We must be able to embrace in a single view the 
beginning and the end; which might be done if the scale 


86 XXIV. 3—7. 1459 Ὁ 21—1460 ἃ 5 
τους ai συστάσεις εἶεν, πρὸς δὲ τὸ πλῆθος τραγῳδιῶν τῶν 
εἷς μίαν ἀκρόασιν τιθεμένων παρήκοιεν. ἔχει δὲ πρὸς τὸ 4 
éweareiverOas τὸ μέγεθος πολύ τι ἡ ἐποποιία ἴδιον διὰ 
τὸ ἐν μὲν τῇ τραγῳδίᾳ μὴ ἐνδέχεσθαι ἅμα πραττόμενα 
25 πολλὰ μέρη μιμεῖσθαι ἀλλὰ τὸ ἐπὶ τῆς σκηνῆς καὶ τῶν 
ὑποκριτῶν μέρος μόνον" ἐν δὲ τῇ ἐποποιίᾳ διὰ τὸ διήγησιν 
elvas ἔστε πολλὰ μέρη ἅμα ποιεῖν περαινόμενα, ὑφ᾽ ὧν 
οἰκείων ὄντων αὔξεται ὁ τοῦ ποιήματος ὄγκος. ὥστε τοῦτ᾽ 
ἔχει τὸ ἀγαθὸν εἰς μεγαλοπρέπειαν καὶ τὸ μεταβάλλειν τὸν 
39 ἀκούοντα καὶ  ἐπεισοδιοῦν ἀνομοίοις ἐπεισοδίοις᾽ τὸ γὰρ 5 
ὅμοιον ταχὺ πληροῦν ἐκπίπτειν ποιεῖ τὰς τραγῳδίας. τὸ δὲ 
μέτρον τὸ ἡρωικὸν ἀπὸ τῆς πείρας ἥρμοκεν. εἰ γάρ τις ἐν 
ἄλλῳτιων μέτρῳ διηγηματικὴν μίμησιν ποιοῖτο ἢ ἐν πολλοῖς, 
ἀπρεπὲς ἂν φαίνοιτο" τὸ γὰρ ἡρωικὸν στασιμώτατον καὶ --. 
35 ὀγκωδέστατον τῶν μέτρων ἐστίν (διὸ καὶ γλώττας καὶ μετα- 
φορὰς δέχεται μάλιστα᾽ περιττὴ γὰρ καὶ «ταύτῃ» ἡ διηγη- 
ματικὴ μίμησις τῶν ἄλλων). τὸ δὲ ἰαμβεῖον καὶ τετράμετρον 
2406 κινητικὰ καὶ τὸ μὲν ὀρχηστικόν, τὸ δὲ πρακτικόν. ὅτι δὲ ἀτο- 6 
πώτερον, εἰ μυγνύοι τις αὖτά, ὥσπερ Χαιρήμων. διὸ οὐδεὶς 
μακρὰν σύστασιν ἐν ἄλλῳ πεποίηκεν ἢ τῷ ἡρῴῳ, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσ- 
wep εἴπομεν αὐτὴ ἡ φύσις διδάσκει τὸ ἁρμόττον αὐτῇ [δι-] 
ς αἱρεῖσθαι. “Ὅμηρος δὲ ὅλλα τε πολλὰ ἄξιος ἐπαινεῖσθαε καὶ 7 
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of the whole were reduced as compared with that of the 
ancient Epic, and the poem made equal in length to the 
tragedies, taken collectively, which are exhibited at one 
sitting. 

Epic poetry has, however, a great—a special— 4 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several actions 
carried on at one and the same time We must 
confine ourselves to the action on the stage and the part 
taken by the players. But in Epic poetry, owing to the 
narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 
can be represented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. This particular 
merit conduces to grandeur of effect; it also serves to 
divert the mind of the hearer and to relieve the story 
with varying episodes. For sameness of incident soon 
prodtces satiety, and makes tragedies fail on the stage. 

As for the metre, the heroic has proved its fitness by 5 
the test of experience. If a narrative poem in any 
other metre were now composed, it would be found 
incongruous. For the heroic of all measures is the 
stateliest and the most imposing; and hence it most 
readily admits rare words and metaphors; as indeed the 
narrative mode of imitation is in this respect singular. — 
On the other hand, the iambic and the _ trochaic 

+ 100 tetrameter are stirring measures, the latter being suited 
to dancing, the former to action. Still more absurd 6 
would it be to mix together different metres, as was done by 
Chaeremon. Hence no one has ever composed a poem on a 
great scale in any other than: heroic verse. Nature herself, 
as we have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 


88 XXIV. 7—10. 1460 a 6—26 
δὴ καὶ ὅτε μόνος τῶν ποιητῶν οὖκ ἀγνοεῖ ὃ δεῖ ποιεῖν αὐτόν. 
αὐτὸν γὰρ δεῖ τὸν ποιητὴν ἐλάχιστα λέγειν" οὐ γάρ ἐστι 
κατὰ ταῦτα μιμητής. οἱ μὲν οὖν ἄλλοι. αὐτοὶ μὲν δι᾽ ὅλον 
ἀγωνίζονται, μιμοῦνται δὲ ὀλίγα καὶ ὀλυγάκις" ὁ δὲ ὀλύγα 
10 φροιμιασάμενος εὐθὺς εἰσάγει ἄνδρα ἢ γυναῖκα ἢ ἄλλο τι 
[ἦθος] καὶ οὐδέν᾽ ἀήθη ἀλλ’ ἔχοντα ἤθη. δεῖ μὲν οὖν ἐν ταῖς 8 
τραγῳδίαις ποιεῖν τὸ θαυμαστόν, μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐνδέχεται ἐν 
τῇ ἐποποιίᾳ τὸ ἄλογον, δι᾽ ὃ συμβαίνει μάλιστα τὸ θαυ- 
μαστόν, διὰ τὸ μὴ ὁρᾶν εἰς τὸν πράττοντα᾽ ἐπεὶ τὰ περὶ 
15 τὴν "Ἕκτορος δίωξιν ἐπὶ σκηνῆς ὄντα γελοῖα ἂν φανείη, οἱ 
μὲν ἑστῶτες καὶ οὐ διώκοντες, ὁ δὲ ἀνανεύων, ἐν δὲ τοῖς 
ἔπεσιν λανθάνει. τὸ δὲ θαυμαστὸν ἡδύ' σημεῖον δέ" πάντες 
γὰρ προστιθέντες ἀταγγέλλουσιν ὡς χαριζόμενοι. δεδίδαχεν 9 
δὲ μάλεστα “Ὅμηρος καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ψευδῆ λέγειν ὡς Sei. 
a0 ἔστι δὰ τοῦτο παραλογισμός. οἴονται γὰρ ἄνθρωποι, ὅταν 
τουδὲ ὄντος τοδὶ ἦ ἢ γινομένου γίνηταε, εἶ τὸ ὕστερον ἔστιν, 
καὶ τὸ πρότερον elvas ἡ γίνεσθαε᾽ τοῦτο δέ ἐστι ψεῦδος. διὸ 
᾿ δή, ἂν τὸ πρῶτον ψεῦδος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τούτου ὄντος ἀνάγκη 
elvas ἢ γενέσθαι [ἢ] προσθεῖναι" διὰ γὰρ τὸ τοῦτο εἰδέναι 
25 ἀληθὲς ὄν, παραλογίζεταε ἡμῶν ἡ ψυχὴ καὶ τὸ πρῶτον ὡς 
ὄν. παράδενγμα δὲ τούτου ἐκ τῶν Νίπτρων. προαιρεῖσθαί 10 
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Christ, fort. recte. 18. ἄλογον Vettori: ἀνάλογον codd. δι’ ὃ Vettori : 
διὸ οὐδ. 14, ἐπεὶ τὰ apogr.: ἔπειτα τὰ Α5. 21. § ἢ apogr. : ἣν AS, 
ree. corr. 4. 22. γενέσθαι coni. Christ. 23, 34) δεῖ Bonits, Christ. 
ἄλλον δὲ A®: ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ rec. corr. : ἄλλο δὲ cod. Robortelli, Bonitzs: ἄλλο 
δ' ὃ Vahlen: ἄλλο, ὃ Christ. $24. 4 seclus. Bonitz, Christ: 7 Vahlen. 
26. τούτου Robortelli: τοῦτο A®: τούτων apogr. 
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Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 
of being the only poet who appreciates the part he 
should take himself. The poet in his own person 
should speak as little as possible; it is not this that 
makes him an imitator. Other poets appear them- 
selves upon the scene throughout, and imitate but little 
and rarely. Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once 
brings in @ man, or woman, or other personage; none of 
them wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with 
a character of his own. 

The element of the wonderful is admitted in Tragedy. 8 
The irrational, on which the wonderful depends for its 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the person acting is not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles beckoning to them to keep back. But in the 
Epic poem the absurdity is unnoticed. Now the wonderful 
is pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that, in 
telling a story, every one adds something startling of his 
own, knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer 9 
who has taught other poets the true art of fiction. 
The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, assuming that if 
one thing is or becomes, a second is or becomes, men 
imagine that, if the second is, the first likewise is or 
becomes. But this is a false inference. Hence, where 
the first thing is untrue, it is quite unnecessary, provided 
the second be true, to add that the first is or has become. 
For the mind, knowing the second to be true, falsely 
infers the truth of the first. There is an example of this 
in the book of the Odyssey containing the Bath Scene. 


90 XXIV. 1o—XXV. 2. 1460 a 27—1460 Ὁ 11 

ve δεῖ ἀδύνατα εἰκότα μᾶλλον ἢ δυνατὰ ἀπίθανα" τούς τε 
λόγους μὴ συνίστασθαι ἐκ μερῶν ἀλόγων, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα 
μὲν μηδὲν ἔχειν ἄλογον, εἰ δὰ μή, ἔξω.τοῦ μυθεύματος, ὥσ- 

30 wep Οἰδίπους τὸ μὴ εἰδέναι πῶς ὁ Λάιος ἀπέθανεν, ἀλλὰ μὴ 
ἐν τῷ δράματι, ὥσπερ ἐν ᾿λέκτρᾳ οἱ τὰ Πύθια ἀπαγγέλλον- 
τες, ἣ ἐν Μυσοῖς ὁ ἄφωνος ἐκ Τεγέας εἰς τὴν Μυσίαν ἥκων. 
ὥστε τὸ λέγειν ὅτι ἀνήύρητο ἂν ὁ μῦθος γελοῖον" ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
γὰρ οὐ δεῖ συνίστασθαι τοιούτους" ἂν δὲ θῇ καὶ φαίνηται 

35 εὐλογωτέρως, ἐνδέχεσθαι καὶ ἄτοπον <by>° ἐπεὶ καὶ τὰ ἐν 
"Odvecelg ἄλογα τὰ περὶ τὴν ἔκθεσιν ὡς οὐκ ἂν ἣν ἀνεκτὰ 

sesso δῆλον ἂν γένοιτο, εἶ αὐτὰ φαῦλος ποιητὴς ποιήσειε᾽ νῦν δὲ 
τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀγαθοῖς ὁ ποιητὴς ἀφανίζει ἡδύνων τὸ ἄτοπον. 
τῇ δὰ λέξει δεῖ διαπονεῖν ἐν τοῖς ἀργοῖς μέρεσιν καὶ μήτε 11 
ἠθικοῖς μήτε διανοητικοῖς" ἀποκρύπτει γὰρ πάλιν ἡ λίαν --. 
ς λαμπρὰ λέξις τά τε ἤθη καὶ τὰς διανοίας. . 

XXV περὶ δὲ προβλημάτων καὶ λύσεων, ἐκ πόσων τε καὶ 
ποίων εἰδῶν ἐστιν, ὧδ᾽ ἂν θεωροῦσιν γένοιτ᾽ ἂν φανερόν. ἐπεὶ 
γάρ ἐστι μιμητὴς ὁ ποιητὴς ὡσπερανεὶ ζωγράφος ἤ τις ἄλλος 
εἰκονοποιός, ἀνάγκη μεμεῖσθαε τριῶν ὄντων τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἕν 

ἴο τε ἀεί, ἢ γὰρ οἷα ἦν ἡ ἔστιν, ἢ οἷά φασιν καὶ δοκεῖ, ἢ ola 
εἶναι δεῖ. ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐξαγγέλλεται λέξει «ἢ κυρίοις ὀνόμασιν» 2 


30. <éd> Οἰδίπους Bywater. 85. ἀποδέχεσθαι apogr. ὅν addidi. 
1400 Ὁ 1 weshene Heinsius: ποιήσει codd. : ἐποίησεν Spengel. ὅδ. re 
apogr. : δὲ A®, 7. ποίων αἰδῶν apogr. : ποίων ἂν εἰδῶν Α5. 9. τὸν 
ἀριθμὸν vel τῷ ἀριθμῷ apogr.: τῶν ἀριθμῶν A®, 10. 4 οἷα apogr. : 
οἷα 45, 11. 9 auplas ὀνόμασιν coni. Vahlen. 
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Accordingly, the poet should prefer probable im- 10 
possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not consist of incidents which the reason rejects. 

' These incidents should, if possible, be excluded; or, at 
least, they should be outside the action of the play. 
Such, in the Oedipus, is the ignorance of the hero as to the 
manner of Laius’ death. The irrational parts should not 
be within the drama,—as in the Electra, the messenger’s 
account of the Pythian games; or, in the Mysians, the 
man who comes from Tegea to Mysia without speaking. 
The plea that otherwise the plot would have been 
ruined, is ridiculous. Such a plot should not in the first 
instance be constructed. But once it has been framed 
and an air of likelihood imparted to it, the absurdity 
itself should be tolerated. Take the irrational incidents 
connected with the landing on Ithaca in the Odyssey. 
How intolerable they might have been would be 

weopapparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. 
As it is, the absurdity is veiled by the bockne charm with 
which the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of the 11 
action, where there is no expression of character or 
thought. On the other hand, character and thought 
are merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XXV With respect to critical difficulties and their solutions, 

the number and nature of the sources from which they 
may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 
other artist, must of necessity imitate one of three 
objects,—things as they were or are, things as they are 
said or thought to be, or things as they ought to be. 


92 ΧΧΥ͂. 2--6. “1460 Ὁ 12—33 


καὶ γλώτταις καὶ μεταφοραῖς" καὶ πολλὰ πάθη τῆς λέξεως 
ἐστί, δίδομεν γὰρ ταῦτα τοῖς ποιηταῖς. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις οὐχ 8 
ἡ αὐτὴ ὀρθότης ἐστὶν τῆς πολιτικῆς καὶ τῆς ποιητικῆς οὐδὲ 
15 ἄλλης τέχνης καὶ ποιητικῆς. αὐτῆς δὲ τῆς ποιητικῆς διττὴ 
ἁμαρτία, ἡ μὲν γὰρ καθ᾽ αὑτήν, ἡ δὲ κατὰ συμβεβηκός. εἰ 4 
μὲν γάρ «τι: προείλετο μεμήσασθαε «μὴ ὀρθῶς δὲ ἐμι- 
μήσατο &’> ἀδυναμίαν, αὐτῆς ἡ ἁμαρτία᾽ εἰ δὲ «διὰ-- 
τὸ προελέσθαι μὴ ὀρθῶς, ἀλλὰ τὸν ἵππον «ἅμ᾽» ἄμφω τὰ 
20 δεξιὰ ance ἢ τὸ καθ᾽ ἑκάστην τέχνην ἁμάρτημα 
οἷον τὸ κατ᾽ ἰατρικὴν ἣ ἄλλην τέχνην [ἢ ἀδύνατα πεποίηται 
ὁποιανοῦν, ov καθ᾽ ἑαυτήν. ὥστε δεῖ τὰ ἐπιτιμήματα ἐν τοῖς 
προβλήμασιν ἐκ τούτων ἐπισκοποῦντα λύειν. πρῶτον μὲν εἰ ὅ 
πρὸς αὐτὴν τὴν τέχνην ἀδύνατα πεποίηται, ἡμάρτηται, 
25 ἀλλ᾽ ὀρθῶς ἔχει, εἰ τυγχάνει τοῦ τέλους τοῦ αὑτῆς (τὸ yap --- 
τέλος εἴρηται), εἰ οὕτως sade sed ἢ αὐτὸ ἢ ἄλλο 
ποιεῖ μέρος. παράδευγμα ἡ τοῦ Exropos δίωξις. εἰ μέντοι τὸ 
τέλος ἣ μᾶλλον ἢ «μὴ-- ἧττον ἐνεδέχετο ὑπάρχειν καὶ κατὰ 
δον “περὶ τούτων τέχνην, [ἡμαρτῆσθαι) οὐκ ὀρθῶς" δεῖ γὰρ 
εἰ ἐνδέχεται ὅλως μηδαμῇ ἡμαρτῆσθαι. ἔτι ποτέρων ἐστὶ 
᾿ τὸ ἁμάρτημα, τῶν κατὰ τὴν τέχνην ἢ κατ᾽ ἄλλο συμβεβη- 
κύς ; ἔλαττον γὰρ εἰ μὴ ἤδει ὅτι ἔλαφος θήλεια κέρατα 
οὐκ ἔχει ἢ εἰ ἀμιμήτως ἔγραψεν. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἐὰν 6 


17. readdidi. μὴ ὀρθῶς... δι’ addidi: post μιμήσασθαι coni, Vahlen ὀρθῶς, 
ἥμαρτε δ᾽ ἐν τῷ μιμήσασθαι &’. 18, εἰ apogr.: ἢ 45, διὰ add. Ueber- 
weg. 19. dw’ add. Vahlen. 21. ἢ ἀδύνατα πεποίηται seclus, Diintzer : 
τέχνην ὁποιανοῦν [8] ἀδύνατα πεποίηται Christ. 28. εἴ τὰ A°, εἰ sup. 
scr. τὰ πρὸς αὐτὴν ΤΥ τέχνην" plerique edd. 24, εἰ add. Vahlen 
ante ἀδύνατα, 26. εἴρηται) εὕρηται Heinsius: τηρεῖται M. Schmidt. 
28. ἢ κὴ ἧττον Ucberweg, ἦττον A°: ὃ ἧττον rec. A‘, Vahlen. 29. 
ἡμαρτῆσθαι scclus. Bywater: dudpryra: Ald., Bekker. 
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_ The vehicle of expression is language—either common 2 
‘words or rare words or metaphors. There are also many 
modifications of language, which we concede to the poets. 
Add to this, that the standard of correctness is not the 3 
same in poetry and politics, any more than in poetry and 
any other art. Within the art of poetry itself there are 
two kinds of faults,—those which touch its essence, and 
those which are accidental. If a poet has proposed to 4 
himself to imitate something, but has imitated it 
incorrectly through want ‘of capacity, the error is 
inherent in the poetry. But if the failure is due to the 
thing he has proposed to do—if he has represented a 
horse as throwing out both his right legs at once, or 
introduced technical inaccuracies in medicine, it may be, 
or in any other art—the error is not essential to the 
poetry. By such considerations as these we should 
answer the objections raised by the critics. 

First we will suppose the poet has represented things 5 
impossible according to the laws of his own art. It is 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end of 
the art be thereby attained (the end being that already 
mentioned),— if, that is, the effect of this or any other \ 
part of the poem is thus rendered more striking. A case in 
point is the pursuit of Hector. If, however, the end might 
have been as well, or better, attained without violating the 
special rules of the poetic art, the error is not justified: 
for every kind of error should, if possible, be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example——not 2 
to know that a hind has no horns isa less serious matter 
than to paint it inartistically. 


94 XXV. 6—10. 1460 Ὁ 34—1461 a 17 


ὀπιτιμᾶται ὅτι οὐκ ἀληθῆ, GAN ἴσως «ὡς» δεῖ----οἷον καὶ 
35 Σοφοκλῆς ἔφη αὐτὸς μὲν olous δεῖ ποιεῖν, Εὐρυπίδην δὲ οἷοι 

εἰσίν----ταύτῃ λντέον. εἰ δὲ μηδετέρως, ὅτι οὕτω φασίν" οἷον 7 

τὰ wept θεῶν, ἴσως γὰρ οὔτε βέλτιον οὕτω λέγειν οὔτ᾽ ἀληθῆ, 


mma ἀλλ᾽ «εἶ: ὄτυχεν ὥσπερ Ἐξενοφάνει" ἀλλ᾽ οὖν φασι. τὰ 


Ὶ 


δὲ ἔσως οὐ βέλτιον μέν, ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως εἶχεν, οἷον τὰ περὶ τῶν 
ὅπλων, “ ἔγχεα δέ σφιν "Oph ἐπὶ σαυρωτῆροφ᾽ "3 οὕτω γὰρ 
τότ᾽ ἐνόμιζον, ὥσπερ καὶ νῦν Ἰλλυριοί. περὶ δὲ τοῦ καλῶς 8 

ς ἣ μὴ καλῶς ἡ εἴρηταί τινε ἢ πέπρακται, ob μόνον σκεπτέον 
εἰς αὐτὸ τὸ πεπραγμένον ἢ εἰρημένον βλέποντα, εἰ σπουδαῖον 
ἡ φαῦλον, ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰς τὸν πράττοντα ἢ λέγοντα πρὸς ὃν 
ἢ ὅτε ἢ ὅτῳ ἡ οὗ ὅνεκεν, οἷον ἢ μείζονος ἀγαθοῦ, ἵνα γέ- 
νηται, ἡ μείζονος κακοῦ, ἵνα ἀπογένηται. τὰ δὲ πρὸς τὴν 9 

10 λέξιν ὁρῶντα δεῖ διαλύειν, οἷον γλώττῃ “ οὐρῆας μὲν wpe. 
τον "3 ἴσως γὰρ οὐ τοὺς ἡμιόνους λέγει ἀλλὰ τοὺς φύ- 
λακας, καὶ τὸν Δόλωνα “ ὅς ῥ᾽ ἢ τοι εἶδος μὲν ἔην κακός "ὃ 
οὐ τὸ σῶμα ἀσύμμετρον ἀλλὰ τὸ πρόσωπον αἰσχρόν, τὸ 
yap εὐειδὲς of Kpijres εὐπρόσωπον καλοῦσι" καὶ τὸ “ ζωρό- 

15 τερον δὲ κέραιε᾽ 4 ov τὸ ἄκρατον ὡς οἰνόφλυξιν ἀλλὰ τὸ 
θᾶττον. τὸ δὲ κατὰ μεταφορὰν εἴρηται, οἷον “ πάντες μέν 10 
ῥα θεοί τε καὶ ἀνέρες Εὗδον παννύχιοι" “δ ἅμα δέ φησιν 


1 Tiad x. 163. 3 Jb. i. 60. 8 Ib. x. 316. 
4 78. ix. 203. 


5 78. ti. 1, ἄλλοι μέν ῥα θεοί re καὶ dvdpes ἱπποκορυσταὶ 
εὖδον παννύχιοι. 

Ib. x. 1, ἄλλοι μὲν παρὰ νηυσὶν ἀριστῆε: Παναχαιῶν 
εὖδον παννύχιοι. 


34. ws coni. Vahlen. _ 85. Εὐριπίδην Heinsius: edperldys codd. 
37. οὔτω apogr.: οὔτε A°, 1461 a 1. εἰ coni. Vahlen. Zevogdve: vel 
Ζενοφάνης apogr.: Revegdvy AC: παρὰ Ἐξενοφάνει Ritter. οὖν Tyrwhitt: 
ed A®, οὖν rec. 45; οὕτω Spengel. 6. οἱ apogr.: ὃ A°. 8. οἷον 
ἢ ΑΘ: οἷον οἱ apogr. 9. ἢ rec. 45 add, 16. τὸ Ao: τὰ 
Spengel. wdvres Grifenhan : ἄλλοι Α9. Ὁ ἘΣ ' 


oq 
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Further, if it be objected that the description is not 6 Ὁ 
true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 
that he drew men as they ought to be drawn; Euripides, 
as they are. In this way the objection may be met. If, 7 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer—‘This is what is commonly said’ This ‘+t 
applies to tales about the gods. It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 
1816 fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said’ Again, 
a description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, 
it was the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: 
‘Upright upon their butt-ends stood the spears.’ This 
was the custom then, as it now is among the Llyriana 

Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8 
done by some one is right or wrong, we must not look 6 
merely to the particular speech or action, and ask 
whether it is in itself good or bad. We must also con- 
sider by whom it is said, to whom, when, in whose 
interest, or for what end; whether, for instance, it be 
for the sake of attaining some greater good, or averting 
some greater evil. 

Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to the 9 
diction. We may note a rare word, as in οὐρῆας μὲν 
πρῶτον, Where the poet perhaps employs οὐρῆας hot in 
the sense of mules, but of sentinels, So, again, of Dolon: 
‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ It is not 
meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his face 
was ugly; for the Cretans use the word εὐειδές, ‘ well- 
favoured,’ to denote a fair face. Again, ζωρότερον δὲ 


96 XXV. 10—15. 1461 a 18—33 
“ ἦ τοι ὅτ᾽ ἐς πεδίον τὸ Τρωικὸν ἀθρήσειεν, Αὐλῶν συρίγγων 
θ᾽ ὅμαδον" "1 τὸ γὰρ πάντες ἀντὶ τοῦ πολλοί κατὰ μετα- 
40 φορὰν εἴρηται, τὸ γὰρ πᾶν πολύ 4° καὶ τὸ “ οἴη δ᾽ ἄμμο- 
pos”? κατὰ μεταφοράν, τὸ γὰρ γνωριμώτατον μόνον. κατὰ 1 
δὲ προσῳδίαν, ὥσπερ [Ἱππίας ἔλνεν ὁ Θάσιος τὸ “ δίδομεν 
δέ οἱ" ® καὶ “ τὸ μὲν οὗ καταπύθεται ὄμβρῳ." τὰ δὲ διαιρέ- 1 
σει, οἷον ᾿Ἐμπεδοκλῆς “ αἶψα δὲ θνήτ᾽ ἐφύοντο, τὰ πρὶν μά- 
ἃς Gow ἀθάνατ'᾽ <elvas> Ζωρά τε πρὶν κέκρητο." τὰ δὲ ἀμφι- 1 
βολίᾳ, “ παρῴχηκεν δὲ πλέω wit "> τὸ γὰρ πλείω ἀμφί. 
βολόν ἐστιν. τὰ δὲ κατὰ τὸ ἔθος τῆς λέξεως" τῶν κεκρα- 1. 
μένων «ἔνια: οἶνόν φασιν εἶναι, [ὅθεν πεποίηται “ κνημὶς 
γεοτεύκτου κασσιτέροιο, Ἶ " ὅθεν εἴρηται ὁ Γανυμήδης “Δὲ 
30 οἰνοχοεύει,"Ἶ οὐπινόντων οἶνον, καὶ χαλκέας τοὺς τὸν σίδηρον 
ἐργαζομένους. εἴη δ᾽ ἂν τοῦτό γε <xal> κατὰ μεταφορά». δεῖ 1 
δὲ καὶ ὅταν ὄνομά τι ὑπεναντίωμά τι δοκῇ σημαίνειν, emi 
σκοπεῖν ποσαχῶς ἂν σημαίνοι τοῦτο ἐν τῷ εἰρημένῳ, οἷον 


1 [iad x. 11, § τοι ὅτ᾽ ἐς πεδίον τὸ Τρωικὸν ἀθρήσειεν, 
θαύμαζεν πυρὰ πολλὰ τὰ καίετο ᾿Ιλιόθι πρό, 
αὐλῶν συρίγγων τ᾽ ἐνοπὴν ὅμαδόν τ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. 

3 78. xviii. 489, οἵη δ᾽ ἄμμορός ἐστι λοετρῶν 'Qxeavoio. 

8 18. xxi. 297, δίδομεν δέ οἱ εὖχος ἀρέσθαι. Sed in Iliade ii. 15 

(de quo hic igitur) Τρώεσσι δὲ κήδε᾽ ἐφῆπται. 

4 Jd. xxiii. 328, τὸ μὲν οὐ καταπύθεται ὄμβρφ. 

8. 78. x. 251, μάλα γὰρ νὺξ ἄνεται, ἐγγύθι δ᾽ His, 
ἄστρα δὲ δὴ προβέβηκε, παρῴχῃηκεν δὲ πλέων νὺξ 
τῶν δύο μοιράων, τριτάτη δ᾽ ἔτι μοῖρα λέλειπται. 

© 78. xxi. 592. 7 Ib, xx. 284. 


19. roGapogr.: om. A°. 25. εἶναι add. Vettori collato Athenaco. 
ζωρά Athenasens: {Gd codd. κέκρητο AS, « rec. sup. scr. : xéxpere apogr. : 
ἄκρητα Karsten ed. Empedocles. 26. τλέω A°: πλέον apogr. : 
πλέων Ald. πλείω] πλεῖον vel πλέον apogr. 28. ἔνια addidi: «ὅσα;» 
τῶν κεκραμένων Veblen: «ὅσα πο;:» τῶν κεκραμένων Ueberweg: πᾶν 
κεκραμένον Barsian. ὅθεν πεποίηται . . . κασσιτέροιο seclus, Christ. 
29. ὅθεν εἴρηται. . . οἷνον in codd. post ἐργαζομένου:, huc revocavit Maggi 
sec. cod. Lampridii. 31. καὶ add. Heinsius. 88. σημαίνοι olim 
Vahlen: σημαίνοια A°: σημήνειον vel σημαίνειε apogr. : σημήνοια Vahlen ed. 8. 


οὐ» 
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xépase, ‘mix the drink livelier, does not mean ‘mix it 
stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘mix it quicker.’ 

Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘ Now all 10 
gods and men were sleeping through the night,—while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes.’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
for ‘many, all being a species of many. So in the 
verse,—‘ alone she hath no part .., οἴη, ‘alone, is 
metaphorical; for the best known may be called the 
only one. ΝΣ 

Again, objections may be removed by a change 11 
of accent, as Hippias of Thasos did in the lines,— 
δίδομεν (διδόμεν) δέ of, and τὸ μὲν οὗ (οὐ) καταπύθεται 
ὄμβρῳ. 

Or again, by punctuation, as in Empedocles—‘Of 8193 
sudden things became mortal that before had learnt to 
be immortal, and things unmixed before mixed.’ 

Or again, by ambiguity of construction,—as in 18 
παρῴχηκεν δὲ πλέω νύξ, where the word πλέω is 
ambiguous. 

Or by the usage of language. Thus some mixed 14 
drinks are called οἶνος, ‘wine.’ Hence Ganymede is said 
‘to pour the wine to Zeus, though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are: called 
χαλκέας, or workers in bronze. This, however, may 
also be taken as a metaphor. 

Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 15 
sistency of meaning, we should consider how many 
senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 
example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze ’—we 16 

H 


98 XXV. 16—18 1461 a 34—1461 Ὁ 17 


τὸ “τῇ ῥ᾽ ἔσχετο χάλκεον ἔγχος," ἢ τὸ ταύτῃ κωλυθῆναι 
35 ποσαχῶς ἐνδέχεται. Od) «δὲ» [ἢ ὡς] μάλιστ᾽ ἄν τις ὑπολά- 
msi Sos, κατὰ τὴν καταντικρὺ ἢ ὡς Τλαύκων λέγει, ὅτι ἔνια 
ἀλόγως προυπολαμβάνουσιν καὶ αὐτοὶ καταψηφισάμενοι 
συλλογίζονται καὶ ὡς εἰρηκότος ὅ τι δοκεῖ ἐπιτιμῶσιν, ἂν 
ὑπεναντίον ἢ τῇ αὑτῶν οἰήσει. τοῦτο δὲ πέπονθε τὰ περὶ 

ς Ἰκάριον. olovras γὰρ αὐτὸν Λάκωνα εἶναι" ἄτοπον οὖν 
τὸ μὴ ἐντυχεῖν τὸν Τηλέμαχον αὐτῷ εἰς Λακεδαίμονα 
ἐλθόντα. τὸ δ᾽ ἴσως ἔχει ὥσπερ οἱ Κεφαλῆνές φασι" wap’ 
αὑτῶν γὰρ γῆμαι λέγουσι τὸν ᾿Οδυσσέα καὶ εἶναι Ἰκάδιον 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ Ἰκάριον. δι᾽ ἁμάρτημα δὲ τὸ πρόβλημα εἰκός 
so στιν. ὅλως δὲ τὸ ἀδύνατον μὲν πρὸς τὴν ποίησιν ἢ πρὸς 
τὸ βέλτιον ἢ πρὸς τὴν δόξαν δεῖ ἀνάγειν. πρός τε γὰρ τὴν 
ποίησιν αἱρετώτερον πιθανὸν ἀδύνατον ἢ ἀπίθανον καὶ δυνα- 
τόν' «καὶ εἰ ἀδύνατον-- τοιούτους εἶναι, οἵους Ζεῦξις 
ἔγραφεν, ἀλλὰ βέλτιον" τὸ γὰρ παράδευγμα δεῖ ὑπερέχειν. 
1s πρὸς «δ᾽» & φασιν, τἄλογα" οὕτω τε καὶ ὅτι ποτὲ οὐκ ἄλο- 
γόν ἐστιν" εἰκὸς γὰρ καὶ παρὲ τὸ εἰκὸς γίνεσθαι. τὰ δ᾽ ὗὑπε- 
ναντίως εἰρημένα οὕτω σκοπεῖν, ὥσπερ οἱ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις 


1 Tb. xx. 272, τῇ ῥ᾽ ἔσχετο μείλινον ἔγχοι. 


8ὅ, δὲ οὐάῥὰϊ: §osseclus. Bywater. ὠδὶ ἢ <dd>, ws coni. Vahlen: ἐνδέχε- 
ται" ὧδὶ ἢ 0s μάλιστ᾽ ἄν τις ὑπολάβοι, Ueberweg. Interpunxerunt post ὠδὶ et 
ὑπολάβοι pleriquoedd. 1461 Ὁ 1. ἔνια] ἔνιοι Vettori. δ. οἱρηκότοι ὅ 


recte. 18. καὶ οἱ dddvarey coni. Vahlen. οἵους Ald., Bekker: οἷον 
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should ask in how many ways we muy take ‘being 
᾿ checked there.’ The true mode of interpretation is the 
1461» precise opposite of what Glaucus mentions. Critics, he 
says, jump at certain groundless conclusions; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated 
in this fashion. The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps 
be the true one. They allege that Odysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 
plausibility to the objection. 

In general, the impossible must be brought under 17 | 
the law of poetic truth, or of the higher reality, or of 
received opinion. With respect to poetic truth, a prob- 
able impossibility is to be preferred to a thing improb- 
able and yet possible. If, again, we are told it is 
impossible that there should be men such as Zeuxis 
painted. ‘Yes, we say, ‘but the impossible is the higher 
thing; for the pattern before the mind must surpass the 
reality.’ To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason ; 
just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability.’ 

Inconsistencies should be examined by the same rules 18 

88 in dialectical refatation—whether the same thing is 


10 XXV. 18—XXVI 2. 1461 Ὁ 18—1462 a 1 
ὅλεγχοι, εἰ τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ πρὸς τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ ὡσαύτως, ὥστε 
καὶ αὑτὸν ἢ πρὸς ἃ αὐτὸς λέγει ἢ ὃ ἂν φρόνιμος ὑποθῆ- 
20 ται. ὀρθὴ δ᾽ ἐπιτίμησις καὶ ἀλογίᾳ καὶ μοχθηρίᾳ, ὅταν μὴ 19 
ἀνάγκης οὔσης μηθὲν χρήσηται τῷ ἀλόγῳ, ὥσπερ Ἐὐριπίδης 
τῷ Αὐγεῖ, ἢ τῇ πονηρίᾳ, ὥσπερ ἐν Ὀρέστῃ τοῦ Μενέλάου. 
τὰ μὲν οὖν ἐπιτιμήματα ἐκ πέντε εἰδῶν φέρουσιν, ἣ γὰρ ὡς 30 
ἀδύνατα ἢ ὡς ἄλογα ἣ ὡς βλαβερὰ ἢ ὡς ὑπεναντία ἢ ὡς 
25 παρὰ τὴν ὀρθότητα τὴν κατὰ τέχνην. αἱ δὲ λύσεις ἐκ τῶν 
εἰρημένων ἀριθμῶν oxerrtas, εἰσὶν δὲ δώδεκα. 
ΙΧΧΥΙ πότερον δὲ βελτίων ἡ ἐποποικὴ μίμησις ἢ ἡ τραγική, 
διαπορήσειεν ἄν τις. εἰ γὰρ ἡ ἧττον φορτικὴ βελτίων, τοιαύ- 
τὴ δ᾽ ἡ πρὸς βελτίους θεατάς ἐστιν ἀεί, λίαν δῆλον ὅτι ἡ 
30 ἅπαντα μιμουμένη φορτική᾽ ὡς γὰρ οὐκ αἰσθανομένων ἂν 
μὴ αὐτὸς προσθῇ, πολλὴν κίνησιν κινοῦνται, οἷον οἱ φαῦλοι 
αὐληταὶ κυλιόμενοι ἂν δίσκον δέῃ μιμεῖσθαι, καὶ ὅλκοντες ὁ 
τὸν κορυφαῖον ἂν Σκύλλαν αὐλῶσιν᾽ ἡ μὲν οὖν τραγῳδία 3 
τοιαύτη ἐστίν, ὡς καὶοἱ πρότερον τοὺς ὑστέρους αὐτῶν ῴοντο 
35 ὑποκριτάς" ὡς λίαν γὰρ ὑπερβάλλοντα πίθηκον 6 Μυννίσκος 
τὸν Καλλιππίδην ἐκάλει, τοιαύτη δὲ δόξα καὶ περὶ Πι»- 
vara δάρου ἦν" ὡς δ᾽ οὗτοι ἔχουσι πρὸς αὑτούς, ἡ ὅλη τέχνη 


18. ὥστε καὶ αὐτὸν} οὕτωτ τε καὶ εἰ καθ᾽ αὐτὸν coni. Christ. 19. φρόνιμο: 
apogr.: φρόνημον A°, φρόνιμον rec. A°, 20. ἀλογίᾳ καὶ μοχθηρίᾳ 
Vahlen: ἀλογία καὶ μοχθηρία codd., Christ. 22. τῷ Αἰγεῖ § τῇ 
apogr. (margo): τῶ αὐγειήτη A°. 27. βελτίων apogr.: βέλτιον 
Ae, 29. δ᾽ ἡ apogr.: δὴ 49, del, λίαν Vahlen: δειλίαν codd. 
31. κισοῦνται apogr. : ngarcdectea 1462 a 1. ἔχουσι apogr. : δ᾽ ἔχουσι 
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| meant, in the same relation, and in the same sense; 
whether the poet contradicts either what he says himself, 
or what is tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 © 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner ὰ 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the Aegeus of Euripides, and the badness of 
Menelaus in the Orestes. 

Thus, there are five sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn. Things are censured either as 
impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or inconsis- 
tent, or inaccurate in respect of some special art. The 
answers should be sought under the twelve heads above - 
mentioned. 

XXVI The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If the more 
refined art is the higher, and the more refined in every 
case is that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
the art which imitates indiscriminately is manifestly 
most unrefined. The audience is supposed to be incap- 
able of apprehension, unless something of their own is 
thrown in by the performers, who therefore execute 
divers movements. Bad flute-players pirouette, if they 
have to express the motion of the discus, or drag the 
coryphaeus about when they play the accompaniment of 
‘Scylia.” Tragedy, it is said, has this same defect. We 2 
may compare the opinion that the older actors enter- 
tained of their successors, Mynniscus used to call 
Callippides ‘ape’ on account of the extravagance of his 

“esa action, and the same view was held of Pindarus. Tragic 
art, then, as a whole, stands to Epic in the same relation 
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πρὸς τὴν ὁποποιίαν ἔχει" τὴν μὲν οὖν πρὸς θεατὰς ἐπιεικεῖς 
φασιν εἶναι <ol> οὐδὲν δέονται τῶν σχημάτων, τὴν δὲ τραγι- 
κὴν πρὸς φαύλουτ᾽ εἰ οὖν φορτική, χείρων δῆλον ὅτι ἂν εἴη. ὃ 
$ πρῶτον μὲν «οὖν» οὐ τῆς ποιητικῆς ἡ κατηγορία ἀλλὰ τῆς 
ὑποκριτικῆς, ὀπεὶ ἔστι περιεργάζεσθαι τοῖς σημείοις καὶ 
ῥαψῳδοῦντα, ὅπερ [ἐστὶ] Σωσίστρατος, καὶ διάδοντα, ὅπερ 
dwoles Μνασίθεος ὁ Ὀπούντιος. εἶτα οὐδὲ κίνησις ἅπασα 
ἀποδοκιμαστέα, εἴπερ μηδ᾽ ὄρχησις, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ φαύλων, ὅπερ 
so καὶ Καλλιππίδῃ ὀπετιμᾶτο καὶ νῦν ἄλλοις ὡς ob ἐλευθέρας 
γυναῖκας μιμουμένων. ers ἡ τραγῳδία καὶ ἄνευ κινήσεως 
ποιεῖ τὸ αὑτῆς, ὥσπερ ἡ ἐποποιία᾽ διὰ γὰρ τοῦ ἀναγινώ- 
σκειν φανερὰ ὁποία τίς dor’ εἰ οὖν ἐστι τά γ᾽ ἄλλα 
κρείττων, τοῦτό γε οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον αὐτῇ ὑπάρχειν. ἔστι 4 
15 δ᾽ éwal τὰ πάντ᾽ ἔχει ὅσαπερ ἡ ὁποποιία, καὶ γὰρ τῷ μέτρῳ -- 
ἔξεστι χρῆσθαι, καὶ ἔτι οὐ μικρὸν μέρος τὴν μουσικὴν καὶ 
τὰς ὄψεις, δι᾽ ἂς αἱ ἡδοναὶ συνίστανται ἐναργέστατα. εἶτα 
καὶ τὸ ἐναργὲς ἔχει καὶ ἐν τῇ ἀναγνώσει καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἔργων. 
ὅτε τῷ ἐν ἐλάττονε μήκει τὸ τέλος τῆς μιμήσεως εἶναι" 5 
μιν τὸ γὰρ ἀθροώτερον ἥδιον ἢ πολλῷ κεκραμένον τῷ χρόνφ᾽ 
λέγω δ᾽ οἷον εἴ τις τὸν Οἰδίπουν θείη τὸν Σοφοκλέους 
ἐν ἔπεσιν ὅσοις ἡ ͵Ἵλιάς.ς ere ἧττον [ἡ] μία μίμησις 6 
ἡ τῶν ὁποποιῶν᾽ σημεῖον δέ" ἐκ γὰρ ὁποιασοῦν [μεμήσεω- 
45 πλείους τραγῳδίαι γίνονται" ὥστε ἐὰν μὲν ἕνα μῦθον 


3. οἵ add. Vettori: ἐποὶ Christ. 4, οἱ apogr.: ἡ AS. δ. οὖν 
add. Bywater, Ussing. ἢ. ἐστὶ seclus, Spengel. διάδοντα apogr. : 
διαδένστα Ae, 12. αὐτῆς apogr.: αὐτῇ: Α5. 14, αὐτῇ apogr.: αὐτὴ 
45, Sere’ ἐπεὶ τὰ Gompers: Sere δ᾽, ὅτι Usener: ἔπειτα διότι codd. 16, 
καὶ τὰς Spas] seclus. Spengel : collocavit post ἐναργέστατα Gompers: καὶ 
τὴν ὄψιν Ald., Bekker. 17. δι’ as vel ale coni. Vahlen: δι᾽ $s codd. 
18. ἀναγνώσα Maggi: dewyruplenA®. 10. τῷ] τὸ Winstanley, Gompers. 
1668 Ὁ 1. ὅδιον ἢ Maggi: ἡδοῖον ὃ apogr.: ἡδονὴ A®, 2. θείη θείη A®, 
8. Alt. 4 om. Ald. 4. μιμήσου: seclus. Gompers. 
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as these different generations of actors do to one another. 
Epic poetry, we are told, is addressed to a cultivated 
audience, who do not need gesture; Tragedy, to an 
inferior public. Being then unrefined, it is evidently ὃ 
on a lower level. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosis- 
tratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
any more than all dancing—but only that of bed per- 
formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
representing ill-bred women. Again, Tragedy like Epic 
poetry produces its effect even without action; ite 
quality can be found out by reading. If, then, in all 
other respects it is superior, this fault, we say, is not 
inherent in it. 

And superior it is, because it has all the epic 4 
elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
music and scenic effects as important accessories; and 
these afford the most vivid combination of pleasures. 
Further, it has vividness of impression in reading as 
well as in representation. Moreover, the art attains ite 5 

wes» end within narrower limits; for the concentrated effect 
is more pleasurable than one which is spread over a long 
time and so diluted. What, for example, would be the 
effect of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a 
form as long as the Iliad? Once more, the Epic imita- 6 
tion has less unity; as is shown by this—that any Epic 
poem will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Now 
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ποιῶσιν, ἢ βραχέως δεικνύμενον μύουρον φαίνεσθαι, ἢ 
ἀκολουθοῦντα τῷ συμμέτρῳ μήκει ὑδαρῆ. « © λέγω δὲ οἷον 
ἐὰν ἐκ πλειόνων πράξεων ἢ συγκειμένη, ὥσπερ ἡ Ἰλιὰς 
dyes πολλὰ τοιαῦτα μέρη καὶ ἡ Ὀδύσσεια ἃ καὶ καθ᾽ ἑαντὰ 
no ἔχει μόγεθος" καίτοι ταῦτα τὰ ποιήματα συνέστηκεν ὡς 
ἐνδέχεται ἄριστα καὶ ὅτι μάλιστα μιᾶς πράξεως μίμησις. 
εἰ οὖν τούτοις τε διαφέρει πᾶσιν καὶ ἔτι τῷ τῆς τέχνης 7 
ἔργῳ (δεῖ γὰρ οὗ τὴν τυχοῦσαν ἡδονὴν ποιεῖν αὑτὸς ἀλλὰ 
τὴν εἰρημένην), φανερὸν ὅτι κρείττων ἂν ely μᾶλλον τοῦ 
35 τέλους τυγχάνουσα τῆς ἐποποιίας. 
wept μὲν οὖν τραγῳδίας καὶ ὁποποιίας, καὶ αὐτῶν 8 
καὶ τῶν εἰδῶν καὶ τῶν μερῶν, καὶ πόσα καὶ τί διαφέρει, 
καὶ τοῦ εὖ 3} μὴ τίνες αἰτίαι, καὶ περὶ ἐπιτιμήσεων καὶ 
λύσεων, εἰρήσθω τοσαῦτα. * * * τς 


Bekker: «λέγω δὲ οἷον ὁ « ἂν δὲ μή, οὐ μία ἡ μίμησις» supplendum 
eomi, Vahlen: «ἀὰν δὲ πλοίονι:, οὐ μία ἡ μίμησιι:» 

δὲ πεοιεῖλαν» Goemperz, 9. ἃ add. apogr. 10. walres ταῦτα τὰ 
Ald. : καὶ τοιαθν᾽ ἄττα A° οἱ plerique codd. 18. ὃ apogr. : οἱ Ae, 
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if the story be worked into a unity, it will, if concisely 
told, appear truncated; or, if it conform to the proper 
Epic scale, it will seem weak and watery. © ἃ ἃ 
What I mean by a story composed of several actions 
may be illustrated from the Iliad and Odyssey, which 
have many parts, each with a certain’ magnitude of its 
own. Yet these poems are as perfect as possible in 
structure; each is, in the truest sense, an imitation of 
ἃ single action. 

If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic postry-in all these 7 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it, as already stated 
—it plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 
attaining its end more perfectly. 

Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epic8& 
poetry in general; their several species and parts, with 
the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to theese objection # ἃ ἃ 
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ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY 
AND THE FINE ARTS 


CHAPTER I 
ART AND NATURE 


ARISTOTLE, it must be premised at the outset, has 
not dealt with fine art in any separate treatise, he 
has formulated no theory of it, he has not marked 
the organic relation of the arts to one another. 
While his love of logical distinctions, his tendency 
to rigid demarcation, is shown even in the province 
of literary criticism by the care with which in 
the Poetics he maps out the subordinate divisions 
of his subject (the different modes of recognition, 
the elements of the plot, etc.), yet he nowhere 
classifies the various kinds of poetry ; still less has 
he given a scientific grouping of the fine arts and 
exhibited their specific differences. We may con- 
fidently assert that many of the aesthetic problems 
which have been since raised never even occurred to 
his mind, though precise answers to almost all such 
questions have been extracted from his writings 
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by the unwise zeal of his admirers. He has how- “ 
ever left some leading principles which we shall 
endeavour to follow out. 

There is ἃ special risk at the present day attend- 
ing any such attempt to bring together his 
fragmentary remarks and present them in a con- 
nected form. His philosophy has in it the germs of 
so much modern thought that we may, almost 
without knowing it, find ourselves putting into his — 
mouth not his own language but that of Hegel. 
Nor is it possible to determine by general rules | 
how far the thought that is implicit in a philo- 
sophical system, but which the author himself has 
not drawn out, is to be reckoned as an integral 
part of the system. In any case, however, 
Aristotle's Poetscs cannot be read apart from his 
other writings. No author is more liable to be 
misunderstood if studied piecemeal. The careless 
profusion with which he throws out the suggestions 
of the moment, leaving it to the intelligence or 
the previous knowledge of his readers to adjust 
his remarks and limit their scope, is in itself a 
possible source of misapprehension. It was an 
observation of Goethe that it needs some insight 
into Aristotle's general philosophy to understand 
what he says about the drama; that otherwise he 
᾿ς confuses our studies; and that modern treatises on 
poetry have gone astray by seizing some accidental 
side of his doctrine. If it is necessary, then, to 
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interpret Aristotle by himself, it will not be unfair 
in dealing with so coherent a thinker to credit him 
with seeing the obvious conclusions which flow 
from his principles, even when he has not formally 
stated them. To bring the substance of his special 
teaching into relation with his fundamental tenets 
is a very different thing from discovering in him 
ideas which, even if present in the germ, could 
only have ripened in another soil and under other 
skies. 

The distinction between fine and useful art 
was first brought out fully by Aristotle. In the 
history of Greek art we are struck rather by the 
union between the two forms of art than by their 
independence. It was a loss for art when the 
spheres of use and beauty came in practice to be 
dissevered, when the useful object ceased to be 
decorative, and the things of common life no 
longer gave delight to the maker and to the user. 
But the theoretic distinction between fine and 
useful art needed to be laid down, and to Aristotle 
we owe the first clear conception of fine art as a 
free and independent activity of the mind, outside 
the domain both of religion and of politics, having 
an end distinct from that of education or moral 
improvement. He has not indeed left us any 
continuous discussion upon fine art. The Poetics 
furnishes no complete theory even of poetry, nor 
is it probable that this is altogether due to the 
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fragmentary form in which this treatise has come - 
down to us. But Aristotle is a systematic thinker, 
and numberless illustrations and analogies drawn 
from one or other of the arts, and scattered through 
his writings, show that he had given special 
attention to the significance of art in its widest 
sense; and that as he had formed a coherent 
view about the place which art held in relation to 
nature, science, and morality, so too he had in his | 
own mind thought out the relation in which the 
two branches of art stood to one another. 

‘Art imitates nature’ (ἡ τέχνη μιμεῖταε τὴν - 
φύσιν), says Aristotle, and the phrase has been 
repeated and has passed current as a summary of 
the Aristotelian doctrine of fine art. Yet the 
original saying was never intended to differentiate 
between fine and useful art; nor indeed could it 
possibly bear the sense that fine art is a copy or 
reproduction of natural objects. The use of 
the term ‘nature’ would in itself put the matter 
beyond dispute; for nature in Aristotle is not the 
outward world of created things; it is the creative 
force, the productive principle of the universe. 
The context in each case where the phrase occurs 
determines its precise application. In the Phystcs’ 
the point of the comparison is that alike in art and 
in nature there is the union of matter (ὅλη) with 
constitutive form (εἶδος), and that the knowledge 

1 Phys, ii, 2.194 31. 
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of both elements is requisite for the natural 
philosopher as for the physician and the architect. 
In the Meteorologica’ the reference is to cooking 
as an artificial mode of producing results similar to 
those produced by the spontaneous action of heat 
in the physical world; digestion (πέψις) itself 
(according to the medical theory of the day) being 
given as an instance of a process of cooking 
_ (neu) carried on by nature within the body. 
Again in the de Mundo* the order of the universe 
is explained to result from a union of opposites ; 
and three illustrations, derived from painting, 
music, and grammar, are added of the mode in 
which art, in imitating nature's diversity, works out 
harmonious results. In most of the instances 
above quoted ‘art’ is limited by the context to. 
useful art; but the analogy does not rest there. 
Art in its widest acceptation has, like nature, 
certain ends in view, and in the adaptation of 
means to ends catches hints from nature who is 
already in some sort an unconscious artist. 

While art in general imitates the method of 
nature, the phrase has special reference to useful 
art, which learns from nature the precise end at 
which to aim. In the selection of the end she acts 
with infallible instinct, and her endeavour to attain 
it is on the whole successful. But at times she 


1 Meteor. iv. 3. 381 b 6. 
2 De Mundo 5. 396 b 18. 


«αὶ I _ 
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makes mistakes as indeed do the schoolmaster and. 
the physician ; failures rather than mistakes they 
should be called, for the fault is not hers; her 
rational intention is liable to be frustrated by 
inherent flaws in the substances with which she is 
compelled to work. She is subject to limitations, 
and can only make the best of her material.’ 

The higher we ascend in the scale of being, the 
more does nature need assistance in carrying out 
her designs. Man, who is her highest creation, 
she brings into the world more helpless than any 
other animal,—unshod, unclad, unarmed.® But in. 
his seeming imperfection lies man’s superiority, for 
the fewer the finished appliances with which he is 
provided, the greater is the demand for intellectual 
effort. By means of the rational faculty of art, 
with which nature has endowed him richly, he is 
able to come to her aid, and in ministering to his 
own needs to fulfil her uncompleted purposes. 
Where from any cause nature fails, art steps in. 
Nature aims at producing health ; in her restorative 
processes we observe an instinctive capacity for 
self-curing.“ But she does not always succeed, and 


1 Phys, ii. 8. 199 a 33, 

2 Op de Part, Anim. iv. 10. 687 9 15, ἡ δὲ φύσις ἐκ τῶν 
ἐνδεχομένων ποιεῖ τὸ βέλτιστον. 

3 De Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a 34. 

4 Phys, ii. 8.199 b 30, ὥστ᾽ εἰ ἐν τῇ τέχνῃ ἔνεστι τὸ ἕνεκά του, 
καὶ ἐν φύσει, Ce ee ἡϑθὴ 
τούτῳ γὰρ ὅοικεν ἡ φύσις. 
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the art of the physician makes good the defect. - 
He discovers one of the links of the chain which 
terminates in health, and uses natures own 
machinery to start a series of movements which 
lead to the desired result. Again, nature has 
formed man to be a ‘political animal.’* Family 
and tribal life are stages on the way to a more 
complete existence, and the term of the process is 
reached when man enters into that higher order of 
community called the state. The state is indeed 
a natural institution, but needs the political art to 
organise it and to realise nature's full idea’ The’ 
function, then, of the useful arts is in all cases ‘to 
supply the deficiencies of nature’;* and he who 


1 Meteor. vi. 7. 1032 Ὁ 6, γίγνεται δὴ τὸ ὑγιὲς νοσήσαντος 
οὕτωτ᾽ ἐπειδὴ τοδὶ ὑγίεια, ἀνάγκη εἰ ὑγιὲς ὅσται τοδὶ ὑπάρξαι, 
οἷον ὁμαλότητα, εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, θερμότητα. καὶ οὕτως ἀεὶ νοεῖ, ἕως 
ἄν ἀγάγῃ εἰς τοῦτο ὃ αὐτὸς δύναται ἔσχατον ποιεῖν. εἶτα ἤδη ἡ 
ἀπὸ τούτου κίνησις ποίησις καλεῖται, ἡ ἐπὶ τὸ ὑγιαίνειν. 

3 Pol. i, ἃ. 1253 a 3, ἄνθρωπος φύσει πολιτικὸν (gov. 
᾿ 3. Pol. iv. (vii) 17. 1887 a 1-2, πᾶσα γὰρ τέχνη καὶ παιδεία τὸ 
τροσλεῖκον τῆς φύσεως βούλεται ἀναπληροῦν. The context here, 
in its reference to education, limits the ecope οὗ τέχνη to weful 
art. In Phys ii. 8. 199 a 15, ἡ τέχνη τὰ μὲν ἐπιτελεῖ ἃ ἡ φύσις 
ἀδυνατεῖ ἀτεργάσασθαι, τὰ δὲ μιμεῖται it is probable that the dis- 
tinction is not, as would at first sight seem, between useful and fine 
art, but between two aspects of useful art, The sentence is not 
quite logical in form, but the meaning is that useful art on the one 
hand satisfies those needs of man for which nature has not fully 
provided, on the other hand its processes are those of nature 
(μιμεῖται ac. τὴν φύσιν), The two clauses respectively mark the 
end and the method of useful art. The main argument of the 
chapter is in favour of this view. 


I 
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would be a master in any art must first discern 
the true end by a study of nature's principles, and 
then employ the method which she suggests for 
the attainment of that end. 

‘Nature taught Art,’ says Milton; and the 
same Aristotelian idea was in the mind of Dante, 
when he makes Virgil condemn usury as ἃ departure — 
from nature: ‘Philosophy, to him who hears it, 
points out not in one place alone, how Nature 
takes her course from the Divine Intellect, and 
from its art. And, if thou note well thy Physics,! 
thou wilt find, not many pages from the first, that 
your art as far as it can, follows her (Nature), as 
the scholar does his master. . . . And because the 
usurer takes another way, he contemns Nature in 
herself, and in her follower (Art), placing elsewhere 
his hope.’ The phrase on which we have been 
commenting is the key to this passage: useful art 
_ supplements nature, and at the same time follows 
her guidance. 

1 Phys, ii. 2. 
3 Inferno xi. 097-111, Carlyle’s Translation. 


CHAPTER II 
‘IMITATION’ AS AN AESTHETIC TERM 


THe term ‘fine ‘art’ is not one that has been 
transmitted to us from the Greeks. Their phrase 
was the ‘imitative arts’ {μειμητικαὶ τέχναι), ‘modes 
of imitation’ (μεμήσεις),} or sometimes the ‘liberal 
arta’ (ἐλευθέριοε τέχναι). ‘Imitation’ as the com- 
mon characteristic of the fine arts was not origin- 
ated by Aristotle, nor even by Plato. The phrase 
had previously been current both in popular speech 
and literary idiom, and marked, in particular, the 
antithesis between this form of art and industrial 
production. The idea of imitation is connected in 
our minds with a want of creative freedom, with a 
literal or servile copying: and the word, as trans- 
mitted from Plato to Aristotle, was already tinged 
by some such disparaging associations. The 
Platonic view that the real world is a weak or 


1 He applies the term μεμήσειξ only to poetry and music (Poet. 
"i 2), but the constant use of the verb μιμεῖσθαι or of the adjective 
_ μιμητικός ‘in connexion with the other arts above enumerated 
proves that all alike are counted as arts of imitation, 
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imperfect repetition of an ideal archetype led to the 
world of reality being regarded in a special sense, 
and on a still lower plane, as a world of mere 
imitation. Aristotle, as his manner was, accepted 
the current phrase and interpreted it anew. True, 
he may sometimes have been misled by its 
guidance, and not unfrequently his meaning is 
obscured by his adherence to the outworn formula. 
But he deepened and enriched its signification, 
looking at it from many sides and in the light of the 
masterpieces of Greek art and literature. 

This will become apparent as we proceed. 
Meanwhile—if we may so far anticipate what is to 
follow—a crucial instance of the inadequacy of the 
literal English equivalent ‘imitation’ to express 
the Aristotelian idea is afforded by a passage in 
ch. xxv. The artist may ‘imitate things as they 
ought to be’: he may place before him an 
unrealised ideal. We see at once that there is no 
question here of bare imitation, of a literal tran- 
script of the world of reality. 

It has been already mentioned that ‘to imitate 
nature, in the popular acceptation of the phrase, is 
not for Aristotle the function of fine art. The 


᾿ actual objects of aesthetic imitation are threefold 


—0n, πάθη, πράξεις By ἤθη are meant the 
1 Post, xxv. 1, ἀνάγκη μιμεῖσθαι τριῶν ὄντων τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἕν 
τι de, ἣ γὰρ οἷα ἦν ἣ ὄστιν, ἢ οἷά φασι καὶ aa δεῖ, 
See aleo pp. 167 ἢ , 
3 Cp. Post. i. 5. 
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characteristic moral qualities, the permanent disposi- 
tions of the mind, which reveal a certain condition 
of the will: πάθη denotes the more transient 
emotions, the passing moods of feeling: πράξεις are 
actions in their proper and inward sense. An act 
viewed merely as an external process or result, one 
of a series of outward phenomena, is not an object 


of aesthetic imitation. The πρᾶξις that art seeks © 


to reproduce is an inward process, a psychical 
energy working outwards; deeds, incidents, events, 
situations, being included under it so far as these 
spring from an inward act of will, or elicit some 
activity of thought or feeling.’ 

Here lies the explanation of the somewhat 
startling phrase used in the Poetics, ch. ii., that ‘men 
acting’ are the objects imitated by the fine arts: ἢ 
—by all and not merely by dramatic or narrative 
poetry where action is more obviously represented. 
Everything that expresses the mental life, that 
reveals a rational personality, will fall within this 
larger sense: of ‘action.’ Such actions are not 
necessarily processes extending over a period of 
time: they may realise themselves in a single 
moment; they may be summed up in a particular 


mood, ἃ given situation. The phrase is virtually — 


1 Op. Eth Nic. i 8. 1098 b 15, τὰς δὲ πράξεις καὶ ras 
ἐνεργείας τὰς ψυχικὰς wept ψυχὴν τίθεμεν. 

2 Pos. ii, 1, ἐπεὶ δὲ μιμοῦνται οἱ μιμούμενοι πράττοντας 
κιτιλ, 


fatal Pee κα . 


-~ 
-~ 
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an equivalent for the ἤθη, πάθη, πράξεις above 
enumerated. 

The common original, then, from which all the 
arts draw is human life,—its mental processes, its 
spiritual movements, its outward acts issuing from 
|deeper sources ; in a word, all that constitutes the 
‘inward and essential activity of the soul. On this 
principle landscape and animals are not ranked 
among the objects of aesthetic imitation. The 
whole universe is not conceived of as the raw 
material of art. Aristotle's theory is in agreement "Ὁ 
with the practice of the Greek poets and artists 
of the classical period, who introduce the external 
; world only so far as it forms a background of 
action, and enters as an emotional element into 
man’s life and heightens the human interest. 

We may now proceed to determine more nearly 
the meaning of ‘ imitation.’ 

A work of art 1s a likeness (ὁμοίωμα) or re- 
production of an original, and not a symbolic - 
representation of τὲ; and this holds good whether 
the artist draws from a model in the real world 
or from an ,unrealised ideal in the mind. The 
distinction may be shown by Aristotle's own 
illustrations. A sign or symbol has no essential 
resemblance, no natural connexion, with the thing 
signified. Thus spoken words are symbols of 


1 This point is worked out in detail by Teichmiiller, Ari- 
tetelicche Forschungen, ii, 145-1564, 
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mental states, written words are symbols of spoken 
words; the connexion between them is con- 
ventional.’ On the other hand mental impressions 
are not signs or symbols, but copies of external 
reality, likenesses of the things themselves. ᾿ In 
the act of sensuous perception objects stamp upon 
the mind an impress of themselves like that of a 
signet ring, and the picture (φάντασμα) 80 engraven 
_ on the memory is compared to a portrait (ζωγρά- 
φημα, εἰκών)" Thus the creations of art are, as it 
were, pictures which exist for the ‘ phantasy.’ 

Of this faculty, however, Aristotle does not 
give a very clear or consistent account. He defines © 
it as ‘ “the movement which results upon an actual 
sensation”: more simply we may define it as the 
after-effect of a sensation, the continued presence 
of an impression after the object which first 
_ excited it has been withdrawn from actual ex- 
~perience.’*® As such it is brought in to explain 


1 De Interpret. i. 1. 16 a 3, ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῶν 
ἐν τῇ ψνχῇ παθημάτων σύμβολα, καὶ τὰ γραφόμενα τῶν ἐν τῇ 
φωνῇ. In ch. 8, 16 4 87 the connexion is said to be κατὰ 
συνθήκην. 

3. De Mem. εἰ Remin, i. 450 a 37---461 4 17. Οὗ. de Interpret. 
i, 1. 16 a 7, where the παθήματα or mental impressions are said 
to be ὁμοιώματα of reality. 

8 E. Wallace, Aristotle’s Psychology, Intr. Ὁ. Ixxxvii.: see the 
whole section relating to this subject, pp. lxxxvi—xcvii. The defini- 
tion is in de Anim. iii, 3. 429 4 1, ἡ φαντασία dy εἴη κίνησις ὑπὸ 
τῆς αἰσθήσεως τῆς κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν γιγνομένη. 80 de Somne 1. 
459 « 17. ἃ 
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the illusions of dreaming and other kindred 
phenomena. But it is more than a receptivity 
of sense, it is on the borderline between sense and 
thought. It is treated as an image-forming faculty, 
by which we can recall at will pictures previously 
presented to the mind’ and may even accomplish 
some of the processes of thought.’ If in default of 
ἃ nearer equivalent we call it ‘imagination '—that 
is, an image-making faculty—we must remember 
that Aristotle’s psychology takes no account of the 
creative imagination, which not merely reproduces 
objects passively nerceived, but fuses together the 
things of thought and sense, and forms a new 
world of its own, recombining and transmuting 
the materials of experience.’ 

We have thus advanced another step in the 
argument. A work of art reproduces tts original, 
not as tt 15 in ttself, but as wt appears to the 
senses. Art addresses itself not to the abstract 
reason but to the sensibility and image-making 
faculty ; it is concerned with outward appearances ; 

1 De Anim, iii, 3, 427 Ὁ 17-20. 

2 De Anim. iii. 10. 433 a 10. 

8 The idea of a creative faculty using but transforming the 
empirical world is not unknown either to Plato or Aristotle, but 
they have no distinct word to denote this faculty. In Philostratus . 
(cire, 210 a.p), Vit. Apoll. vi. 19, φαντασία is the active imagina- 
tion as opposed to the faculty of μίμησις. φαντασία, ἔφη, ταῦτα 
(te the sculptured forms of the gods by a Pheidias or Praxiteles) 
εἰργάσατο σοφωτέρα μιμήσεως δημιονυργόξ' μίμησις μὲν γὰρ 
δημιονργήσει ὃ εἶδεν, φαντασία δὲ καὶ ὃ μὴ εἶδεν. 


teal 
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of both elements is requisite for the natural 
philosopher as for the physician and the architect. 
In the Meteorologica’ the reference is to cooking 
as an artificial mode of producing results similar to 
those produced by the spontaneous action of heat 
in the physical world; digestion (πέψις) itself 
(according to the medical theory of the day) being 
given as an instance of a process of cooking 
_ (new) carried on by nature within the body. 
Again in the de Mundo? the order of the universe 
is explained to result from a union of opposites ; 
and three illustrations, derived from painting, 
music, and grammar, are added of the mode in 
which art, in imitating nature's diversity, works out 
harmonious results, In most of the instances 
above quoted ‘art’ is limited by the context to. 
useful art; but the analogy does not rest there. 
Art in its widest acceptation has, like nature, 
certain ends in view, and in the adaptation of 
means to ends catches hints from nature who is 
already in some sort an unconscious artist. 

While art in general imitates the method of 
nature, the phrase has special reference to useful 
art, which learns from nature the precise end at 
which to aim. In the selection of the end she acts 
with infallible instinct, and her endeavour to attain 
it is on the whole successful. But at times she 


1 Meteor, iv. 3. 381 Ὁ 6. 
2 De Mundo ὅδ. 396 Ὁ 18. 
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makes mistakes as indeed do the schoolmaster and. 
the physician ; failures rather than mistakes they 
should be called, for the fault is not hers; her 
rational intention is liable to be frustrated by 
inherent flaws in the substances with which she is 
compelled to work. She is subject to limitations, 
and can only make the best of her material.’ 

The higher we ascend in the scale of being, the 
more does nature need assistance in carrying out 
her designs. Man, who is her highest creation, 
she brings into the world more helpless than any 
other animal,—unshod, unclad, unarmed.* But in. 
his seeming imperfection lies man’s superiority, for 
the fewer the finished appliances with which he is 
provided, the greater is the demand for intellectual 
effort. By means of the rational faculty of art, 
with which nature has endowed him richly, he is 
able to come to her aid, and in ministering to his 
own needs to fulfil her uncompleted purposes. 
Where from any cause nature fails, art steps in. 
Nature aims at producing health ; in her restorative 
processes we observe an instinctive capacity for 
self-curing.* But she does not always succeed, and 


1 Phys, ii, 8. 199 a 33. 

2 Cp de Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a 15, ἡ δὲ φύσις ἐκ τῶν 
ἐνδεχομένων ποιεῖ τὸ βέλτιστον. 

8 De Part. Anim, iv. 10. 687 a 34. 

4 Phys, ii 8. 199 Ὁ 30, ὥστ᾽ εἰ ἐν τῇ τέχνῃ ἔνεστι τὸ Evexd τον, 
καὶ ἐν φύσει, μάλιστα δὲ δῆλον aaa aa 
τούτῳ γὰρ ὅοικεν ἡ φύσις. 
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the art of the physician makes good the defect. - 
He discovers one of the links of the chain which 
terminates in health, and uses natures own 
machinery to start a series of movements which 
lead to the desired result.’ Again, nature has 
formed man to be a ‘political gnimal.’* Family 
and tribal life are stages on the way to a more 
complete existence, and the term of the process is 
reached when man enters into that higher order of 
community called the state. The state is indeed 
a natural institution, but needs the political art to 
organise it and to realise nature's full idea. The’ 
function, then, of the useful arts is in all cases ‘to 
supply the deficiencies of nature’;* and he who 


1 Meteor. vi. 7. 1038 Ὁ 6, γίγνεται δὴ τὸ ὑγιὲς νοσήσαντος 
οὕτως ἐπειδὴ τοδὶ ὑγίεια, ἀνάγκη εἰ ὑγιὲς ἔσται Todt ὑπάρξαι, 
οἷον ὁμαλότητα, εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, θερμότητα. καὶ οὕτως ἀεὶ νοεῖ, ἕως 
ἂν ἀγάγῃ εἰς τοῦτο ὃ αὐτὸς δύναται ἔσχατον ποιεῖν. εἶτα ἤδη ἡ 
ἀπὸ τούτου κίνησις ποίησις καλεῖται, ἡ ἐπὶ τὸ ὑγιαίνειν. 

2 Pol. i, 3. 1253 a 2, ἄνθρωπος φύσει πολιτικὸν (yor. 

Pol. iv. (vii.) 17. 1837 a 1-8, πᾶσα γὰρ τέχνη καὶ παιδεία τὸ 
προσλεῖπον τῆς φύσεως βούλεται ἀναπληροῦν. The context here, 
- in its reference to education, limits the scope οἵ τέχνη to useful 
art. In Phys. ii, 8. 199 a 15, ἡ τέχνη τὰ μὲν ἐπιτελεῖ ἃ ἡ φίσις 
ἀδυνατεῖ ἀπεργάσασθαι, τὰ δὲ μιμεῖται it is probable that the dis- 
tinction is not, as would at first sight seem, between useful and fine 
art, but between two aspects of useful art. The sentence is not 
quite logical in form, but the meaning is that useful art on the one 
hand satisfies those needs of man for which natare has not fully 
provided, on the other hand its processes are those of nature 
(μιμεῖται ac. τὴν iow). The two clauses respectively mark the 
end and the method of useful art. The main argument of the 
chapter is in favour of this view. 


I 
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would be a master in any art must first discern 
the true end by a study of nature's principles, and 
then employ the method which she suggests for 
the attainment of that end. 

‘Nature taught Art,’ says Milton; and the 
same Aristotelian idea was in the mind of Dante, 
when he makes Virgil condemn usury as a departure — 
from nature: ‘Philosophy, to him who hears it, 
points out not in one place alone, how Nature 
takes her course from the Divine Intellect, and 
from its art. And, if thou note well thy Physics,! 
thou wilt find, not many pages from the first, that 
your art as far as it can, follows her (Nature), as 
the scholar does his master. . . . And because the 
usurer takes another way, he contemns Nature in 
herself, and in her follower (Art), placing elsewhere 
his hope.’* The phrase on which we have been 
commenting is the key to this passage: useful art 
_ supplements nature, and at the same time follows 
her guidance. 

1 Phys, ii, 2. 
3 Inferno xi. 97-111, Carlyle’s Translation. 


CHAPTER II 
‘IMITATION’ AS AN AESTHETIC TERM 


THe term ‘fine‘art’ is not one that has been 
transmitted to us from the Greeks. Their phrase 
was the ‘imitative arts’ (μεμητικαὶ τέχναι), ‘ modes 
of imitation’ (μεμήσεις),} or sometimes the ‘liberal 
arts’ (ἐλευθέριοι τέχναι). ‘Imitation’ as the com- 
mon characteristic of the fine arts was not origin- 
ated by Aristotle, nor even by Plato. The phrase 
had previously been current both in popular speech 
and literary idiom, and marked, in particular, the 
antithesis between this form of art and industnal 
production. The idea of imitation is connected in 
our minds with a want of creative freedom, with a 
literal or servile copying: and the word, as trans- 
mitted from Plato to Aristotle, was already tinged 
by some such disparaging associations. The 
Platonic view that the real world is a weak or 


1 He applies the term μιμήσεις only to poetry and music (Poet. 
i, 2), but the constant use of the verb μιμεῖσθαι or of the adjective 
_ μιμητικός ‘in connexion with the other arts above enumerated 
proves that all alike are counted as arts of imitation. 


ν: 
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imperfect repetition of an ideal archetype led to the 
world of reality being regarded in a special sense, 
and on a still lower plane, as a world of mere 
imitation. Aristotle, as his manner was, accepted 
the current phrase and interpreted it anew. True, 
he may sometimes have been misled by its 
guidance, and not unfrequently his meaning is 
obecured by his adherence to the outworn formula, — 
But he deepened and enriched its signification, 
looking at it from many sides and in the light of the 
masterpieces of Greek art and literature. 
This will become apparent as we proceed. 
Meanwhile—if we may so far anticipate what is to 
follow—a crucial instance of the imadequacy of the 
literal English equivalent ‘imitation’ to express 
the Aristotelian idea is afforded by a passage in 


| ch. xxv. The artist may ‘imitate things as they 


ought to be’:' he may place before him an 
unrealised ideal. We see at once that there is no 
question here of bare imitation, of a literal tran-_ 
script of the world of reality. 

It has been already mentioned that ‘to imitate 
nature, in the popular acceptation of the phrase, is 
not for Aristotle the function of fine art. The 


᾿ actual objects of aesthetic imitation are threefold 


- ἤθη, πάθη, apates* By ἤθη are meant the 
1 Post, xxv. 1, ἀνάγκη μιμεῖσθαι τριῶν ὄντων τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἕν 
τι del, ἣ γὰρ οἷα ἦν ἢ erry, ee ees δεῖ. 
See also pp. 157 ££ 
8 Cp. Post. i 5. 
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characteristic moral qualities, the permanent disposi- 
tions of the mind, which reveal a certain condition 
of the will: πάθη denotes the more transient 
emotions, the passing moods of feeling : πράξεις are 
actions in their proper and inward sense. An act 
viewed merely as an external process or result, one 
of a series of outward phenomena, is not an object 


of aesthetic imitation. The πρᾶξις that art seeks | 


to reproduce is an inward process, a psychical 
energy working outwards ; deeds, incidents, events, 
situations, being included under it so far as these 
spring from an inward act of will, or elicit some 
activity of thought or feeling.’ 

Here lies the explanation of the somewhat 
startling phrase used in the Poetics, ch. ii., that ‘men 
acting’ are the objects imitated by the fine arts :* 
—by all and not merely by dramatic or narrative 
poetry where action is more obviously represented. 
Everything that expresses the mental life, that 
reveals a rational personality, will fall within this 
larger sense: of ‘action.’ Such actions are not 
necessarily processes extending over a period of 
time: they may realise themselves in a single 
moment; they may be summed up in a particular 


mood, a given situation. The phrase is virtually — 


1 Cp. Eth, Nic. i, 8. 1098 b 15, rds δὲ πράξεις καὶ ras 
ἐνεργείας τὰς ψυχικὰς περὶ γυχὴν τίθεμεν. 

2 Pos, ii, 1, ἐπεὶ δὲ μιμοῦνται of μιμούμενοι πράττοντας 
KT. 


a -.-ς-. 
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an equivalent for the ἤθη, πάθη, πράξεις above 
enumerated. 

The common original, then, from which all the 
arts draw is human life,—its mental processes, its 
spiritual movements, its outward acts issuing from 
deeper sources ; in a word, all that constitutes the 
inward and essential activity of the soul. On this 
principle landscape and animals are not ranked 
among the objects of aesthetic imitation. The 
whole universe is not conceived of as the raw 
material of art. Aristotle's theory is in agreement "Ὁ 
with the practice of the Greek poets and artists 
_ of the classical period, who introduce the external 
| world only so far as it forms a background of 
action, and enters as an emotional element into 
man’s life and heightens the human interest. 

We may now proceed to determine more nearly 
the meaning of ‘ imitation.’ 

A work of art 15. α likeness (ὁμοίωμα) or re- 
production of an original, and not a symbolic - 
representation of tt; and this holds good whether 
the artist draws from a model in the real world 
or from an .unrealised ideal in the mind. The 
distinction may be shown by Aristotle's own 
illustrations. A sign or symbol has no essential 
resemblance, no natural connexion, with the thing 
signified. Thus spoken words are symbols of 

1 This point is worked out in detail by Teichmiiller, Aris- 
tetelische Forschungen, ii, 145-154. 
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mental states, written words are symbols of spoken 
words; the connexion between them is con- 
ventional. On the other hand mental impressions 
are not signs or symbols, but copies of external 
reality, likenesses of the things themselves. In 
the act of sensuous perception objects stamp upon 
the mind an impress of themselves like that of a 
signet ring, and the picture (φάντασμα) 80 engraven 
_ on the memory is compared to a portrait ({eypd- 
φημα, εἰκών). Thus the creations of art are, as it 
were, pictures which exist for the ‘ phantasy.’ 

Of this faculty, however, Aristotle does not 
give a very clear or consistent account. He defines . 
it as ‘“‘the movement which results upon an actual 
sensation”: more simply we may define it as the 
after-effect of a sensation, the continued presence 
of an impression after the object which first 
_ excited it has been withdrawn from actual ex- 
- perience.’* As such it is brought in to explain 


1 De Interpret, i. 1. 16 ὁ 3, ἔστι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῶν 
ἐν τῇ γυχῇ παθημάτων σύμβολα, καὶ τὰ γραφόμενα τῶν ἐν τῇ 
φωνῇ. In ch. 8. 16 ὁ 37 the connexion is said to be κατὰ 

2 De Mem.  Remin, i. 450 a 37—461 217. Cp. de Interpret. 
i, 1. 16 a7, where the παθήματα or mental impressions are said 
to be ὁμοιώματα of reality. 

8 KE. Wallace, Aristotl’s Psychology, Intr. p. lxxxvii.: see the 
whole section relating to this subject, pp. Ixxxvi—xcvii. The defini- 
tion is in de Anim, iii, 3. 439 a 1, ἡ φαντασία dy εἴη κίνησις ὑπὸ 
τῆς αἰσθήσεως τῆς κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν γιγνομένη. So de Somne 1. 
459 0 17. ὃ 
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the illusions of dreaming and other kindred 
phenomena. But it is more than a receptivity 
of sense, it is on the borderline between sense and 
thought. It is treated as an image-forming faculty, 
by which we can recall at will pictures previously 
presented to the mind and may even accomplish 
some of the processes of thought.’ If in default of 
ἃ nearer equivalent we call it ‘imagination ’"—that 
18, an image-making faculty—we must remember 
that Aristotle’s psychology takes no account of the 
creative imagination, which not merely reproduces 
objects passively verceived, but fuses together the 
things of thought and sense, and forms a new 
world of its own, recombining and transmuting 
the materials of experience." 

We have thus advanced another step in the 
argument. A work of art reproduces tts original, 
not as tt 1s tn ttself, but as tt appears to the 
senses, Art addresses itself not to the abstract 
reason but to the sensibility and image-making 
faculty ; it is concerned with outward appearances ; 

» De Anim, iii, 3. 427 Ὁ 17-20. 

2 De Anim. iii. 10. 433 ὁ 10. 

8 The idea of a creative faculty using but transforming the 
empirical world is not unknown either to Plato or Aristotle, but 
they have no distinct word to denote this faculty. In Philostratus . 
(cire. 310 a.D), Vit. Apoll. vi. 19, φαντασία is the active imagina- 
tion as opposed to the faculty of μίμησις. φαντασία, ἔφη, ταῦτα 
(ue. the sculptured forms of the gods by a Pheidias or Praxiteles) 
εἰργάσατο σοφωτέρα μιμήσεως δημιουργός" Ae μὲν γὰρ 
δημιονργήσει ὃ εἶδεν, φαντασία δὲ καὶ ὃ μὴ εἶδεν. 
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it employs illusions; its world is not that which 
is revealed by pure thought; it sees truth, but in 
its concrete manifestations, not as an abstract idea. 

Important consequences follow from the doctrine 
of aesthetic semblance, first noted by Plato'— 
though in depreciation of fine art—and firmly 
apprehended by Aristotle. Art does not attempt 
to embody the objective reality of things, but only 
their sensible appearances. Indeed by the very 
principles of Aristotle’s philosophy it can present 
no more than a semblance; for it impresses the 
artistic form upon a matter which is not proper 
to that form. Thus it severs itself from material 
reality and the corresponding wants. Herein lies 
the secret of its emancipating power. The real 
emotions, the positive needs of life, have always 
in them some element of disquiet. By the union 
of a form with a matter, which in the world of 
experience is alien to it, a magical effect is wrought. 
The pressure of everyday reality is removed, and 
the aesthetic emotion is released as an independent 
activity. Art, then, moving in a world of images 
and appearances, and creating after a pattern 
existing in the mind, must be skilled in the use 
of illusion. By this alone can it give coherence to 
its creations and impart to its fictions an air of 
reality. The doctrine of aesthetic semblance and 


1 For the importance of this contribution to aesthetic theory, 
see Bosanquet, Hisory of Aesthetic, pp. 38-30. 
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of τὸ πιθανόν, which depends on it, is carried 80 
far that the poet working by illusions ‘ought 
to prefer probable impossibilities to possible 
improbabilities.”? 

While all works of art are likenesses of an 
original and have reference to a world indepen- 
dently known, the various arts reflect the image 
from without by different means and with more 
or less directness and vividness. 

Music was held by Aristotle, as by the Greeks 
generally, to be the most ‘imitative’ or represent- 
ative of the arts. It is a direct image, a copy of 
character. We generally think of it in a different 
way. The emotion it suggests, the message it 
conveys, corresponds but little with a reality 
outside itself, with a world of feeling already 
known. We cannot test its truth by its accordance 
with any original. It is capable of expressing 
general and elementary moods of feeling, which 
will be variously interpreted by different hearers. 
It cannot render the finer shades of extra-musical 
emotion with any degree of certainty and precision. 
Its expressive power, its capacity to reproduce in- 
dependent realities, is weak in proportion as the 
impression it produces is vivid and. definite. But 
to Aristotle, who here accepts the traditions of his 
country, the very opposite seems true. Music is the 
express image and reflection of moral character. 

© Poet, xxiv. 10, xxv. 17: see pp. 160-163. 
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‘In rhythms and melodies we have the most real- 
istic imitations of anger and mildness as well as of 
courage, temperance and all their opposites.’' Not 
only states of feeling but also strictly ethical 
qualities and dispositions of mind are reproduced 
by musical imitation, and on the close correspond- 
ence between the copy and the original depends 
the importance of music in the formation of 
character. Music in reflecting character moulds 
and influences it. 

A partial explanation of the prevalence of such 
a view is to be found in the dependent position 
which music occupied among the Greeks. It was 
one of the accessories of poetry, to which it was 
strictly subordinate, and consisted of comparatively 
simple strains. Much of its meaning was derived 
from the associations it called up, and from the 
emotional atmosphere which surrounded it. It 
was associated with definite occasions and solemni- 
ties, it was accompanied by certain dances and 
attached to well-known words. ‘When there are 
‘no words, says Plato, ‘it is very difficult to 
recognise the meaning of harmony or rhythm, or 
to see that any worthy object is imitated by them.’ * 

1 Pol. v. (viii.) δ. 1840 a 18, ἔστι δὲ ὁμοιώματα μάλιστα παρὰ 
τὰς ἀληθινὰς φύσεις ἐν τοῖς ῥνθμοῖς καὶ τοῖς μέλεσιν ὀργῆς καὶ 
πραότητος ἔτι δ᾽ ἀνδρίας καὶ σωφροσύνης καὶ πάντων τῶν ἐναν- 
τίων τούτοις, 

2 Lawes ii. 609 E. On the whole subject of Greek music see 
The Modes of Ancient Greek Music by D. B. Monro (Oxford 1894), 
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But even apart from interpretative words it would — 


seem that the ethical significance of music was 


which, however, was not published in time to be made use of in 
the text. Mr. Monro after insisting on the close connexion 
between words and melody thus proceeds: ‘The beauty and even 
the persuasive effect of a voice depend, as we are more or less 
aware, in the first place upon the pitch or key in which it is set, 
and in the second place upon subtle variations of pitch, which give 
emphasis, or light and shade. Answering to the first of these 
elements, ancient music, if the main contention of this essay is 
right, has its system of Modes or keys. Answering to the second 
it has a series of scales in which the delicacy and variety of the 
intervals still fill us with wonder. In both these points modern 
music shows diminished resources, We have in the Keys the same — 
or even a greater command of degrees of pitch ; but we seem to 
have lost the close relation which once obtained between a note as 
the result of physical facts and the eame note as an index of 
temper or emotion. A change of key affects us, generally speaking, 
like a change of colour or of movement—not as the heightening 
or soothing of a state of feeling. In respect of the second element 
of vocal expression, the rise and fall of the pitch, Greek music 
possessed in the multiplicity of its scales a range of expression to 
which there is no modern parallel. The nearest analogue may be 
found in the use of modulation from a major to a minor key, or 
the reverse. But the changes of genus and ‘colour’ at the 
disposal of an ancient musician must have been acoustically more 
striking, and must have come nearer to reproducing, in an idealised 
form, the tones and inflexions of the speaking voice. The tendency 
of music that is based upon harmony is to treat the voice as one 
of a number of instruments, and accordingly to curtail the use of 
it 86 the great source of dramatic and emotional effect. The 
consequence is twofold. On the one hand we lose sight of the 
direct influence exerted by sound of certain degrees of pitch on 
the human sensibility, and thus ultimately on character. On the 
other hand, the music becomes an independent creation, It may 
still be a vehicle of the deepest feeling ; but it no longer seeks the 
aid of language, or reaches its aim through the channels by which 
language influences the mind of man.’ 
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maintained by Aristotle and his school. In the 
Problems we find it said, ‘Melody even apart from 
words has an ethical quality.’’ Though we may 
not be able entirely to comprehend the Greek point 
of view as to the moral import of music, we must 
bear in mind that the dominant element in Greek 
music was the rhythm; the spirit and meaning 
of any given composition was felt ta reside especi- 
ally here; and the doctrine which asserted the 
unique imitative capacity of music had for Aris- 
totle’ its theoretic basis in this, that the external 
movements of rhythmical sound bear a close 
resemblance to the movements of the soul. Each 
single note is felt as an inward agitation. The 
regular succession of musical sounds, governed by 
the laws of melody and rhythm, are allied to those 
πράξεις or outward activities which are the ex- 
pression of a mental state.’ 

This power which belongs in an eminent degree 
to the sense of hearing is but feebly exhibited by 

1 Probl, xix. 27. 919 Ὁ 26, καὶ γὰρ ἐὰν 7 ἄνευ λόγον péAos, Ὁ» 
ὅμως ἔχει ἦθος. 

2 In Probl. xix. 29. 990 a 3, the question is asked, διὰ τί οἱ -ἶὧν 
pvOpot καὶ τὰ μέλη φωνὴ οὖσα ἤθεσιν ἔοικεν ; and the answer 
suggested is ἢ ὅτι κινήσεις εἰσὶν ὥσπερ καὶ αἱ πράξεις ; ἤδη δὲ ἡ 
μὲν ἐνέργεια ἠθικὸν καὶ ποιεῖ ἦθος, οἱ δὲ χυμοὶ καὶ τὰ χρώματα 
οὐ ποιοῦσιν ὁμοίως. Again in Probl, xix. 27.919 Ὁ 36, the 
similar question διὰ τί τὸ ἀκουστὸν μόνον ἦθος ἔχει τῶν ai- 
σθητῶν ; is put, and again the answer is ἢ ὅτι κίνησιν ἔχει μόνον 
οὐχί, ἣν ὁ ψόφος ἡμᾶς κινεῖ; . . . ἀλλὰ τῆς ἑπομένης TY τοιούτῳ 
ψόφῳ αἰσθανόμεθα κινήσεως. It is added af δὲ κινήσεις αὗται 
πρακτικαί εἰσιν, αἱ δὲ πράξεις ἦθονς σημασία ἐστίν. <A distinction 
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the other senses. Taste and touch do not directly 
reflect moral qualities; sight, but little, for form 
and colour are ‘rather signs of moral qualities’ 
than actual imitations of them. This passage of 
the Poltt:cs would seem to imply that painting and 
sculpture directly render little more than the out- 
ward and physical features of an object, and that 
they convey moral and spiritual facts almost wholly 
by signs or symbols. Here, it might be thought, 
we are introduced to a type of art foreign to the mind 
of Greece, an art in which the inner qualities are | 
shadowed forth in outward forms, with which they 
are conventionaily associated, but which suggest no 
obvious and immediate resemblance. 

But the phrase here used, like many of Aristotle's 
oliter dicta, must be taken with considerable lati- 


is further drawn between the κινήσεις produced by sight and by 
hearing, but the precise meaning is not beyond dispute and need 
not detain us here. 

The classification of melodies into ἡθικά, ἐνθουσιαστικά, 
πρακτικά (Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1341 b 33), corresponds, it may be 
observed, with the three objects of imitative art ἤθη, πάθη, 
πράξεις, 

Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 a 28, συμβέβηκε δὲ τῶν αἰσθητῶν ἐν 
μὲν τοῖς ἄλλοις μηδὲν ὑ ὑπάρχειν ὁμοίωμα τοῖς ἤθεσιν, οἷον ἐν τοῖς 
ἁπκτοῖς καὶ τοῖς γευστοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ὁρατοῖς ἠρέμα' σχήματα 
γάρ ἐστι τοιαῦτα, ἀλλ’ ἐκὶ μικρόν, ..- ὅτι δὲ οὐκ ἔστι ταῦτα 
ὁμοιώματα τῶν ἠθῶν, ἀλλὰ σημεῖα μᾶλλον τὰ γινόμενα σχήματα 
καὶ χρώματα τῶν ἡθῶν. The two passages just quoted from the 
Problems go farther and declare that sound alone carries with it 
any immediate suggestion of moral qualities; sight, taste, and smell 
are expressly excluded. This is perhaps an exaggeration of the 
proper Aristotelian view. 
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tude and in conjunction with other passages. Some 
emphasis, too, must be laid on the admission that 
form and colour do, in however slight a degree, 
reflect the moral character, and on the qualifying 
‘rather’ prefixed to the statement that they are 
‘signs of moral qualities.’ They are indeed less. 
perfect manifestations of these qualities than music, 
whose rhythmical and ordered movements have a 
special affinity with the nature of the soul, and re- 
produce with most directness the moral life, which 
is itself an activity, a movement.’ Still facial ex- 
pression, gestures, attitudes, are a dialect which 
nature herself has taught, and which needs no 
skilled interpreter to expound. They are in the 
truest sense a natural, not an artificial medium of 
expression, and convey their meaning by the force 
of immediate suggestion and without a conscious 
process of inference. Ifsymbols they may be called, 
they are not conventional symbols, but living signs 
through which the outward frame follows and reflects 
the movements of the spirit; they are a visible token 
of the inner unity of body and soul. 

1 Pol. v. (viii).5. 1840 Ὁ 18, καί τις ἔοικε σνγγένεια ταῖς 
ἁρμονίαις καὶ τοῖς ῥυθμοῖς εἶναι, where the sense, as the context 
shows, is that harmonies and rhythms have a certain affinity with 
the soul. Hence, Aristotle proceeds, some have wrongly inferred 
that the soul itself is a harmony. Cp. Prodl xix. 38. 920 Ὁ 33, 
ῥυθμῷ δὲ χαίρομεν διὰ τὸ γνώριμον καὶ τεταγμένον ἀριθμὸν ἔχειν, 
καὶ κινεῖν ἡμᾶς τεταγμένως" οἰκειοτέρα γὰρ ἡ τεταγμένη κίνησις 
φύσει τῆς ἀτάκτον, Gore καὶ κατὰ φύσιν μᾶλλον. Plat. Tim. 47 D, ἡ 
δὲ ἁρμονία ξυγγενεῖς ἔχουσα φορὰς ταῖς ἐν ἡμῖν τῆς ψυχῆς περιόδοις. 
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The reading of character by gesture and facial 
expression, as explained by the Aristotelian school, 
rests on an assumed harmony not in the case of 
hearing only but of other organs of sense also, 
between the movements within and those without.’ 
The comparisons, moreover, elsewhere made between 
painting and poetry as expressive of character cease 
to be relevant if we suppose that form and colour 
have no natural, as distinct from a conventional, 
significance in rendering the phenomena of mind. 
Aristotle no doubt holds that sound is unequalled 
in its power of direct expression, but he does not 
deny that colour and form too have a similar capacity 
though in an inferior degree. The instinctive move- 
ments of the limbs, the changes of colour produced 
on the surface of the body, are something more than 
arbitrary symbols ; they imply that the body is of 
itself responsive to the animating soul, which leaves 
its trace on the visible organism. 

Painting and sculpture working through an inert 
material cannot indeed reproduce the life of the 
soul in all its variety and successive manifesta- 
tions. In their frozen and arrested movement 
they fix eternally the feeling they portray. 
A single typical moment is seized and becomes 

Ὁ Physiognom. i. 2. 806 a 28, ἔκ τε γὰρ τῶν κινήσεων φυσιογνω- 
μονοῦσι, καὶ ἐκ τῶν σχημάτων, καὶ ἐκ τῶν χρωμάτων, καὶ ἐκ τῶν 
ἠθῶν τῶν ἐπὶ τοῦ προσώπου ἐμφαινομένων. 806 b 28, τὰ δὲ 


σχήματα καὶ τὰ παθήματα τὰ ἐπκιφαινόμενα ἐπὶ τῶν προσώπων 
κατὰ τὰς ὁμοιότητας λαμβάνεται τῷ πάθει. 


| | | ; 
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representative of all that precedes or follows. Still 
shape and line and colour even here retain something 
of their significance, they are in their own degree 
a natural image of the mind; and their meaning is 
helped out by symmetry, which in the arts of repose 
answers to rhythm, the chief vehicle of expression 
in the arts of movement. Aristotle does not himself 
notice the analogy between dancing and sculpture, 
which is brought out by later writers, but he would 
have perfectly apprehended the feeling which sug- 
gested the saying, ‘ The statues of the classic artists 
are the relics of ancient dancing.’ The correspond- 
ence lies in the common element of rhythmic form. 
This, which was the soul of Greek music and Greek 
dancing, would not on Aristotle’s general principles 
lose all its expressive power when transferred to the 
material of the plastic arts, modified though it may 
be in the transference. 

Even dancing, we read in the Poettcs,* imitates 
character, emotion, action. The expressive power 
of dancing, admitted by Aristotle and by all Greek 
tradition, receives its most instructive commentary 
in Lucian’s pamphlet on the subject, which, when 
due allowance is made for exaggeration and the 
playful gravity so characteristic of the writer, is 
still inspired by an old Greek sentiment. Rhetori- 


1 Athen. xiv. 26 p. 629, ὅστι δὲ καὶ τὰ τῶν ἀρχαίων δημιουργῶν 
ἀγάλματα τῆς παλαιᾶς ὀρχήσεως λείψανα. 
3 Poet, i. ὅ. 
K 
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cians and musicians had already written treatise 
on the art, and Lucian in handling the same them 
imitates their semi-philosophic manner. Dancing i 
placed in the front rank of the fine arts, and all th 
sciences are made contributory to it. The dance 
must have a fine genius, a critical judgment o 
poetry, a ready and comprehensive memory ; lik. 
Homer's Calchas he must know the past, the present 
and the future. Above all he needs to have mastere: 
all mythology from chaos and the origin of th: 
universe down to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and t. 
be able to reproduce the legends in their spirit an 
their details. He must avoid the ‘terrible solecisme 
of some ignorant performers. Like the orator h 
should aim at being always perspicuous; he mus 
be understood though he is dumb and heard thoug) 
he says nothing. Dancing is not inferior to tragedy 
itself in expressive capacity; it is descriptive o 
every shade of character and emotion. Moreove 
it harmonises the soul of the spectator, trains th. 
moral sympathies, and acts as a curative anc 
quieting influence on the passions. 

Poetry unlike the other arts produces its effect 
{except such as depend on metre) through symbol 
alone. It cannot directly present form and colou 
to the eye; it can only employ words to call -y 
images of the objects to be represented; nor nee 
these words be audible; they may be merely writte: 
symbols. The sign too and the thing signified ar 
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not here so linked together by obvious suggestion 
that their meaning is at once and everywhere appre- 
hended ; they vary with race and country, they 
cannot claim to be a universal language. Yet poetry, 
though it makes use of symbols which have to be 
interpreted by the mind, is no exception to Aris- 
totle’s principle that fine art is not a body 
of symbols. The image it presents is not one 
which through artificial means or remote associa- 
tion reminds us of a reality already known. 
Though signs are the medium of expression, the 
representation is not purely symbolical; for the 
signs are those significant words which in life are 
the natural and familiar medium by which thought 
and feeling are revealed. The world which poetry 
᾿ creates is not explicitly stated by Aristotle to be a 
likeness or ὁμοίωμα of an original, but this is implied 
all through the Poetics. The original which it 
reflects is human action and character in all their 
diverse modes of manifestation; no other art has 
equal range of subject matter, nor can present 80 
complete and satisfying an image of its original. 
In the drama the poetic imitation of life attains its 
perfect form; but it is here also that the idea of 
imitation in its more rudimentary sense is at once 
apparent; speech has its counterpart in speech, and, 
if the play is put on the stage, action is rendered 
by action. Indeed the term imitation, as popularly 
applied to poetry, was probably suggested to the 
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-Greeks by those dramatic forms of poetry in whi 
acting or recitation produced an impression alli: 
to that of mimicry. 

Poetry, music, and dancing constitute in Ar: 
totle a group by themselves, their common eleme 
being imitation by means of rhythm—rhythm whi 
admits of being applied to words, sounds, and t! 
movements of the body.’ The history of the 
arts bears out the views we find expressed . 
Greek writers upon the theory of music; it is 
witness to the primitive unity of music and poetr 
and to the close alliance of the two with dancin 
Together they form a natural triad, and illustrate 
characteristic of the ancient world to retain as ind 
visible wholes branches of art or science which t] 
separative spirit of modern thought has broken 
into their elements. The intimate fusion of tl 
three arts afterwards known as the ‘ musical’ ar 


—or rather we should perhaps say, the alliance « 


music and dancing under the supremacy of poetz 
—was exhibited even in the person of the artis 
The office of the poet as teacher of the chor 
demanded a practical knowledge of all that passe 
under the term ‘dancing,’ including steps, gesture 
attitudes, and the varied resources of rhythmic: 
movement. Aeschylus, we are told,’ ‘was the in 


1 Poet.i. 2-5. On the unity of this group cp. Prickard, Aristo 


on the Art of Poetry (Macmillan 1891), pp. 19-21. 
3 Athenaeus i. 39. 
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ventor of many orchestic attitudes,’ and it is added 
that the ancient poets were called orchestic, not 
only because they trained their choruses, but also 
because they taught choral dances outside the 
theatre to such as wished to learn them. ‘So 
wise and honourable a thing,’ says Athenaeus,! 
‘was dancing that Pindar calls Apollo the dancer,’ 
and he quotes the words : Ὀρχήστ᾽, ἀγλαΐας ἀνάσσων, 
evpupdperp’ “Απολλον. 

Improvements in the technique of music or in 
the construction of instruments are associated with 
many names well known in the history of poetry. 
The poet, lyric or dramatic, composed the accom- 
paniment as well as wrote the verses; and it was 
made a reproach against Euripides, who was the 
first to deviate from the established usage, that he 
sought the aid of Iophon, son of Sophocles, in the 
musical setting of his dramas. The very word 
ποιητής ‘poet’ in classical times often implies the 
twofold character of poet and musician, and in later 
writers is sometimes used, like our ‘composer,’ in 
a strictly limited reference to music. 

Aristotle does full justice to the force of rhythmic 
form and movement in the arts of music and dancing. 
The instinctive love of melody and rhythm is, again, 
one of the two causes to which he traces the origin 
of poetry,* but he lays little stress on this element 
in estimating the finished products of the poetic 

1 xiv, 26. © Post, iv. 8. 
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art. In the Rhetoric! he observes that if a sen 
has metre it will be poetry; but this is sa 


_& popular way. It was doubtless the rec 


opinion,’ but it is one which he repeatedly cor 
in the Poetics. There he declares that it i 
metrical form which makes a poem.’ Na’ 
seems to go farther and to maintain that you 
have a poem without metre.‘ 

A question has been raised whether he 
indeed commit himself to this extreme view, 
as there is some uncertainty of reading in a «1 
passage of the text,® it may be rash to ass 
dogmatically. But the general tenor of his rer 
in the Poetics, taken in conjunction with a q 
tion from Aristotle preserved by Athenaeus,’ 


1 Rhet. iii. 8. 1408 Ὁ 30, διὸ ῥυθμὸν δεῖ ἔχειν τὸν λόγον, 
δὲ μή" ποίημα γὰρ érrat. 

2 Cp. Plato, Phaedr. 258 E, ἐν μέτρῳ ὡς ποιητής, ἢ ἄνευ 
ὡς ἰδιώτης : and Repub. x. 601 B on the κήλησις of melo 
rhythm: stripped of these adornments poetical compositic 
like faces from which the bloom of youth is gone. Gorg. 50 
Tus περιέλοιτο τῆς ποιήσεως πάσης τό Te μέλος καὶ τὸν ῥνθι 
τὸ μέτρον, ἄλλο τι ἣ λόγοι γίγνονται τὸ λειπόμενον ; 

8 Poet, i. 7-8; ix. 8. 4 Poet. i. 5; ix. 9 

5 Cp. Prickard, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, pp. 60-61. 

© Poet. i. 6. 

T Athen. xi. 505 b, ᾿Αριστοτέλης δὲ ἐν τῷ περὶ ποιητῶν 
γράφει “ οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ ἐμμέτρους τοὺς καλουμένους Σώφρονος 
μὴ φῶμεν εἶναι λόγους καὶ μιμήσεις ἢ τοὺς ᾿Αλεξαμένου τοῦ 
τοὺς πρώτους γραφέντας τῶν Σωκρατικῶν διαλόγων ;" “4 
therefore to deny that the mimes of Sophron’ (whose very 
shows that they are imitative or mimetic) ‘though in n 
metrical,—or again the dialogues of Alexamenus of Teos, tl 
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to show that he was inclined to extend the mean- 
ing of the word ‘ poet’ to include any prose writer 
whose work was an ‘imitation’ within the aesthetic 
meaning of the term.! 


Socratic dialogues that were written,—are prose and at the same 
time imitations’ (and hence, poetic compositions)? On this paseage 
800 Bernays, Zwet Abhandlungen δεν die Aristotelische Theorie des 
Drama, Ὁ. 83. Cp. Diog. Leert. iii. 37, φησὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αριστοτέλης τὴν 
τῶν λόγων ἰδέαν αὐτοῦ (Πλάτωνος) μεταξὺ ποιήματος εἶναι καὶ 
πεζοῦ λόγον. 

1 Cp. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apology for Poctry: ‘The greatest 
part of poets have apparelled their poetical inventions in that 
numberous kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed but 
apparelled, verse being but an ornament and no cause to poetry, 
since there have been many most excellent poets that never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer to the name 
of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate so excellently as to give 
us effigiem sustt smperts—the portraiture of a just empire under the 
name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of him)—made therein an absolute 
heroical poem.’ 

And again: ‘One may be a poet without versing, and a versifier 
without poetry.’ 

Shelley, A Defence of Poetry: ‘Yet it is by no means essential 
that a poet should accommodate his language to this traditional form, 
so that the harmony, which is its spirit, be obeerved. The practice 
is indeed convenient and popular, and to be preferred, especially in 
such composition as includes much action: but every great poet 
must inevitably innovate upon the example of his predecessors in_ 
the exact structure of his peculiar versification. The distinction 
between poets and prose writers is a vulgar error. . . . Plato was 
essentially a poet—the truth and splendour of his imagery, and 
the melody of his language are the most intense that it is possible 
to conceive. .. . Lord Bacon wasa poet. His language has a sweet 
and majestic rhythm, which satisfies the sense, no less than the 
almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect.’ 

Cervantes, Don Quixote: ‘An epic may also be as well written 
in prose as in verse.’ 
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A poem in prose was a thing unknown within " 
Greek experience, and Aristotle is slow to break 
with the established tradition. He accepts it, but 
half-heartedly, and the result is some slight in- 
consequence or wavering in his point of view. In 

his definition of tragedy (ch. vi. 2) ‘ embellished 
language’ (ἡδυσμένος λόγος) 18 included among the 
constituent elements of tragedy; and the phrase is 
then explained to mean language that has the two- 
fold charm of metre (which is a branch of rhythm) 
and of melody. But these elements are placed. in 

ἃ subordinate rank and are hardly treated as 
easentials. They are in this respect not unlike 
scenery or spectacular effect (Sys), which, though — 
deduced by Aristotle from the definition, isnot 
explicitly mentioned in it. The essence of the 
poetry is the ‘imitation’; the melody and the 
verse are the ‘seasoning’ of the language. They 
hold a position, as Teichmiiller observes,* similar to 
that which ‘external goods’ occupy in the Aris- _ 
totelian definition of happiness. Without thema 
tragedy may fulfil its function, but would lack its 


1 They are ἡδύσματα : Post, vi. 19, ἡ μελοποιία μέγιστον τῶν 
ἡδυσμάτων. Op. Rhet. iii. 3. 1406 a 18 (of Alcidamas’ use of 
epithets), ov γὰρ ἡδύσματι χρῆται ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐδέσματι τοῖς ἐπιθέτοις, 
—they are not the sauce but the dish iteelf. Plat. Rep. x. 607 A; 
εἰ δὲ τὴν ἡδυσμένην Motcay παραδέξει ἐν μέλεσιν ἣ ἔπεσιν. . .. 
Piut, Symp. vil. 8. 4, τὸ μέλος καὶ ὁ ῥυθμὸς ὥσπερ ὄψον ἐπὶ τῷ 


2 Arisotelieche Forschungen, ii. 864. 
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perfect charm and fail in producing its full affect 
of pleasurable emotion. 

Aristotle, highly as he rates the aesthetic — 
capacity of the sense of hearing in his treatment 
of music, says nothing to show that he values at 
its proper worth the power of rhythmical sound as. 
a factor in poetry ; and this is the more striking in 
a Greek, whose enjoyment of poetry came through 
the ear rather than the eye, and for whom poetry was 
so largely associated with music. After all, there 
can hardly be a greater difference between two 
ways of saying the same thing than that one is 
said in verse, the other in prose. There are some 
lyrics which have lived and will always live by 
their musical charm, and by a strange magic that 
lies’ in the setting of the words. We need not 
agree with a certain modern school who would 
empty all poetry of poetical thought and etherealise 
it till it melts into a strain of music; who sing to 
us we hardly know of what, but in such a way 
that the echoes of the real world, its men and 
women, its actual stir and conflict, are faint and 
hardly to be discerned. The poetry, we are told, 
resides not in the ideas conveyed, not in the 
blending of soul and sense, but in the sound iteelf, 
in the cadence of the verse. 

Yet, false as this view may be, it is not perhaps 
more false than that other which wholly ignores 
the effect of musical sound and looks only to the 
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thought that is conveyed. Aristotle comes peril- 
ously near this doctrine, and was saved from it, 
we may conjecture—if indeed he was saved—only 
by an instinctive reluctance to bid defiance to the 
traditional sentiment of Greece. - 

His omission of architecture from the list of 
the fine arts may also cause surprise to modern 
readers; for here, as in sculpture, the artistic 
greatness of Greece stands undisputed. In this, 
however, he is merely following the usage of his 
countrymen who reckoned architecture among the 
useful arts. It was linked to the practical world. 
It sprang out of the needs of civic and religious 
life and the greatest triumphs of the art were 
connected with public faith and worship. To a 
Greek the temple, which was the culmination of 
architectural skill, was the house of the god, the 
abode of his image, a visible pledge of his pro- 
tecting presence. At the same time,—and this 
was the decisive point—architecture had not the — 
‘imitative’ quality which was regarded as essen- 
tial to fine art. Modern writers may teli us that 
its forms owe their origin to the direct suggestions 
of the physical world—of natural caverns or forest 
arches—and in the groined roof they may trace a 
marked resemblance to an avenue of interlacing 
trees. Such resemblances, however, are much 
fainter in Greek than in Gothic architecture ; apart 
from which the argument from origin would here 
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be as much out of place, as it would be to main- 
tain, in relation to music, that the reason why 
people now enjoy Beethoven is, that their earliest 
ancestors of arboreal habits found musical notes to 
be a telling adjunct to love-making. 

Be the origin of architecture what it may, it is 
certain that the Greeks did not find its primitive 
type and model in the outward universe. A 
building as an organic whole did not call up any 
image of a world outside itself, though the method 
of architecture does remind Aristotle of the 
structural method of nature. Even if architecture 
had seemed to him to reproduce the appearances 
of the physical universe, it would not have satis- 
fied his idea of artistic imitation ; for all the arts 
imitate human life in some of its manifestations, 
and material objects only so far as these serve 
to interpret spiritual and mental processes. The 
decorative element in Greek architecture is alone 
‘imitative’ in the Aristotelian sense, being indeed 
but a form of sculpture; but sculpture does not 
constitute the building, nor is it, as in Gothic 
architecture, an organic part of the whole. The 
metopes in a Greek temple are, as it were, a setting 
for a picture, a frame into which sculptural repre- 
sentations may be fitted, but the frame is not 
always filled in. The temple itself, though con- 
structed according to the laws of the beautiful, 
though realising, as we might say, the idea of the 
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beautiful, yet is not ‘imitative’; it does not, 
according to Greek notions, rank as fine art. 

From the course of the foregoing argument we 
gather that a work of art is an image of the 
impressions or ‘phantasy pictures’ made by an 
independent reality upon the mind of the artist, 
the reality thus reflected being the facts of human 
life and human nature. To this we must make 
one addition, which contains the central thought of 
Aristotle’s doctrine. IJmitatwe art in its highest 
form, namely poetry, ts an expression of the 
unwersal element in human life.’ If we may 
expand Aristotle’s idea in the light of his own 
system,—fine art eliminates what is transient and 
particular and reveals the permanent and essential 
features of the original. It discovers the ‘form’ 
(εἶδος) towards which an object tends, the result 
which nature strives to attain, but rarely or never 
can attain. Beneath the individual it finds the 
universal. It passes beyond the bare reality given. 
by nature, and expresses a purified form of reality 
disengaged from accident, and freed from conditions 
which thwart its development. The real and the 
ideal from this point of view are not opposites, 
as they are sometimes conceived to be. The ideal is 
the real, but rid of contradictions, unfolding itself — 
according to the laws of its own being, apart from 
alien influences and the disturbances of chance. 

1 Poet. ix. 3. 
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We can now see the force of the phrase τὸ 
βέλτιον, a8 applied in the Poetics’ to the creations 
of poetry and art. It is identical in meaning 
with the ola εἶναι Sei of ὃ 1, and the οἵους δεῖ 
ποιεῖν Of ὃ 6. The ‘better’ and the ‘ought to 
be’ are not to be taken in the moral, but in the 
aesthetic sense. The expression ‘the better’ is, 
indeed, almost a technica] one in Aristotle’s general 
philosophy of nature, and its meaning and associa- 
tions in that connexion throw light on the sense it 
bears when transferred to the sphere of Art. Aristotle 
distinguishes the workings of inorganic and organic 
nature. In the former case, the governing law is 
the law of necessity: in the latter, it is purpose or 
design; which purpose, again, is identified with 


1 Poet, xxv. 17 ep. 7. 

2 De Gen, Anim. i. 4. 717 a 15, wav ἡ φύσις ἢ διὰ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον 
ποιεῖ ἣ διὰ τὸ βέλτιον, the distinction being that between φύσις 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης ποιοῦσα, the inorganic processes of nature, and φύσις 
ἕνεκά Tov ποιοῦσα, organic processes. So ἐξ ἀνάγκης is opposed in 
de Gen. Anim. iii. 1. 781 Ὁ 21 to διὰ τὸ βέλτιον καὶ τὴν αἰτίαν 
τὴν évexd τινος : in de Gen, Anim. iii. 4. 755 a 38, to χάριν τοῦ 
BeAriovos: in de Part, Anim, iv. 11. 692 a 3, to τοῦ βελτίονος 
ἕνεκα, For τὸ βέλτιον as the aim of Nature when working 
organically, cp. de Gen. et Corr. ii. 10. 386 Ὁ 27, ἐν ἅπασιν ἀεὶ τοῦ 
βελτίονος dptyer Gai φαμεν τὴν φύσιν. Phys. viii. 7. 260 Ὁ 43, 
τὸ δὲ βέλτιον ἀεὶ ὑπολαμβάνομεν ἐν τῇ φύσει ὑπάρχειν, ἂν ἡ 
δυνατόν : viii. 6. 369 a 10, ἐν γὰρ τοῖς φύσει δεῖ τὸ τεπερασμένον 
καὶ τὸ βέλτιον, ἂν ἐνδέχηται, ὑπάρχειν μᾶλλον. 

8 Tlept πορείας ζῴων 8. 108 a 9, τὴν φύσιν μηθὲν ποιεῖν μάτην, 
ἀλλὰ πάντα πρὸς τὸ ἄριστον ἀποβλέπουσαν ἑκάστῳ τῶν ἐνδε- 
χομένων : 11, ἡ φύσις οὐδὲν δημιουργεῖ μάτην" . . . ἀλλὰ πάντα 
πρὸς τὸ βέλτιστον ἐκ τῶν ἐνδεχομένων. So passim. 
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‘the better ᾿ or ‘ the best.’* Nature, often baffled in 
her intentions,’ thwarted by unfavourable matter 
or by human agency, yet tends towards the desir- 
able end. She can often enlist even the blind 
force of necessity as her ally, giving a new 
direction to its results.2 Wherever organic pro- 
cesses are in operation, order and proportion are in 
varying degrees apparent. The general movement 
of organic life is part of a progress to the ‘ better,’ 
the several parts co-operating for the good of the 
whole. The artist in his mimic world carries for- 
ward this movement to a more perfect completion. 
The creations of his art are framed on those ideal 
lines that nature has drawn: her intimations, 
her guidance are what he follows. He too aims at 
something better than the actual. He produces 
a new thing, not the actual thing of experience, 
not a copy of reality, but a βέλτιον, or higher 
reality—‘ for the pattern in the mind must surpass 
the actual’;* the ideal is ‘ better’ than the real, _ 
Art, therefore, in imitating the universal imitates 
the ideal; and we can now describe a work of art 
as an idealised representation of human life—of 


1 Pol, i, 6. 1255 Ὁ 3, ἡ δὲ φύσις βούλεται μὲν τοῦτο ποιεῖν 
πολλάκις, ov μέντοι δύναται. 

3 Cp. de Gen. Anim. ii. 6. 744 Ὁ 16, ὥσπερ γὰρ οἰκονόμος 
ἀγαθός, καὶ ἡ φύσις οὐθὲν ἀτοβάλλειν εἴωθεν ἐξ ὃν ἔστι ποιῆσαί ᾿ 


τι χρηστόν. 
3 Ped. xxv. 17, ἀλλὰ βέλτιον" τὸ γὰρ παράδειγμα δεῖ ὑπερ- 
έχειν. See αἷδο p. 157. 
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character, emotion, action—under forms manifest 
to sense, 

‘Imitation, in the sense in which Aristotle 
applies the word to poetry, is thus seen to be 
equivalent to ‘producing’ or ‘creating according 
to a true idea,’ which forms part of the definition 
of art in general.!. The ‘true idea’ for fine art 
is derived from the εἶδος or ‘ideal form,’ which 
is present in each individual phenomenon, but 
is imperfectly manifested. This form impresses 
itself as a sensuous appearance on the mind of 
the artist; he seeks to give it a more complete 
expression, to bring to light the ideal which is 
only half revealed in the world of reality. His 
distinctive work as an artist consists in stamping 
the given material with the impress of the form 
which is universal, The process is not simply 
that which is described by Socrates in the con- 
versation he is reported to have held in the studio 
of Parrhasius, by which the artist, who is no 
servile copyist, brings together many elements of 
beauty which are dispersed in nature.* It is not 
enough to select, combine, embellish,—tto add_ here 

1 Eth. Nie. vi. 4. 1140 a 10, Eis μετὰ λόγον ἀληθοῦς 
ποιητική. . 

2 Xen. Mem iii. 10. Cp. Arist, Pol, iii, 11. 1581 Ὁ 10, τούτῳ 
διαφέρουσιν of σπονδαῖοι τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἕκαστοι τῶν πολλῶν, ὥσπερ 
καὶ τῶν μὴ καλῶν τοὺς καλούς φασι καὶ τὰ γεγραμμένα διὰ 
τέχνης τῶν ἀληθινῶν, τῷ συνῆχθαι τὰ διοσπαρμένα χωρὶς εἰς ἕν, 
ἐπεὶ κεχωρισμένων γε κάλλιον ἔχειν τοῦ γεγραμμένον τονδὲ μὲν 
τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν ἑτέρου δέ τινος ἕτερον μόριον. 
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and to retrench there. The elements must be 
harmonised into an ideal unity of type. 

‘Imitation,’ so understood, is a creative act. . 
It is the expression of the concrete thing under 
an image which answers to its true idea. 
To seize the universal, and to reproduce it in 
simple and sensuous form is not to reflect a 
reality already familiar through sense percep- 
tion; rather it is a rivalry of nature, a com- 
pletion of her unfulfilled purposes, a correction of 
her failures. | 

If, however, the ‘imitation’ which is the prin- 
ciple of fine art ultimately resolves itself into an 
effort to complete in some sense the work of 
nature, how, then, it may be asked, does fine art, 
after all, differ from useful art? We have seen 
that the character of the useful arts is to co-operate 
with nature, to complete the designs which she 
has been unable to carry out. Does not Aris- 
totle’s distinction, then, between the two forms 
of art disappear? To the question thus raised 
Aristotle offers no direct answer; nor perhaps 
did he put it to himself in this form. But if we 
follow out his thought, his reply would appear to 
be something of this kind. Nature is a living 
and creative energy, which by a sort of instinctive — 
reason works in every individual object towards a 
specific end. In some domains the end is more 
clearly visible than in others; the higher we carry 


o—_ 
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our observation in the scale of existence the more 
certainly can the end be discerned. Everywhere, 
however, there is a ceaseless and upward progress, 
an unfolding of new life in inexhaustible variety. 
Each individual thing has an ideal form towards 
which it tends, and in the realisation of this form, 
which is one with the essence (οὐσία) of the 
object, its end is attained.’ Nature is an artist 
capable indeed of mistakes, but who by slow ad- 
vances and through many failures realises her own 
idea.* Her organising and plastic power displays 
itself in the manifest purpose which governs her 
movements. Some of the humbler members of 
her kingdom may appear mean if taken singly 
and judged by the impression they make upon 
the senses. Their true beauty and significance 
are visible to the eye of reason, which looks not 
to the material elements or to the isolated parts 

1 The τέλος of an object is τὸ τέλος τῆς yevéreus ΟΣ κινήσεως, 
the term of the process of the movement. The truce οὐσία or φύσις 
of a thing is found in the attainment of its réAos,—that which the 
thing has become when the process of development is completed 
from the matter (ὅλη) or mere potential existence (Sivayis) to form 
(εἶδος) or actuality (evreAéxara), Phys. ii 2. 194 a 38, ἡ δὲ φύσις 
τέλος καὶ od ἕνεκα ὧν γὰρ συνεχοῦς τῆς κινήσεως οὔσης ἔστι τι 
τέλος τῆς κινήσεως, τοῦτο ἔσχατον καὶ οὗ ἕνεκα. Cp. Pol. i. 2. 
1252 Ὁ 32. Metaph. iv. 4.1015 a 10, (pions) . . . καὶ τὸ εἶδος 
καὶ ἡ οὐσία' τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ τέλος τῆς γενέσεως. Hence (of 
the development of tragedy) Post. iv. 18, πολλὰς μεταβολὰς 
— ἡ τραγῳδία ἐπαύσατο, ἐπεὶ ἔσχε τὴν αὑτῆς 

ty, 

3 Phys. ii. 8. 199 a 17 og. 

L 
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but to the structure of the whole. In her structural 
faculty lies nature’s perfection. With her the attain- 
ment of the end ‘ holds the place of the beautiful.’ ? 

Now, art in its widest sense starts from a 
mental conception of the ideal as thus determined.’ 


1 Cp. de Part. Anwm. i. 5. 645 a 4 ogg, ‘Having already 
treated of the celestial world, as far as our conjectures could 
reach, we proceed to treat of animals, without omitting, to the best 
of our ability, any member of the kingdom, however ignoble. For 
if some have no graces to charm the sense (τρὸς τὴν αἴσθησιν), 
yet even these, by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic 
spirit that designed them, give immense pleasure to all who can 
trace links of causation and are inclined to philosophy (κατὰ τὴν 
θεωρίαν ὅμως ἡ δημιουργήσασα φύσις ἀμηχάνους ἡδονὰς παρέχει 
τοῖς δυναμένοις τὰς αἰτίας γνωρίζειν καὶ φύσει φιλοσόφοις. 
Indeed it would be strange if mimic representations of them were 
attractive because they disclose the constructive skill of the painter 
or sculptor, and the original realities themselves were not more 
interesting, to all at any rate that have eyes to discern the reason 
that presided over their formation’ (Ogle’s Trans.). 

The thought of the shaping and plastic power of nature is in 
one form or another a persistent one in Greek philosophy and 
literature. In Plato (Soph. 265 B 4...) God is the divine artist ; in 
the Stoics nature, ‘ artifex,’ ‘ artificiosa,’ fashions by instinct works 
which human skill cannot equal (Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 22) ; with them 
the universe is the divine poem. In Plotinus God is artist and 
poet. In Dion Chrysostom ('OAupz. Or. xii. 416 R) Ζεύς is πρῶτος 
καὶ τελειότατος δημιουργός : in Philostratus ζωγράφος ὁ Θεός. 

3 De Part, Anim. i 5. 645 a 25, οὗ δ᾽ ἕνεκα συνέστηκεν ἣ 
γέγονε rédous τὴν τοῦ καλοῦ χώραν εἴληφε. 

8 Met. vi. 7. 1082 a 32, ἀπὸ τέχνης δὲ γίγνεται ὅσων τὸ εἶδος 
ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 a 31, ἡ δὲ τέχνη λόγος τοῦ 
ἔργου ὁ ἄγευ τῆς ὕλης. The mental conception of the εἶδος in a 
concrete form is called νόησις, the impressing of this conception on | 
the matter is called ποίησις, Met. vi. 7. 1032 Ὁ 16. This whole 
Se ee een eee ee 
(Me. vi. 9. 1034 a 24). 
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Useful art, employing nature’s own machinery, 
aids her in her effort to realise the ideal in the 
world around us, so far as man’s practical needs 
are served by furthering this purpose. Fine art 
sets practical needs aside; it does not seek to 
affect the real world, to modify the actual. By 
mere imagery it reveals the ideal form at which 
nature aims in the highest sphere of organic exis- 
tence,—in the region, namely, of human life, where 
her intention is most manifest, though her failures 
too are most numerous. Resembling nature in a 
certain instinctive yet rational faculty, it does not 
follow the halting course of nature's progress. The 
artist ignores the intervening steps, the slow pro- 
cesses, by which nature attempts to bridge the 
space between the potential and the actual. The 
form, which nature has been striving, and perhaps 
vainly striving, to attain stands forth embodied 
in a creation of the mind. The ideal has taken 
concrete shape, the finished product stands before 
us, nor do we ask how it has come to be what it is. 
The flaws and failures incident to the natural 
process are removed, and in a glorified appearance 
we discern nature’s ideal intention. Fine art, 
then, is a completion of nature in a sense not 
applicable to useful art; it presents to us only an 
image, but a purified image of nature’s original. 

δ In some domains nature carries out her artistic intentions 
in a manner that surpasses all the efforts of art; and in one 
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Such would appear to be Aristotle's position. 
We may here note the difference between this 
view and the attitude adopted by Plato towards 
fine art, especially in the Republic; remembering, 
however, that Plato was capable of writing also in 
another strain and in a different mood. Start- 
ing from the notion of pure Being he found 
reality only in the world of ideas, sensible pheno- 
mena being but so many images which at best 
remind us of the celestial archetype. To him 
Becoming was the simple antithesis of Being; it 
meant the world of change, the sphere of pheno- 
mena, the region in which the individual life 
appears for a moment and then vanishes away. 
The poet or painter holds up a mirror to material 
objects — earth, plants, animals, mankind —and 
catches a reflection of the world around him, which 
is itself only the reflection of the ideal.’ The 


. place Aristotle actually says, μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα καὶ τὸ 
καλὸν ἐν τοῖς τῆς φύσεως ἔργοις ἢ ἐν τοῖς τῆς τέχνης (de Part. 
Anim, i. 1. 689 Ὁ 19.) This, however, requires to be taken with 
proper qualification. Similarly the continuity of nature is con- 
trasted with the want of continuity in a bad tragedy. Met. xiii. 3. 
1090 Ὁ 19, οὐκ ἔοικε δὲ ἡ φύσις ἐπεισοδιώδης οὖσα ἐκ τῶν 
φαινομένων ὥσπερ μοχθηρὰ τραγῳδία. The general attitude 
which Aristotle adopts is not materially different from that adopted 
by Goethe in the words: ‘Nature in many of her works reveals a 
charm of beauty which no human art can hope to reach ; but I am 
by no means of opinion that she is beautiful in all her aspects. 
Her intentions are indeed always good, but not so the conditions 
which are required to make her manifest herself completely.’ 
1 Rep, x. 596 E. 
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actual world therefore stands nearer to the idea 
than the artistic imitation, and fine art is a copy 
of a copy, three times removed from truth.'. Itis — 
conversant with the outward shows and semblances 
of things, and produces its effects by illusions of 
form and colour, which dupe the senses. The 
imitative artist does not need more than a surface 
acquaintance with the thing he represents. He is 
on a level below the skilled craftsman whose art is 
intelligent and based on rational principles, and 
who alone has a title to be called a ‘maker’ or 
creator. A painter may paint a table very admir- 
ably without knowing anything of the inner 
construction of a table, a knowledge which’ the 
carpenter, who would fashion it for its proper end, 
must possess, And poets, too, whose ideas of men 
are formed on a limited experience,* cannot pass 
beyond the range of that experience, they have no 
insight into the nature of man, into the human 
soul as it is in itself; this can be attained only by 
philosophic study. 

The fundamental thought of Aristotle's philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, is Becoming not Being ; 
and Becoming to him meant not an appearing 
and a vanishing away, but a process of develop- 
ment, an unfolding of what is already in the germ, . 
an upward ascent ending in Being which is the 
highest object of knowledge. The concrete indi- 

1 Rep, x. 597 E. : 3 Timaeus 19 D. 
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vidual thing is not a shadowy appearance but the 
primary reality. The outward and material world, 
the diverse manifestations of nature's life, organic 
and inorganic, the processes of birth and decay, 
the manifold forms of sensuous beauty, all gained 
ἃ new importance for his philosophy. Physical 
science, slighted by Plato, was passionately studied 
by Aristotle. Fine art was no longer three times 
removed from the truth of things; it was the 
manifestation of a higher truth, the expression of 
the universal which is not outside of and apart from 
the particular, but pre-supposed in each particular. 
The work of art was not a semblance opposed to 
reality, but the image of a reality which is pene- 
trated by the idea, and through which the idea 
shows more apparent than in the actual world. 
Whereas Plato had laid it down that ‘ the greatest 
and fairest things are done by nature, and the 
lesser by art, which receives from nature all the 
greater and primeval creations and fashions them 
in detail,’' Aristotle saw in fine art a rational 
faculty which divines nature's unfulfilled inten- 
tions, and reveals her ideal to sense. The illusions 
which fine art employs do not cheat the mind; 
they image forth the immanent idea which can- 
not find adequate expression under the forms of 
material existence. | 

Some critics, it may be observed, have attempted 

1 Laws x, 889 A. Jowett’s Trans. 
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to show that the fundamental principles of fine 
art are deduced by Aristotle from the idea of the 
beautiful. But this is to antedate the theory of 
modern aesthetics, and to read into Aristotle more 
than any impartial interpretation can find in him. 
The view cannot be supported except by forced 
inferences, in which many links of the argument 
have to be supplied, and by extracting philo- 
sophical meanings of far-reaching import out of 
chance expressions. Aristotle's conception of fine 
art, so far as it is developed, is entirely detached 
from any theory of the beautiful—a separation 
which is characteristic of all ancient aesthetic 
criticism down to a late period. Plotinus, working 
_ out Plato’s ideas with the modifications required 
by his own mysticism, attempted to determine the 
idea of the beautiful as a fundamental problem of 
art, and with it to solve the difficult and hitherto 
neglected problem as to the meaning of the ugly. 
He based his theory of fine art on a particular 
conception of the beautiful; but Aristotle is still 
far removed from this point of view. While he 
assumes almost as an obvious truth that beauty is 
indispensable in a work of art, and essential to the 
attainment of its end, and while he throws out 
hints as to the component elements of the beauti- 
_ ful,’ he has nowhere analysed that idea, nor did he 


1 Pod. vii. 4; Me. xiii. 3.1078 a 36; Probl. xvii, 1.915 Ὁ 36 ; 
p Plat. Phils. 64 E. 
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perhaps regard the beautiful, in its purely aesthetic 
sense, as forming a separate domain of philosophic 
inquiry. It is useless, out of the fragmentary 
observations Aristotle has left us, to seek to con- 
struct a theory of the beautiful. He makes beauty 
a regulative principle of art, but he never says or 
implies that the manifestation of the beautiful is 
the end of art. The objective laws of art are. 
deduced not from an inquiry into the beautiful, 
but from an observation of art as it is and of the 
effects which it produces. 


CHAPTER III 
POETIC TRUTH 


Wuat is true of fine art in general is explicitly 
asserted by Aristotle of poetry alone, to which in a 
unique manner it applies. Poetry expresses most 
adequately the universal element in human nature 
and in life. As a revelation of the universal it 
abstracts. from human life much that is accidental. 
It liberates us from the tyranny of physical surround- 
ings. It can disregard material needs and animal 
longings. Thought disengages itself from sense 
and makes itself supreme over things outward. 
‘It is not the function of the poet,’ says Aris- 
totle, ‘to relate what has happened, but what may 
happen,—what.is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity. The poet and the historian 
differ not by writing in verse or in prose. The 
work of Herodotus might be put into verse, and it 
would still be a species of history, with metre no 
less than without it. The true difference is that 
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one relates what has happened, the other what may 
happen.’’ The first distinguishing mark, then, of 
poetry is that it has a higher subject matter than 
history ; it expresses the universal (τὰ καθόλου) not 
the particular (τὰ καθ᾽ ὅκαστον), the permanent possi- 
bilities of human nature (ola ἂν γένοιτο) ; it does not 
merely tell the story of the individual life, ‘ what 
Alcibiades did or suffered.’ * 

Though we may be inclined to take exception 
to the criticism which appears to limit history to 
dry chronicles, and to overlook the existence of a 
history such as that of Thucydides, yet the main 
thought here cannot be disputed. History is based 
upon facts, and with these it is primarily con- 
cerned; poetry transforms its facts into truths. 
The history of Herodotus, in spite of the epic 
grandeur of the theme and a unity of design, 
which though obscured is not effaced by the 
numerous digressions, would still, as Aristotle 
says, be history and not poetry even if it were 
put into verse. Next, poetry exhibits a more 
rigorous connexion of events; cause and event 
are linked together in ‘probable or necessary 
sequence’ (κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς ἢ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον) Histories 
of the usual type (ai συνήθεις ἱστορίαι), as Aristotle 
observes in a later chapter, are a record of actual 
facts, of particular events, strung together in the 
order of time but without any clear causal con- 

1 Pod, ix. 1-2. 3 Jb, ix. 4. 
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nexion.' Not only in the development of the plot* 
but also in the internal working of character,* the 
drama observes a stricter and more logical order 
than that of actual experience. The rule of prob- 
ability which Aristotle enjoins is not the narrow 
‘vraisemblance’ which it was understood to mean 
by many of the older French critics, which would 
shut the poet out from the higher regions of the 
imagination and confine him to the trivial round ἡ 
of immediate reality. The incidents of every 
tragedy worthy of the name are improbable if 
measured by the likelihood of their everyday 
occurrence,— improbable in the same degree in 
which characters capable of great deeds and great 
passions are rare. The rule of ‘probability,’ as 
also that of ‘necessity,’ refers rather to the in- 
ternal structure of a poem; it is the inner law 
which secures the cohesion of the parts. 

The ‘ probable’ is not determined by a numerical 
average of instances; it is not a condensed expres- 

1 Poe. xxiii. 1-2, καὶ (Get) μὴ ὁμοίας ἱστορίας τὰς συνήθεις 
εἶναι, ἐν αἷς ἀνάγκη οὐχὶ μιᾶς πράξεως ποιεῖσθαι δήλωσιν ἀλλ᾽ 
ἑνὸς χρόνου, ὅσα ἐν τούτῳ συνέβη περὶ ἕνα ἣ πλείους, ὧν ἕκαστον 
ὡς ἔτυχεν ἔχει πρὸς ἄλληλα. The reading οὗ the MSS. ἱστορίας 
τὰς συνήθεις makes a very harsh form of inverted comparison, and 
Tyrwhitt’s conjecture ἱστορίαις τὰς συνθέσεις is highly ha 
‘the structure (of the epic) should not resemble the histories. . . 

3 Poet. ix. 1. 

3 Post. xv. 6, χρὴ δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἤθεσιν ὅσπερ καὶ ἐν τῇ τῶν 
πραγμάτων συστάσει ἀεὶ ζητεῖν ἣ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον ἡ τὸ εἰκός, Gore 
τὸν τοιοῦτον τὰ τοιαῦτα λέγειν ἣ πράττειν ἣ ἀναγκαῖον ἢ εἶκός, 
καὶ τοῦτο μετὰ τοῦτο γίνεσθαι ἣ ἀναγκαῖον ἢ εἰκός. 
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sion for what meets us in the common course of 
things. The εἰκός of daily life, the empirically 
usual, is derived from an observed sequence of 
facts, and denotes what is normal and regular in 
its occurrence, the rule, not the exception.’ But 
the rule of experience cannot be the law that 
governs art. The higher creations of poetry move 
in another plane. The incidents of the drama 
and the epic are not those of ordinary life: the 
persons, who here play their parts, are not average 
men and women. The ‘probable’ law of their 
conduct canrot be deduced from commonplace 
experience, or brought under a statistical average. 
The thoughts and deeds, the will and the emotions 
of a Prometheus or a Clytemnestra, a Hamlet or 
an Othello, are not an epitomised rendering of the 
ways of meaner mortals. The common man can 
indeed enter into these characters with more or. 
less intelligence, just because of their full humanity. 
His nature is for the moment enlarged by sympathy. 
with theirs: it dilates in response to the call that 
is made on it. Such characters are in a sense better 
known to us—yopiperepos—than our everyday 
acquaintances. But we do not think of measuring 


1- Analyt. Prior. ii. 27.70 ἃ 4, ὃ γὰρ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ ἴσασιν 
᾿ οὕτω γιγνόμενον ἢ μὴ γιγνόμενον ἢ ὃν ἢ μὴ ὅν, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν εἰκός. 
As an instance of the ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ (with which the εἰκός is here 
identified) we have in Analyt. Pod. ii. 12. 96 a 10 the growth of 
the beard on the chin: ne ae eee 
GAN ὡς ext τὸ πολύ. 
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the intrinsic probability of what they say or do by 
the probability of meeting their counterpart in the 
actual world. 

Few writers have grasped more firmly than 
Aristotle the relation in which poetical truth 
stands to empirical fact. He devotes a great part 
of one chapter (ch. xxv.) to an inquiry into the 
alleged untruths and impossibilities of poetry. He 
points out the distinction between errors affecting 
the essence of the poetic art, and errors of fact 
relating to other arts." We may here set aside the 
question of minor oversights, inconsistencies, or 
technical inaccuracies, holding with him that these 
are not in themselves a serious flaw, provided they 
leave the total impression unimpaired, But there 
is a more fundamental objection which he boldly 
meets and repels. The world of poetry, it is said, 
presents not facts but fiction: such things have 
never happened, such beings have never lived. 
‘Untrue’ (οὐκ ἀληθῆ), ‘impossible’ (ἀδύνατα), said 
the detractors of poetry in Aristotle’s day: ‘these 
creations are not real, not true to life.’ ‘Not 
real,’ replies Aristotle, ‘ but a higher reality’ (ἀλλὰ 
βέλτιον), ‘what ought to be (ὡς δεῖ), not what is.’* 

1 Poet. xxv. 3-4. | 

3 Poet, xxv. 6 and 17. In § 17 ἃ threefold division of τὸ ἀδύ» 
varoy is, as I take it, implicit, and a triple line of defence offered : 


(i) ἀνάγειν πρὸς τὴν ποίησιν, an appeal to the general principle of 
poetic imitation, which prefers the πιθανόν even if it is ἀδύνατον : 


(ὃ) ἀνάγειν πρὸς τὸ βέλτιον, an appeal to the principle of ideal 
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Poetry, he means to say, is not concerned with fact, 
but with what transcends fact; it represents things 
which are not, and never can be in actual experience ; 
it gives us the ought to be; the form that answers 
to the trueidea.’ The characters of Sophocles,* the 
ideal forms of Zeuxis,* are unreal only in the sense 
that they surpass reality. They are not untrue to 
the principles of nature or to her ideal tendencies. 
It would seem that in Aristotle's day it was still 
generally held that ‘ real events ’"—under which were 
included the accepted legends of the people —were 
alone the proper subjects for tragedy. Names and 
incidents were alike to be derived from this source. 
The traditional practice was critically defended by 
an argument of this kind :—‘ what has happened 
is possible: what is possible alone is r:6avdy,—likely, 
that is, to gain credence.’* In ch. ix. Aristotle 
pleads for an extension of the idea of the ‘possible,’ 
from τὰ γενόμενα to ola ἂν γένοιτο, from the δυνατά 
of history to those ‘universal’ δυνατά where the .- 
law of causation appears with more unbroken efti- 
cacy and power. He would not restrict the poet's 
truth or the higher reality ; (iii) ἀνάγειν πρὸς τὴν δόξαν or πρὸς 
ἅ φασιν, an appeal to current tradition or belief. The ἀδύνατα 
under (ii) and (iii) correspond to the οὐκ ἀληθῆ of 88 6~7, τὸ βέλτιον 
of ὃ 19 being equivalent to the ὡς Sei, οἵους δεῖ ποιεῖν, of § 6 and to 
the βέλτιον of § 7, while τὴν δόξαν of § 19 answers to οὕτω φασίν 
of § 6 and ἀλλ᾽ οὖν φασι of § 7. Vahlen and Susemihl take the 
otherwise. 


passage 
> See pp. 141-2. 3 Pod, xxv. 6. 8 1b. 17. 
4 See p. 374. 5 Poet. ix. 6. 
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freedom of choice. At the same time he guards 
himself against being supposed utterly to condemn 
historical or real subjects. Indeed from many 
passages we may infer that he regarded the con- 
secrated legends of the past as the richest store- 
house of poetic material, though few only of the 
traditional myths satisfied, in his opinion, the full 
tragic requirements. The rule of ‘what may 
happen’ does not, he observes, exclude ‘what has 
happened.’ Some real events have that internal 
probability or necessity which fits them for poetic 
treatment.’ It is interesting to notice how guarded 
is his language—‘ some real events,’ as if by a rare 
and happy chance.* And, no doubt, in general the 
poet has to extract the ore from a rude mass of 
legendary or historical fact: to free it from the 
accidental, the trivial, the irrelevant: to purify it, 
in a word, from the dross which always mingles 
with empirical reality. Even those events which 
possess an inherent poetical quality, which are, in 
some sense, poetry ready made for the dramatist, 
are poetical only in certain detached parts and 
incidents, not penetrated with poetry throughout. 

1 Poet. ix. 9, τῶν γὰρ γενομένων Ena οὐδὲν κωλύει τοιαῦτα εἶναι 
οἷα ἂν εἰκὸς γενέσθαι καὶ δυνατὰ γενέσθαι = τοιαῦτα οἷα ἂν κατὰ 
τὸ εἰκὸς γένοιτο καὶ δυνατά (ors) γενέσθαι. This virtually resolves 


iteelf into the formula of ix. 1, ofa ἂν γένοιτο καὶ τὰ δυνατὰ κατὰ 
τὸ εἰκὸς ἢ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον. 


2 Cp. the similar rule laid down in Plato for τὸ πιθανόν in 
oratory: Phaedr. 272 E, οὐδὲ γὰρ ad τὰ πραχθέντα δεῖν λέγειν 
ἐνίοτε, ἐὰν μὴ εἰκότως J πεπραγμένα. 
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They will need the idealisation of art before they 
can be combined into the unified structure of the 
drama. The hints given in subsequent chapters 
for treating the traditional legends show how all 
important in Aristotle's eyes is the shaping activity 
of the artist, even when he is dealing with the 
most favourable material. Greek tragedies, though 
‘founded on fact’—as the phrase goes—transmute 
that fact into imaginative truth. 

The truth, then, of poetry is essentially different 
from the truth of fact. Things that are outside 
and beyond the range of our experience, that never 
have happened and never will happen, may be 
more true, poetically speaking,—more profoundly 
true than those daily occurrences which we can 
with confidence predict. These so-called ἀδύνατα 
are the very δυνατά of art, the stuff and substance 
of which poetry is made. 


‘What has never anywhere come to pass, that alone never 
grows οἷά ae 
There is another class of ‘impossibilities’ in 
poetry, which Aristotle defends on a somewhat 
different ground. It is the privilege, nay, the 
duty, of the poet ψευδῆ λόγειν ὡς δεῖ, ‘to tell lies 
as he ought’: he must learn the true art of 


1 Alles wiederholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie, 
Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben 
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fiction." The fiction here intended is, as the con- 
text shows, not simply that fiction which is 
blended with fact in every poetic narrative of real 
eventa.* The reference here is rather to those 
tales of a strange and marvellous character,’ which 
are admitted into epic more freely than into 
dramatic poetry. In this art of feigning, Homer, 
we are told, is the supreme master; and the secret 
of the art lies in a kind of παραλογισμός or fallacy. 
The explanation added, though given in a some- 
what bald and abstract manner, renders the nature 


. of the fallacy perfectly plain.‘ At the outset the 


1 Pod. xxiv. 9. 

2 Cp. Hor. A. P. 151 (of Homer), 

| Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falea remiscet. 

8 See Twining ii. 346 agg. 

4 The fallacy, namely, in the case of hypotheticala, of inferring 
the affirmation of the consequent from the affirmation of the ante- 
cedent ; cp. de Soph. Elench. 167 Ὁ 1 δ.) an example being, ‘if it 
rains, the ground is wet: the ground is wet: therefore it rains.’ 
Similarly in Rhetoric, the skilled speaker adopts a certain appro- 
priate tone and manner which leads the audience to infer that the 
facts he states are truth. Phe. iii. 4. 1408 a 20, τιθανοῖ δὲ τὸ 
πρᾶγμα καὶ ἡ οἰκεία Agus’ παραλογίζεται γὰρ ἡ ψυχὴ ὡς ἀληθῶς 
λέγοντος, ὅτι ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις οὕτως ἔχουσιν, ὥστ᾽ οἴονται, εἰ καὶ 
μὴ οὕτως ἔχει, ὡς ὁ λέγων, τὰ πράγματα οὕτως ἔχειν. Twining 
(ii. 350) compares the observation of Hobbes that ‘probable 
fiction is similar to reasoning rightly from a false principle.’ 

The allusion to the Niwrpa in Poet. xxiv. 10 is, doubtless, as 
Vahlen (Beitr. p. 296) shows, to Odyssey xix. 164-260. The die- 
guised Odysseus has told Penelope that he has entertained Odysseus 
in Crete. The detailed description he gives of the appearance, 
dreas, etc., of the hero is recognised by Penelope to be true. She 
falsely infers that, as the host would have known the appearance 
of the guest, the stranger who knew it had actually been the host. 

M 
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poet must be allowed to make certain primary 
assumptions and create his own environment. 
Starting from these poetic data—the pre-supposi- 
tions of the imagination—he may go whither he 
will, and carry us with him, so long as he does not 
dash us against the prosaic ground of fact. He 
feigns certain imaginary persons, strange situations, 
incredible adventures. By vividness of narrative 
and minuteness of detail, and, above all, by the 
natural sequence of incident and motive, things 
are made to happen exactly as they would have 
happened, had the fundamental fiction been fact. 
The effects are so plausible, so life-like, that we 
yield ourselves instinctively to the illusion, and infer 
the existence of the supposed cause. For the time 
being we do not pause to dispute the πρῶτον ψεῦδος or 
original falsehood on which thewhole fabric is reared. 

Such is the essence of τὸ πιθανόν, which in 
various forms runs through the teaching of the 
Poetics. By artistic treatment things incredible 
in real life wear an air of probability. The im- 
possible not only becomes possible, but natural and 
even inevitable. In the phraseology of the Poetics, 
the ἄλογα, things impossible or improbable to the 
reason, are 80 disguised that they become εὔλογα : 
the ἀδύνατα, things impossible in fact, become 
“πιθανά, and hence δυνατὰ κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς ἢ τὸ dvay- 
καῖον. Hiven the laws of the physical world and 
the material conditions of existence may conceiv- 
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ably be neglected, if only the inner consistency of 
the poetry is not sacrificed. The magic ship of 
the Phaeacians and the landing of Odysseus on the - 
shores of Ithaca, which ‘might have been intoler- 
able if treated by a meaner poet,’ are so skilfully 
managed by Homer that we forget their inherent 
impossibility. ‘Probable impossibilities are,’ as 
Aristotle declares with twice repeated emphasis, 
‘to be preferred to improbable possibilities.’ * 

The ἄλογα or ‘irrational elements’ which the 
logical understanding rejects, are greater stumbling- 
- blocks to the poetic sense than mere material im- 
possibilities. For the impossible may cease to be 
thought of as such; it may become logically inevit- 
able. But the irrational is always liable to pro- 
voke the logical faculty into a critical or hostile 
attitude. It seems to contradict the very law of 
causality to which the higher poetry 1. subject. 
It needs, therefore, a special justification, if it is to 
be admitted at all; and this justification Aristotle 
discovers in the heightened wonder and admiration, 
which he regards as proper, in a peculiar degree, to 
epic poetry.® The instance twice cited‘ of the 

1 Poet. xxiv. 10. 

2 Poet. xxiv. 10, προαιρεῖσθαί re δεῖ ἀδύνατα εἰκότα μᾶλλον ἥ 
δυνατὰ ἀπίθανα. Again, Poet, xxv. 17, αἱρετώτερον πιθανὸν 
ἀδύνατον ἢ ἀπίθανον καὶ δυνατόν. 

8 Post, xxiv. 8, μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐνδέχεται ἐν τῇ ἐποποιίᾳ τὸ ἄλογον, 


δι’ ὃ συμβαίνει μάλιστα τὸ θανμαστόν. 
4 Post. xxiv. 8 and xxv, 5. In the former passage the incident 
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pursuit of Hector in the Jihad illustrates the 
general conditions under which he would allow 
this license. The scene here alluded to is that in 
which Achilles chases Hector round the walls of 
Troy: the Greek army stands motionless, Achilles 
signing to them to keep still.1. The incident, if 
represented on the stage, would appear highly 
improbable, and even ludicrous, The poetic 
illusion would be destroyed by the scene being 
placed directly before the eyes; whereas in epic 
narrative, the effect produced is powerfully 
imaginative. Still, even as an epic incident, 
Aristotle appears—strangely enough—to think 
that it is open to some censure, and justified only 
by two considerations. First, the total effect is 
impressive: we experience a heightened wonder, a 
pleasurable astonishment, which effaces the sense 
of incongruity and satisfies the aesthetic end.* In 
the next place, a like effect could not have been 


produced by other means.’ 


is pronounced to be unfit for the drama ; fe tis date τς τῆν 
iteelf a ἁμάρτημα but justified by the effect, and justified only as 
an epic incident. Further, in ch. xxiv. it is spoken of as an 
ἄλογον, in ch. xxv.—less accurately—as an ἀδύνατον. All ἄλογα 
are not ἀδύνατα, but all ἀδύνατα, if realised to be such, are ἄλογα. 
But, as above explained, the art of the poet can make the ἀδύνατα 
- cease to be ἄλογα and become πιθανά, 

1 Tied xxii. 205, λαοῖσιν δ᾽ dvéveve καρήατι δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς. 

2 Post, xxv. 5, ἡμάρτηται, ἀλλ’ ὀρθῶς ἔχει, εἰ τυγχάνει τοῦ 
τέλονς τοῦ αὑτῆς (τὸ γὰρ τέλος εἴρηται), εἰ οὕτως ἐκπληκτικώτερον 
ᾧ αὐτὸ ἣ ἄλλο ποιεῖ μέ 

8 le εἰ μέντοι τὸ τέλος ἢ μᾶλλον ἢ «μὴ» ἧττον ἐνεδέχετο 
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There is another form of ‘the impossible,’ and 
even of ‘the irrational,’ which, according to Aris- 
totle, may be admitted into poetry. Some things . 
there are which cannot be defended either as the 
expression of a higher reality, or as constituting a 
whole so coherent and connected that we acquiesce 
in them without effort. They refuse to fit into 
our scheme of the universe, or to blend with the 
other elements of our thought. Still, it may be, 
they are part of the traditional belief, and are 
enshrined in popular legend or superstition. If 
. not true, they are believed to be true. Though 
they cannot be explained rationally, it is generally 
felt that there is ‘something in them.’ Current 
beliefs like these cannot be wholly ignored or 
rudely rejected by the poet. There are stories 
of the gods, of which it is enough to say that, 
whether true or false, above or below reality, ‘ yet 
so runs the tale.’ The principle here laid down 
will apply to the introduction of the marvellous 
and supernatural under many forms in poetry. 
But a distinction ought perhaps to be drawn. 
Take a case where the imagination of a people, 
such as the Greeks, has been long at work upon 
its own mythology, and has embodied in clear 
poetic form certain underlying sentiments and 
ὑπάρχειν καὶ κατὰ τὴν περὶ τούτων τέχνην, [ἡμαρτῆσθαι οὐκ 
ὀρθῶς, Cp. xxv. 19, ὀρθὴ ἐπιτίμησις ἀλογίᾳ ... ὅταν 
ἀνάγκης οὔσης μηθὲν χρήσηται τῷ ἀλόγῳ. 

1 Pod. xxv, 7, ἀλλ’ οὖν φασι. 
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convictions of the race. Facts in themselves 
marvellous or supernatural have taken coherent 
shape, and been inwrought into the substance of 
the national belief. The results so obtained may 
be at variance with empirical fact, yet they are 
none the less proper material for the poet. The 
legends may be among the ἀδύνατα of experience ; 
they are not among the ἄλογα of poetry. It may 
even be within the power of the poet to efface the 
lines between the natural and the supernatural, 
and to incorporate both worlds in a single order of 
things, at once rational and imaginative. 

Meanwhile, within the legends or traditions so 
clarified, there remains, we will suppose, some 
unassimilated material, unharmonised elements 
which offend the reason. A mythology which has 
sprung out of childlike intuitions into the truth 
of things, combined with a childlike ignorance of 
laws and facts, cannot but retain vestiges of the 
irrational. It is to these cruder beliefs, which 
come to the surface even in Hellenic poetry, that 
the defence to which we now allude will more 
especially apply :—‘ untrue indeed, nay irrational, 
but so men say.’ 

Aristotle holds that the irrational—whether 
‘under the guise of the supernatural, or under the 
form of motiveless human activity—is less ad- 
missible in dramatic than in epic poetry. He 

1 Pod. xxiv. 8. 
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_ the intrinsic probability of what they say or do by 
the probability of meeting their counterpart in the 
actual world. 

Few writers have grasped more firmly than 
Aristotle the relation in which poetical truth 
stands to empirical fact. He devotes a great part 
of one chapter (ch. xxv.) to an inquiry into the 
alleged untruths and impossibilities of poetry. He 
points out the distinction between errors affecting 
the essence of the poetic art, and errors of fact 
relating to other arts." We may here set aside the 
question of minor oversights, inconsistencies, or 
technical inaccuracies, holding with him that these 
are not in themselves a serious flaw, provided they 
leave the total impression unimpaired. But there 
is a more fundamental objection which he boldly 
meets and repels. The world of poetry, it is said, 
presents not facts but fiction: such things have 
never happened, such beings have never lived. 
‘Untrue’ (οὐκ ἀληθῆ), ‘impossible’ (ἀδύνατα), said 
the detractors of poetry in Aristotle's day: ‘these 
creations are not real, not true to life.’ ‘Not 
real,’ replies Aristotle, ‘ but a higher reality’ (ἀλλὰ 
βέλτιον), ‘what ought to be (ὡς δεῖ), not what is.’* 

1 Poet. xxv. 3-4. | 

2 Post, xxv. 6 and 17. In§ 1Ἷ threefold division of τὸ dé 
varov is, as I take it, implicit, and a triple line of defence offered : 
(i) ἀνάγειν πρὸς τὴν ποίησιν, an appeal to the general principle of 
poetic imitation, which prefers the πιθανόν even if it is ἀδύνατον : 
(ii) ἀνάγειν πρὸς τὸ βέλτιον, an appeal to the principle of ideal 
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Poetry, he means to say, is not concerned with fact, 
but with what transcends fact ; it represents things 
which are not, and never can be in actual experience ; 
it gives us the ought to be; the form that answers 
to the true idea.’ The characters of Sophocles,’ the 
ideal forms of Zeuxis,* are unreal only in the sense 
that they surpass reality. They are not untrue to 
the principles of nature or to her ideal tendencies. 
It would seem that in Aristotle’s day it was still 
generally held that ‘ real events "—under which were 
included the accepted legends of the people “—were 
alone the proper subjects for tragedy. Names and 
incidents were alike to be derived from this source. 
The traditional practice was critically defended by 
an argument of this kind :—‘ what has happened 
is possible: what is possible alone is w:Bavdv,—likely, 
that is, to gain credence.’* In ch. ix. Aristotle 
pleads for an extension of the idea of the ‘possible,’ 
from τὰ γενόμενα to ola ἂν γένοιτο, from the δυνατά 
of history to those ‘universal’ δυνατά where the . 
law of causation appears with more unbroken effi- 
cacy and power. He would not restrict the poet's 
truth or the higher reality ; (1) ἀνάγειν πρὸς τὴν δόξαν or πρὸς 
ἅ φασιν, an appeal to current tradition or belief. The ἀδύνατα 
under (ii) and (iii) correspond to the οὐκ ἀληθῆ of 88 6-7, τὸ βέλτιον 
of ἢ 19 being equivalent to the ὡς Sei, οἵους δεῖ ποιεῖν, of § 6 and to 
the βέλτιον of § 7, while τὴν δόξαν of ὃ 19 answers to οὕτω φασίν 
of § 6 and ἀλλ᾽ οὖν φασι of §7. Vahlen and Susemihl take the 
otherwise. 


® See pp. 141-8. 3 Post, xxv. 6. 8 10. 17. 
4 Bee p. 374. 5 Post. ix. 6. 
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actual world therefore stands nearer to the idea 
than the artistic imitation, and fine art is a copy 
of a copy, three times removed from truth.'. It is 
conversant with the outward shows and semblances 
of things, and produces its effects by illusions οὗ 
form and colour, which dupe the senses. The 
imitative artist does not need more than a surface 
acquaintance with the thing he represents. He is 
on a level below the skilled craftsman whoee art is 
intelligent and based on rational principles, and 
who alone has a title to be called a ‘maker’ or 
creator. A painter may paint a table very admir- 
ably without knowing anything of the inner 
construction of a table, a knowledge which’ the 
carpenter, who would fashion it for its proper end, 
must possess, And poets, too, whose ideas of men 
are formed on a limited experience,’ cannot pass 
beyond the range of that experience, they have no 
insight into the nature of man, into the human 
soul as it is in itself; this can be attained only by 
philosophic study. 

The fundamental thought of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, is Becoming not Being ; 
and Becoming to him meant not an appearing 
and a vanishing away, but a process of develop- 
ment, an unfolding of what is already in the germ, | 
an upward ascent ending in Being which is the 
highest object of knowledge. The concrete indi- 

1 Rep, x. 597 E. 2 Timaeus 19 1). 
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vidual thing is not a shadowy appearance but the 
primary reality. The outward and material world, 
the diverse manifestations of nature's life, organic 
and inorganic, the processes of birth and decay, 
the manifold forms of sensuous beauty, all gained 
ἃ new importance for his philosophy. Physical 
science, slighted by Plato, was passionately studied 
by Aristotle. Fine art was no longer three times 
removed from the truth of things; it was the 
manifestation of a higher truth, the expression of 
the universal which is not outside of and apart from 
the particular, but pre-supposed in each particular. 
The work of art was not a semblance opposed to 
reality, but the image of a reality which is pene- 
trated by the idea, and through which the idea 
shows more apparent than in the actual world. 
Whereas Plato had laid it down that ‘the greatest 
and fairest things are done by nature, and the 
lesser by art, which receives from nature all the 
greater and primeval creations and fashions them 
in detail,’ Aristotle saw in fine art a rational 
faculty which divines nature's unfulfilled inten- 
tions, and reveals her ideal to sense. The illusions 
which fine art employs do not cheat the mind; 
they image forth the immanent idea which can- 
not find adequate expression under the forms of 
material existence. 

Some critics, it may be observed, have attempted 

1 Laws x, 889 A. Jowett’s Trans. 
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to show that the fundamental principles of fine 
art are deduced by Aristotle from the idea of the 
beautiful. But this is to antedate the theory of 
modern aesthetics, and to read into Aristotle more 
than any impartial interpretation can find in him. 
The view cannot be supported except by forced 
inferences, in which many links of the argument 
have to be supplied, and by extracting philo- 
sophical meanings of far-reaching import out of 
chance expressions. Aristotle's conception of fine 
art, so far as it is developed, is entirely detached 
from any theory of the beautiful—a separation 
which is characteristic of all ancient aesthetic 
criticism down to a late period. Plotinus, working 
out Plato’s ideas with the modifications required 
by his own mysticism, attempted to determine the 
idea of the beautiful as a fundamental problem of 
art, and with it to solve the difficult and hitherto 
neglected problem as to the meaning of the ugly. 
He based his theory of fine art on a particular 
conception of the beautiful; but Aristotle is still 
far removed from this point of view. While he 
assumes almost as an obvious truth that beauty is 
indispensable in a work of art, and essential to the 
attainment of its end, and while he throws out 
hints as to the component elements of the beauti- 
_ ful, he has nowhere analysed that idea, nor did he 


1 Pod. vii. 4; Met. xiii. 3.1078 a 36; Prodi. xvii, 1.915 Ὁ 36 ; 
Ῥ Plat. Phileb. 64 E. 
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perhaps regard the beautiful, in its purely aesthetic 
sense, as forming a separate domain of philosophic 
inquiry. It is useless, out of the fragmentary 
observations Aristotle has left us, to seek to con- 
struct a theory of the beautiful. He makes beauty 
a regulative principle of art, but he never says or 
implies that the manifestation of the beautiful is 
the end of art. The objective laws of art are. 
deduced not from an inquiry into the beautiful, 
but from an observation of art as it is and of the 
effects which it produces. 


CHAPTER III 
POETIC TRUTH 


Wuart is true of fine art in general is explicitly 
asserted by Aristotle of poetry alone, to which in a 
unique manner it applies. Poetry expresses most 
adequately the universal element in human nature 
and in life. As a revelation of the universal it 
abstracts. from human life much that is accidental. 
It liberates us from the tyranny of physical surround- 
ings. It can disregard material needs and animal 
longings, Thought disengages itself from sense 
and makes itself supreme over things outward. 
‘It is not the function of the poet,’ says Anis- 
totle, ‘to relate what has happened, but what may 
happen,—what is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity. The poet and the historian 
differ not by writing in verse or in prose. The 
work of Herodotus might be put into verse, and it 
would still be a species of history, with metre no 
less than without it. The true difference is that 
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one relates what has happened, the other what may 
happen.’' The first distinguishing mark, then, of 
poetry is that it has a higher subject matter than 
history ; it expresses the universal (τὰ καθόλου) not 
the particular (τὰ καθ᾽ ὅκαστον), the permanent possi- 
bilities of human nature (ola ἂν γένοιτο) ; it does not 
merely tell the story of the individual life, ‘ what 
Alcibiades did or suffered.’ * 

Though we may be inclined to take exception 
to the criticism which appears to limit history to 
dry chronicles, and to overlook the existence of a 
history such as that of Thucydides, yet the main 
thought here cannot be disputed. History is based 
upon facts, and with these it is primarily con- 
cerned; poetry transforms its facts into truths. 
The history of Herodotus, in spite of the epic 
grandeur of the theme and a unity of design, 
which though obscured is not effaced by the 
numerous digressions, would still, as Aristotle 
says, be history and not poetry even if it were 
put into verse. Next, poetry exhibits a more 
rigorous connexion of events; cause and event 
are linked together in ‘probable or necessary 
sequence’ (κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς ἢ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον) Histories 
of the usual type (ai συνήθεις ἱστορίαι), as Aristotle 
observes in a later chapter, are a record of actual 
facts, of particular events, strung together in the 
order of time but without any clear causal con- 

1 Pod, ix. 1-2, 3 18. ix. 4. 
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nexion.! Not only in the development of the plot? 
but also in the internal working of character,* the 
drama observes a stricter and more logical order 
than that of actual experience. The rule of prob- 
ability which Aristotle enjoins is not the narrow 
‘vraisemblance’ which it was understood to mean 
by many of the older French critics, which would 
shut the poet out from the higher regions of the 
imagination and confine him to the trivial round | 
of immediate reality. The incidents of every 
tragedy worthy of the name are improbable if 
measured by the likelihood of their everyday 
occurrence,— improbable in the same degree in 
which characters capable of great deeds and great 
passions are rare. The rule of ‘ probability,’ as 
also that of ‘necessity,’ refers rather to the in- 
ternal structure of a poem; it is the inner law 
which secures the cohesion of the parts. 

The ‘ probable’ is not determined by a numerical 
average of instances; it is not a condensed expres- 

1 Poet, xxiii. 1-2, καὶ (Sei) μὴ ὁμοίας ἱστορίας τὰς συνήθεις 
εἶναι, ἐν αἷς ἀνάγκη οὐχὶ μιᾶς πράξεως ποιεῖσθαι δήλωσιν ἀλλ’ 
ἑνὸς χρόνον, ὅσα ἐν τούτῳ συνέβη περὶ ἕνα ἣ πλείους, ὧν ἕκαστον 
ὡς ἔτυχεν ἔχει πρὸς ἄλληλα. The reading of the MSS. ἱστορίας 
τὰς συνήθεις makes ἃ very harsh form of inverted comparison, and 
Tyrwhitt’s conjecture ἱστορίαις τὰς συνθέσεις is highly probable : 
‘the structure (of the epic) should not resemble the histories. . . .’ 

2 Poet. ix. 1. : 

8 Post. xv. 6, χρὴ δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἤθεσιν ὥσπερ καὶ ἐν τῇ τῶν 
πραγμάτων συστάσει ἀεὶ ζητεῖν ἣ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον ἢ τὸ εἰκός, Gore 
τὸν τοιοῦτον τὰ τοιαῦτα λέγειν ἢ πράττειν ἢ ἀναγκαῖον ἣ εἰκός, 
καὶ τοῦτο μετὰ τοῦτο γίνεσθαι ἣ ἀναγκαῖον ἣ εἰκός. 
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sion for what meets us in the common course of 
things. The εἰκός of daily life, the empirically 
usual, is derived from an observed sequence of 
facts, and denotes what is normal and regular in 
its occurrence, the rule, not the exception.’ But 
the rule of experience cannot be the law that 
governs art. The higher creations of poetry move 
in another plane. The incidents of the drama 
and the epic are not those of ordinary life: the 
persons, who here play their parts, are not average 
men and women. The ‘probable’ law of their 
conduct canrot be deduced from commonplace 
experience, or brought under a statistical average. 
The thoughts and deeds, the will and the emotions 
of a Prometheus or a Clytemnestra, a Hamlet or 
an Othello, are not an epitomised rendering of the 
ways of meaner mortals. The common man can 
indeed enter into these characters with more or. 
less intelligence, just because of their full humanity. 
His nature is for the moment enlarged by sympathy. 
with theirs: it dilates in response to the call that 
is made on it. Such characters are in a sense better 
known to us—yopinerepo—than our everyday 
acquaintances, But we do not think of measuring 

1. Analyt. Prior. ii. 27.70 ἃ 4, ὃ γὰρ ὡς ἐκὶ τὸ πολὺ ἴσασιν 
᾿ οὕτω γιγνόμενον ἣ μὴ γιγνόμενον ἢ ὃν ἢ μὴ ὄν, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν εἰκός. 
As an instance of the ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ (with which the εἰκός is here 
identified) we have in Analyt. Post. ii. 12. 96 a 10 the growth of 
the beard on the chin: ov πᾶς ἄνθρωπος ἄρρην τὸ γένειον τριχοῦται, 
GAN ὡς exi τὸ πολύ, 
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the intrinsic probability of what they say or do by 
the probability of meeting their counterpart in the 
actual world. 

Few writers have grasped more firmly than 
Aristotle the relation in which poetical truth 
stands to empirical fact. He devotes a great part 
of one chapter (ch. xxv.) to an inquiry into the 
alleged untruths and impossibilities of poetry. He 
points out the distinction between errors affecting 
the essence of the poetic art, and errors of fact 
relating to other arts." We may here set aside the 
question of minor oversights, inconsistencies, or 
technical inaccuracies, holding with him that these 
are not in themselves a serious flaw, provided they 
leave the total impression unimpaired. But there 
is a more fundamental objection which he boldly 
meets and repels. The world of poetry, it is said, 
presents not facts but fiction: such things have 
never happened, such beings have never lived. 
‘Untrue’ (οὐκ ἀληθῆ), ‘impossible’ (ἀδύνατα), said 
the detractors of poetry in Aristotle’s day: ‘these 
creations are not real, not true to life.’ ‘Not 
real,’ replies Aristotle, ‘ but a higher reality’ (ἀλλὰ 
βέλτιον), ‘what ought to be (ὡς δεῖ), not what is.’* 

1 Post. xxv. 3-4. 

2 Post, xxv. 6 and 17. In § 17 ἃ threefold division of τὸ dév- 
varov is, as I take it, implicit, and a triple line of defence offered : 


(i) ἀνάγειν πρὸς τὴν ποίησιν, an appeal to the general principle of 
which prefers the πεθανόν even if it is ἀδύνατον : 


poetic 
(Gi) ἀνάγειν πρὸς τὸ βέλτιον, an appeal to the principle of ideal 
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Poetry, he means to say, is not concerned with fact, 
but with what transcends fact ; it represents things 
which are not, and never can be in actual experience ; 
it gives us the ought to be; the form that answers 
to the trueidea.’ The characters of Sophocles,’ the 
ideal forms of Zeuxis,* are unreal only in the sense 
that they surpass reality. They are not untrue to 
the principles of nature or to her ideal tendencies. 
It would seem that in Aristotle's day it was still 
generally held that ‘ real events "—under which were 
included the accepted legends of the people ‘—were 
alone the proper subjects for tragedy. Names and 
incidents were alike to be derived from this source. 
The traditional practice was critically defended by 
an argument of this kind :—‘ what has happened 
is possible: what is possible alone is w:6avév,—likely, 
that is, to gain credence.’* In ch. ix. Aristotle 
pleads for an extension of the idea of the ‘possible,’ 
from τὰ γενόμενα to ola ἂν γένοιτο, from the δυνατά 
of history to those ‘universal’ δυνατά where the . 
law of causation appears with more unbroken efii- 
cacy and power. He would not restrict the poet's 
truth or the higher reality ; (iii) ἀνάγειν πρὸς τὴν δόξαν or πρὸς 
& φασιν, an appeal to current tradition or belief. The ἀδύνατα 
under (ii) and (iii) correspond to the οὐκ ἀληθῆ of §§ 6-7, τὸ βέλτιον 
of § 19 being equivalent to the ὡς δεῖ, οἵους δεῖ ποιεῖν, of § 6 and to 
the βέλτιον of ὃ 7, while τὴν δόξαν of ὃ 19 answers to οὕτω φασίν 
of § 6 and ἀλλ᾽ οὖν φασι of ὃ 7. Vahlen and Susemibl take the 
otherwise. 


paseage 
1 See pp. 141-8. 2 Post, xxv. 6. 8. 1b. 17. 
4 Bee p. 374. 5 Poet. ix. 6. 
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freedom of choice. At the same time he guards 
himself against being supposed utterly to condemn 
historical or real subjects. Indeed from many 
passages we may infer that he regarded the con- 
secrated legends of the past as the richest store- 
house of poetic material, though few only of the 
traditional myths satisfied, in his opinion, the full 
tragic requirements. The rule of ‘what may 
happen’ does not, he observes, exclude ‘what has 
happened.’ Some real events have that internal 
probability or necessity which fits them for poetic 
treatment. It is interesting to notice how guarded 
is his language—‘ some real events,’ as if by a rare 
and happy chance.* And, no doubt, in general the 
poet has to extract the ore from a rude mass of 
legendary or historical fact: to free it from the 
accidental, the trivial, the irrelevant: to purify it, 
in a word, from the dross which always mingles 
with empirical reality. Even those events which 
possess an inherent poetical quality, which are, in 
some sense, poetry ready made for the dramatist, 
are poetical only in certain detached parts and 
incidents, not penetrated with poetry throughout. 


1° Post. ix. 9, τῶν γὰρ γενομένων ina οὐδὲν κωλύει τοιαῦτα εἶναι 
οἷα ἂν εἰκὸς γενέσθαι καὶ δυνατὰ γενέσθαι = τοιαῦτα οἷα ἂν κατὰ 
τὸ εἰκὸς γένοιτο καὶ δυνατά (ἐστὴ γενέσθαι. This virtually resolves 
iteelf into the formula of ix. 1, ofa ἂν γένοιτο καὶ τὰ δυνατὰ κατὰ 
τὸ εἰκὸς ἢ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον, 

8 Op. the similar rule laid down in Plato for τὸ πιθανόν in 
oratory : Phaedr. 372 E, οὐδὲ γὰρ ad ra πραχθέντα δεῖν λέγειν 
éviore, ἐὰν μὴ εἰκότως ἦ πεπραγμένα. 
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They will need the idealisation of art before they 
can be combined into the unified structure of the 
drama. The hints given in subsequent chapters 
for treating the traditional legends show how all 
important in Aristotle's eyes is the shaping activity 
of the artist, even when he is dealing with the 
most favourable material. Greek tragedies, though 
‘founded on fact’—as the phrase goes—transmute 
that fact into imaginative truth. 

The truth, then, of poetry is essentially different 
from the truth of fact. Things that are outside 
and beyond the range of our experience, that never 
have happened and never will happen, may be 
more true, poetically speaking,—more profoundly 
true than those daily occurrences which we can 
with confidence predict. These so-called ἀδύνατα 
are the very δυνατά of art, the stuff and substance 
of which poetry is made. 


‘What has never anywhere come to pass, that alone never 
grows old.’! 

There is another class of ‘ impossibilities’ in 
poetry, which Aristotle defends on a somewhat 
different ground. It is the privilege, nay, the 
duty, of the poet ψευδῆ λόγειν ὡς δεῖ, ‘to tell lies 
85 he ought’: he must learn the true art of 


‘4 Alles wiederholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie, 
Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben 
Das allein veraltet nie.—Schtler. 
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fiction.’ The fiction here intended is, as the con- 
text shows, not simply that fiction which is 
blended with fact in every poetic narrative of real 
events.* The reference here is rather to those 
tales of a strange and marvellous character,’ which 
are admitted into epic more freely than into 
dramatic poetry. In this art of feigning, Homer, 
we are told, is the supreme master; and the secret 
of the art lies in a kind of παραλογισμός or fallacy. 
The explanation added, though given in a some- 
what bald and abstract manner, renders the nature 


. of the fallacy perfectly plain.‘ At the outset the © 


1 Post. xxiv, 9. 

2 Cp. Hor. A. ἢ. 151 (of Homer), 

| Atque ita mentitur, sic verie falsa remiscet, 

8 See Twining ii. 346 ogg. 

4 The fallacy, namely, in the case of hypotheticals, of inferring 
the affirmation of the consequent from the affirmation of the ante- 
cedent ; cp. de Soph. Elench. 167 Ὁ 1 agg., an example being, ‘if it 
rains, the ground is wet: the ground is wet: therefore it rains.’ 
Similarly in Rhetoric, the skilled speaker adopts a certain appro- 
priate tone and manner which leads the audience to infer that the 
facts he states are truth. het. iii. 4. 1408 a 20, πιθανοῖ δὲ τὸ 
πρᾶγμα καὶ ἡ οἰκεία λέξις" παραλογίζεται γὰρ ἡ ψνχὴ ὡς ἀληθῶς 
λέγοντος, ὅτι ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις οὕτως ἔχουσιν, ὥστ᾽ οἴονται, εἰ καὶ 
μὴ οὕτως ἔχει, ὡς ὁ λέγων, τὰ πράγματα οὕτως ἔχειν. Twining 
(ii. 350) compares the observation of Hobbes that ‘probable 
fiction is similar to reasoning rightly from δ false principle.’ 

The allusion to the Nixrpa in Poet. xxiv. 10 is, doubtless, as 
Vahlen (Beitr. Ὁ, 396) shows, to Odyssey xix. 164-260. The dis- 
guised Odysseus has told Penelope that he has entertained Odysseus 
in Crete. The detailed description he gives of the appearance, 
dress, etc., of the hero is recognised by Penelope to be true. She 
faleely infers that, as the host would have known the appearance 
of the guest, the stranger who knew it had actually been the host. 

M 
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poet must be allowed to make certain primary 
assumptions and create his own environment. 
Starting from these poetic data—the pre-supposi- 
tions of the imagination—he may go whither he 
will, and carry us with him, so long as he does not 
dash us against the prosaic ground of fact. He 
feigns certain imaginary persons, strange situations, 
incredible adventures, By vividness of narrative 
and minuteness of detail, and, above all, by the 
natural sequence of incident and motive, things 
are made to happen exactly as they would have 
happened, had the fundamental fiction been fact. 
The effects are so plausible, so life-like, that we 
yield ourselves instinctively to the illusion, and infer 
the existence of the supposed cause. For the time 
being we do not pause to dispute the πρῶτον ψεῦδος or 
original falsehood on which thewhole fabric is reared. 

Such is the essence of τὸ πιθανόν, which in 
various forms runs through the teaching of the 
Poetics. By artistic treatment things incredible 
in real life wear an air of probability. The im- 
possible not only becomes possible, but natural and 
even inevitable. In the phraseology of the Poetics, 
the ἄλογα, things impossible or improbable to the 
reason, are 80 disguised that they become εὔλογα : 
the ἀδύνατα, things impossible in fact, become 
πιθανά, and hence δυνατὰ κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς ἢ τὸ dvay- 
καῖον. Even the laws of the physical world and 
the material conditions of existence may conceiv- 


om 
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ably be neglected, if only the inner consistency of 
the poetry is not sacrificed. The magic. ship of 
the Phaeacians and the landing of Odysseus on the - 
shores of Ithaca, which ‘might have been intoler- 
able if treated by a meaner poet,’ are so skilfully 
managed by Homer that we forget their inherent 
impossibility. ‘Probable impossibilities are,’ as 
Aristotle declares with twice repeated emphasis, 
‘to be preferred to improbable possibilities,’ * 

The ἄλογα or ‘irrational elements’ which the 
logical understanding rejects, are greater stumbling- 
- blocks to the poetic sense than mere material im- 
possibilities. For the impossible may cease to be 
thought of as such; it may become logically inevit- 
able. But the irrational is always liable to pro- 
voke the logical faculty into a critical or hostile 
attitude. It seems to contradict the very law of 
causality to which the higher poetry 1. subject. 
It needs, therefore, a special justification, if it is to 
be admitted at all; and this justification Aristotle 
discovers in the heightened wonder and admiration, 
which he regards as proper, in a peculiar degree, to 
epic poetry. The instance twice cited‘ of the 

1 Poet. xxiv. 10. 

2 Poet. xxiv, 10, προαιρεῖσθαί τε δεῖ ἀδύνατα εἰκότα μᾶλλον ἢ 
δυνατὰ ἀπίθανα. Again, Post. xxv. 17, αἱρετώτερον πιθανὸν 
ἀδύνατον ἣ ἀπίθανον καὶ δυνατόν. 

8 Poet, xxiv, 8, μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐνδέχεται ἐν τῇ ἐποποιίᾳ τὸ ἄλογον, 


δι’ ὃ συμβαίνει μάλιστα τὸ θαυμαστόν. 
4 Poet. xxiv. 8 and xxv. 5. In the former passage the incident 
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pursuit of Hector in the Jihad illustrates the 
general conditions under which he would allow 
this license. The scene here alluded to is that in 
which Achilles chases Hector round the walls of 
Troy : the Greek army stands motionless, Achilles 
signing to them to keep still.1 The incident, if 
represented on the stage, would appear highly 
improbable, and even ludicrous. The poetic 
illusion would be destroyed by the scene being 
placed directly before the eyes; whereas in epic 
narrative, the effect produced is powerfully 
imaginative. Still, even as an epic incident, 
Aristotle appears—strangely enough—to think 
that it is open to some censure, and justified only 
by two considerations. First, the total effect is 
impressive: we experience a heightened wonder, a 
pleasurable astonishment, which effaces the sense 
of incongruity and satisfies the aesthetic end.* In 
the next place, a like effect could not have been 
produced by other means.* 


is pronounced to be unfit for the drama; in the latter, it is in 
iteelf a ἁμάρτημα but justified by the effect, and justified only as 
an epic incident. Further, in ch. xxiv. it is spoken of as an 
ἄλογον, in ch. xxv.—less accurately—as an ἀδύνατον. All ἄλογα 
are not ἀδύνατα, but all ἀδύνατα, if realised to be such, are ἄλογα. 
Bat, as above explained, the art of the poet can make the ἀδύνατα 
- cease to be ἄλογα and become πιθανά, 

1 Tad xxii, 205, λαοῖσιν δ᾽ dvéveve καρήατι δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς. 

8 Poet. xxv. 5, ἡμάρτηται, ἀλλ' ὀρθῶς ἔχει, εἰ τυγχάνει τοῦ 
τέλους τοῦ αὑτῆς (τὸ γὰρ τέλος cipyra:), εἰ οὕτως ἐκπληκτικώτερον 
ᾧ αὐτὸ ἣ ἄλλο ποιεῖ μέ 

8 le εἰ μέντοι τὸ τέλος ἢ μᾶλλον ἢ «μὴ» ἧττον ἐνεδέχετο 
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There is another form of ‘the impossible,’ and 
even of ‘the irrational,’ which, according to Aris- 
totle, may be admitted into poetry. Some things . 
there are which cannot be defended either as the 
expression of a higher reality, or as constituting a 
whole so coherent and connected that we acquiesce 
in them without effort. They refuse to fit into 
our scheme of the universe, or to blend with the 
other elements of our thought. Still, it may be, 
they are part of the traditional belief, and are 
enshrined in popular legend or superstition. If 
not true, they are believed to be true. Though 
they cannot be explained rationally, it is generally 
felt that there is ‘something in them.’ Current 
beliefs like these cannot be wholly ignored or 
rudely rejected by the poet. There are stories 
of the gods, of which it is enough to say that, 
whether true or false, above or below reality, ‘ yet 
so runs the tale.’ The principle here laid down 
will apply to the introduction of the marvellous 
and supernatural under many forms in poetry. 
But a distinction ought perhaps to be drawn. 
Take a case where the imagination of a people, 
such as the Greeks, has been long at work upon 
its own mythology, and has embodied in clear 
poetic form certain underlying sentiments and 


ὑπάρχειν καὶ κατὰ τὴν περὶ τούτων τέχνην, [ἡμορτῆσθα] οὐκ 
ὀρθῶς, Cp. xxv. 19, ὀρθὴ ἐπιτίμησις ἀλογίᾳ. .. ὅταν μὴ 
ἀνάγκης οὔσης μηθὲν χρήσηται τῷ ἀλόγῳ. 

1 Post, xxv, 7, ἀλλ’ οὖν φασι, 
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convictions of the race. Facts in themselves 
marvellous or supernatural have taken coherent 
shape, and been inwrought into the substance of 
the national belief. The results so obtained may 
be at variance with empirical fact, yet they are 
none the less proper material for the poet. The 
legends may be among the ἀδύνατα of experience ; 
they are not among the ἄλογα of poetry. It may 
even be within the power of the poet to efface the 
lines between the natural and the supernatural, 
and to incorporate both worlds in a single order of 
things, at once rational and imaginative. 

Meanwhile, within the legends or traditions so 
clarified, there remains, we will suppose, some 
unassimilated material, unharmonised elements 
which offend the reason. A mythology which has 
sprung out of childlike intuitions into the truth 
of things, combined with a childlike ignorance of 
laws and facts, cannot but retain vestiges of the 
irrational, It is to these cruder beliefs, which 
come to the surface even in Hellenic poetry, that 
the defence to which we now allude will more 
especially apply :—‘ untrue indeed, nay irrational, 
but so men say,’ 

Aristotle holds that the irrational—whether 
‘under the guise of the supernatural, or under the 
form of motiveless human activity—is less ad- 
missible in dramatic than in epic poetry.1 He 

1 Poet, xxiv. 8. 
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does not assign the reason, but it is obvious. The 
drama is a typical representation of human action : 
its mainspring is motive: what is motiveless or 
uncaused is alien to it. Following strict rules of 
art Aristotle would exclude the irrational altogether: 
failing that, he would admit it only under protest 
and subject to rigid limitations. It may form part 
of the supposed antecedents of the plot; it has no 
place within the dramatic action itself. Aristotle 
summarily rejects the plea that if it is kept out 
the plot will be destroyed. ‘Such a plot, he 
says, ‘should not in the first instance be con- 
structed.’* But he proceeds to qualify this harsh 
sentence by a characteristic concession to a human 
infirmity. He will view the fault leniently, if the 
incidents in question are made in any degree to 
look plausible.* 

From what has been said it will be evident that 
a material impossibility admits of artistic treat- 
ment; hardly so, a moral improbability. When 
once we are placed at the poet's angle of vision and 
see with his eyes, the material improbability pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulty. The chain of cause - 


1 Poet. xv. 7, ἄλογον δὲ μηδὲν εἶναι ἐν τοῖς πράγμασιν, εἰ δὲ 
μή, ἔξω τῆς τραγῳδίας. xxiv, 10, βέλστα μὲν μηδὲν ἔχειν ἅλογον, 
εἰ δὲ μή, ἔξω τοῦ μνθεύματος. 

3 Poe. xxiv. 10, ἐξ ἀρχῆς γὰρ οὐ δεῖ συνίστασθαι τοιούτονς 
(sc. pvOovs), 

8 Le ἂν δὲ Oy καὶ φαίνηται εὐλογωτέρωε, ἐνδέχεσθαι καὶ ἄτοπον 


«ὄν». 
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and effect remains unbroken. Everything follows 
in due sequence from the acceptance of the primary 
fiction. But a moral improbability is an ἄλογον of 
the most stubborn kind. No initial act of imagina- 
' tive surrender can reconcile us to a course of action 
that is either motiveless or based on unintelligible 
principles. We can sooner acquiesce in the altered 
facts of physical nature, than in the violation of 
the laws which lie at the root of conduct. The 
instances of the irrational which Aristotle condemns 
are not indeed confined to moral improbabilities. 
But he appears to have had these mainly in his 
mind,—imoprobabilities that ultimately depend on 
character, and do violence either to the permanent 
facts of human nature, or to the feelings and 
motives proper to a particular situation. Such are 
the ignorance of Oedipus as to the manner of Laius’ 
death: the speechless journey of Telephus from 
Tegea to Mysia:* the scene already mentioned of 
the pursuit of Hector. A material improbability 
may itself, again, often be resolved into one of the 
moral kind. Where the events either in themselves 
or in their sequence appear irrational, they are 
frequently the outcome of character inwardly 
illogical. Though Aristotle does not distinguish 
᾿ between moral and material improbability or im- 
possibility, it falls in with his teaching to recognise 
in the first a grave artistic defect, which is not 
| | 1 Post, xxiv. 10. 
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necessarily inherent in the second. In the un- 
broken chain of cause and effect which he postulates 
for the drama, each of the links is formed by the 
contact of human will with outward surroundings. 
The necessity which pervades his theory of tragedy 
is a logical and moral necessity, binding together 
the successive moments of a life, the parts of an 
action, into a significant unity. 

Since it is the office of the poet to get at the 
central meaning of facts, to transform them into 
truths by supplying vital connexions and causal 
links, to set the seal of reason upon the outward 
semblances of art, it follows that the world of 
poetry rebels against the rule of chance. Now, 
accident (τὸ συμβεβηκός) or chance in Aristotle, 
exhibiting itself under two forms not always strictly 
distinguished,’ owes its existence to the uncertainty 
and variability of matter.* It is the negation 
(στέρησις) of Art and Intelligence, and of Nature 
as an organising force.’ Its essence is disorder 

1 Namely as τύχη, ‘ fortune,’ and τὸ αὐτόματον, ‘spontaneity.’ 
Cp. Poet, ix. 12, ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτομάτον καὶ τῆς τύχης. The regular 
distinction is that given in Moet, ix. 8. 1065 a 25 agg. and Met. xi. 3. 
1070 a 6 ogg. But in Phys. ii 6. 197 a 36, τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἀπὸ τύχης 
wav ἀπὸ ravropdrov, τοῦτο δ᾽ ov πᾶν ἀπὸ τύχης. 197 Ὁ 30 
ἀπὸ τύχης δέ, τούτων ὅσα ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτον γίνεται τῶν προαιρετῶν 
τοῖς ἔχουσι προαίρεσιν. See Zeller Hist. Gr. Phil, ii, 8. 333-6, 
Stewart Eth. Nic. i 259. . 

3 Ma. v. 2. 1097 ἃ 13, ὥστε ἡ ὕλη ὅσται αἰτία, ἡ ἐνδεχομένη 
παρὰ τὸ ὡς ἐκὶ τὸ πολὺ ἄλλως, τοῦ συμβεβηκότος. 


8 Messed τύχη te as te erie οἵ τι χη ak eee viewed 
as τὸ αὐτόματον it is the στέρησις of φύσις, 
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(ἀταξία), absence of design (τὸ ὄνεκά rov),? want of 
regularity (τὸ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ). It even borders on 
the non-existent.* Its sphere is that wide domain 
of human life which baffles foresight,‘ defies reason, 
abounds in surprises: and also those regions of 
Nature where we meet with abortive efforts, 
. Mistakes, strange and monstrous growths, which 
are ‘the failures of the principle of design.’ " 

It is true that the action of Chance does not 
invariably defeat the purposes of Nature or Art. 
It may so happen that the first step in a natural 
or an artistic process is the result of Chance.* To 
Chance were due some of the early experiments in 
the history of poetry, which were destined to lead 


1 Ae. ix. 8. 1065 a 25, λέγω δὲ τὸ κατὰ συμβεβηκός" τοῦ 
τοιούτον δ᾽ ἄτακτα καὶ ἄπειρα τὰ αἴτια, De Part. Anim i. 1. 641 


b 22, τὸν οὐρανὸν... ἐν ᾧ ἀπὸ τύχης καὶ ἀταξίας οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν 
φαίνεται. 


2 Anal. Post, ii. 11. 95 a 8, ἀπὸ τύχης δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἕνεκά του 
γίνεται, 

8 Met, v. 8. 1096 b 21, φαίνεται γὰρ τὸ συμβεβηκὸς ἐγγύς τι 
τοῦ μὴ ὄντος. 

4 Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 38 (of τύχη), διὸ ἄδηλος ἀνθρωπίνῳ λογισμῷ. 

5 Phys. ii. 8. 199 b 3 (just as in art there are failures in the 
effort to attain the end), ὁμοίως dy ἔχοι καὶ ἐν τοῖς φυσικοῖς, καὶ 
τὰ τέρατα ἁμαρτήματα ἐκείνον τοῦ ἕνεκά του. On τέρατα in 
Nature cp. de Gen. Anim, iv. 4.770 b 9, ἔστι γὰρ τὸ τέρας τῶν 
παρὰ φύσιν τι, wapa φύσιν δ᾽ οὐ πᾶσαν ἀλλὰ τὴν ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ. 
The τερατῶδες in tragedy is emphatically condemned Poet. xiv. 2, 
οἱ δὲ μὴ τὸ φοβερὸν διὰ τῆς ὄψεως ἀλλὰ τὸ τερατῶδες μόνον 
παρασκευάζοντες οὐδὲν τραγῳδίᾳ κοινωνοῦσιν. 

© Eth, Nic. vi. 4. 1140 ἃ 19, καθάπερ καὶ ᾿Αγάθων φησὶ 

τέχνη τύχην ὅστερξε καὶ τύχη τέχνην. 
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to ultimate success.’ But in itself Chance is the 
very antithesis of Art. It is an irrational cause ; 
it suggests anarchy and misrule; it has no proper 
place in poetry, which aims at the attainment of 
an ideal unity. The law of ‘the probable ’—as well 
as that of ‘the necessary ’—excludes chance ;* and 
yet in a popular sense nothing is more ‘ probable’ 
than the occurrence of what is called accident. 
We gather from the Poetscs that the introduction 
of anomalous and abnormal incidents in poetry was 
sometimes defended by the saying of Agathon: 
‘It is probable that many things should happen 
contrary to probability.’* A similar saying appears 
to have been current by way of mitigating the 
appearance of monstrosities in nature: ‘The un- 
natural is occasionally, and in a fashion, natural.’ ¢ 
But as a man of science Aristotle does not regard 
the deviation from nature as in a proper sense 
natural: nor, as a writer on art, does he lend his 
authority to the twice quoted phrase of Agathon. — 


δ Poe, xiv. 9, ζγτοῦντες γὰρ οὐκ ἀπὸ τέχνης ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τύχης 
εὗρον τὸ τοιοῦτον παρασκευάζειν ἐν τοῖς μύθοις. 

2 De Gen. οἰ Corr. ii. 6. 838 b 6, τὰ δὲ παρὰ τὸ ἀεὶ καὶ ὡς 
éxi τὸ πολὺ ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτον καὶ ἀπὸ τύχης. Cp. de Caelo i. 12. 
282 a 33. 

8 Pod. xviii. 6, ἔστιν δὲ τοῦτο εἰκὸς ὥσπερ ᾿Αγάθων λέγει, 
εἰκὸς “γὰρ γίνασθαι πολλὰ καὶ παρὰ τὸ εἰκός. xxv. 17, οὕτω τε 
καὶ ὅτι ποτὲ οὐκ ἅλογόν ἐστιν" εἰκὸς γὰρ καὶ, παρὰ ad clade 
γίνεσθαι. 

4 De Gen, Anim, iv. 4. 770 b 15, ἧττον εἶναι δοκεῖ τέρας διὰ τὸ 
καὶ τὸ παρὰ φύσιν εἶναι τρόπον τινὰ κατὰ φύσιν. 
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That phrase, indeed, violates the spirit, if not the 
letter, of all that he has written on dramatic prob- 
ability. ‘Miss Edgeworth,’ says Newman,’ ‘some- 
times apologises for certain incidents in her tales, 
by stating that they took place “by one of those 
strange chances which occur in life, but seem in- 
credible when found in writing.” Such an excuse 
evinces a misconception of the principle of fiction, 
which being the perfection of the actual, prohibits 
the introduction of any such anomalies of experi- 
ence, The ‘strange chances’ here spoken of, 
‘the anomalies of experience, are in fact the 
‘improbable possibilities’* which Aristotle dis- 
allows. For chance with its inherent unreason is 
as far as possible banished by him from the domain 
of poetry,—except indeed where the skill of the 
poet can impart to it an appearance of design.’ 
Nor does this exclusion hold good only in the 
more serious forms of poetry. It has been held 
by some modern writers, that comedy differs from 
tragedy in representing a world of chance, where 
law is suspended and the will of the individual 
reigns supreme. But this is not in accordance 
with the Poetws. The incidents of comedy—at 
least of such comedy as Aristotle approves—are 
2 Poetry, with reference to Aristotle's Postics (Essays, Critical and 


\ ). 

2 Post, xxiv, 10, δυνατὰ ἀπίθανα. 

8. Post, ix, 18, ἐπεὶ καὶ τῶν ἀπὸ τύχης ταῦτα θανμασιώτατα 
δοκεῖ ὅσα ὥσπερ ἐπίτηδες φαίνεται γεγονέναι. 
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‘framed on lines of probability.’ The connexion 
of incidents is, no doubt, looser than in tragedy ; 
the more rigorous rule of ‘ probability or necessity ’ 
is not prescribed: and the variation of phrase appears 
to be not without design. Yet the plot even of 
comedy is far removed from the play of accident. 

To sum up in a word the results of this discussion. 
The whole tenor and purpose of the Poetics makes 
it abundantly clear that poetry is not a mere repro- 
duction of empirical fact, a picture of life with 
all its trivialities and accidents. The world of the 
possible which poetry creates is more intelligible 
than the world of experience. The poet presents 
permanent and eternal facts, free from the elements 
of unreason which disturb our comprehension of real 
events and of human conduct. In fashioning his 
material he may transcend nature, but he may not 
contradict her; he must not be disobedient to her 
habits and principles. He may recreate the actual, 
but he must avoid the lawless, the fantastic, the 
impossible. Poetic truth passes the bounds of 
reality, but it does not wantonly violate the laws 
which make the real world rational. 

Thus poetry in virtue of its higher subject matter 
and of the closer and more organic union of its parts 
acquires an ideal unity that history never possesses ; 
for the prose of life is never wholly eliminated from 


1 Pod. ix. 6, συστήσαντες γὰρ τὸν μῦθον διὰ τῶν εἰκότων 


κιτιλ, 
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a record of actual facts. The Baconian and the 
Aristotelian view of poetry, instead of standing in 
sharp contrast as is sometimes said, will be seen 
to approximate closely to one another. The well- 
known words of Bacon run thus :--- 

‘Therefore, because the acts or events of true 
history have not that magnitude which satisfieth 
the mind of man, Poesy feigneth acts and events 
greater and more heroical ; . . . because true history 
representeth actions and events more ordinary and 
less interchanged, therefore Poesy enduetlh them 
with more rareness: 80 as it appeareth that Poesy 
servetl. and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and delectation. And, therefore, it was ever thought 
to have some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind, whereas 
Reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 
nature of things.’ ἢ 

1 Bacon de Aug. Sctent. ii. 13. The still more vigorous Latin 
deserves to be quoted: ‘Cum res gestae et eventus, qui verac 
historiae subiciuntur, non sint eius amplitudinis in qua anima 
humana sibi eatisfaciat, praesto est poesis, quae facta magis heroica 
confingat. . . . Cum historia vera, obvia rerum satietate et simili- 
tudine, animae humanae fastidio sit, reficit eam poesis, inexpectata 
et varia et vicissitudinum plena canens. Quare et merito etiam 
divinitatis cuiuspiam particeps videri possit; quia animum erigit 
et in sublime rapit ; rerum simulacra ad animi desideria accommo- 
dando, non animum rebus (quod ratio facit et historia) submittendo.’ 
In the sentence above omitted Poetry is said to correct history, 


setting forth ‘exitus et fortunas secundum merita et ex lege 
Nemescos’ This is not Aristotelian. 
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It may be noticed that the opposition between the 
poet and the historian in the Poetscs is incidentally 
introduced to illustrate the sense in which a tragedy 
is one and a whole.’ These two notions δὰ under- 
stood by Aristotle are not identical, A unity is 
composed of a plurality of parts which cohere 
together and fall under a common idea, but are 
not necessarily combined in a definite order. The 
notion of a whole implies something more. The 
parts which constitute it must be inwardly con- 
nected, arranged in a certain order, structurally 
related, and combined into a system. A whole is 
not a mere mass or sum of external parts which 
may be transposed at will, any one of which may 
be omitted without perceptibly affecting the rest.* 
It is a unity which is unfolded and expanded accord- 
ing to the law of its own nature, an organism which 
develops from within. By the rule, again, of beauty, 
which is a first requirement of art, a poetic creation 
must exhibit at once unity and plurality. If it is 
too small the whole is perceived but not the parts ; 
if too large the parts are perceived but not the 
whole.* The idea of an organism evidently under- 
ΠΣ Poet. ix. 1, φανερὸν δὲ ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων x.7.X, 

3 Me. iv. 26. 1084 a 1, ὅσων μὲν μὴ ποιεῖ ἡ θέσις διαφοράν, 
πᾶν λέγεται, ὅσων δὲ ποιεῖ, ὅλον. Ibid. 1023 b 36, ὅλον λέγεται 
οὗ τε μηδὲν ἄπεστι μέρος ἐξ ὧν λέγεται ὅλον φύσει κιτιλ. Cp 
Poet. viii. 4, ὃ “γὰρ ΤῊΣ ἣ μὴ προσὸν μηδὲν ποιεῖ ΠΥ 
οὐδὲν μόριον τοῦ ὅλον ἐστίν. 


8 Poet. vii. 4—5. Cp. the rules laid down for the size of ἃ city in 
Pol, iv. (vii) 4. 1386 a 34 ogg. 
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lies all Aristotle's rules about unity ;* it is tacitly 
assumed as a first principle of art, and in one passage 
is expressly mentioned as that from which the rule 
of epic unity is deduced. ‘The plot must as in a 
tragedy be dramatically constructed ; it must have 
for its object a single action whole and complete, 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end, that lske 
a single iuing organism it may produce its } Bppro- 
priate pleasure.’ * 

Plato in the Phaedrus had insisted that every 
artistic composition, whether in prose or verse, should 


1 Cp Stewart Eth. Nic. i. 194; ‘Living organisms and works 
of art are σχήματα, definite after their kinds, which Nature and 
Man respectively form by qualifying matter. The quantity of 
matter used in any case is determined by the form subserved ; 
the size of a particular organ, or part, is determined by its form, 
which again is determined by the form (limiting the size) of the 
whole organism or work. Thus animals and plants grow to sizes 
determined by their separate structures, habitats, and conditions of 
life, and each separate organ observes the proportion of the whole 
to which it belongs. The painter or sculptor considers the 
symmetry of the whole composition in every detail of his work. 
The conductor of a choir is forced to exclude a voice which sur. 
passes all the others conspicuously in beauty. Pol. iii. 8. 1284 b 8, 
οὔτε yap γραφεὺς ἐά ἐάσειεν ἂν τὸν ὑπερβάλλοντα πόδα τῆς συμμε: 
τρίας ἔχειν τὸ ὥφον, οὐδ᾽ εἰ διαφέροι τὸ κάλλος’ οὔτε ναυπηγὸς 
πρύμναν ἢ τῶν ἄλλων τι μορίων τῶν τῆς νεώς" οὐδὲ δὴ χοροδιδά' 
σκαλος τὸν μεῖζον καὶ κάλλιον τοῦ παντὸς χοροῦ φθεγγόμενο 
ἐάσει συγχορεύειν. In all cases form dominates matter, quality 
quantity. : 

2 Poet. xxiii. 1, δεῖ τοὺς μύθονς καθάπερ ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαι 
συνεστάναι δραματικοὺς καὶ περὶ μίαν πρᾶξιν ὅλην καὶ τελεία! 
ἔχουσαν ἀρχὴν καὶ μέσα καὶ τέλος, iv’ ὥσπερ (wow ἕν ὅλον ποι: 
τὴν οἰκείαν ἡδονήν. ἊΝ 
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have an organic unity. ‘You will allow that every 
discourse ought to be constructed like a living organ- - 
ism, having its own body and head and feet; it 
must have middle and extremities, which are framed 
in a manner agreeable to one another and to the 
whole.’’ Aristotle took up the hint; the passage 
above quoted from the Poetics is a remarkable echo 
of the words of the Phaedrus; and indeed the idea 
may be said to be at the basis of his whole poetic 

A work then of poetic art, as he conceives it, 
while it manifests the universal is yet a concrete 
and individual reality, a coherent whole, animated 
by a living principle—or by something which is at 
least the counterpart of life—and framed according 
to the laws of organic beauty. The artistic product 
is not indeed in a literal sense alive; for life or soul 
is in Aristotle the result of the proper form being 
impressed upon the proper matter.* Now, in art 

1 Phaedr. 264 Ο, ἀλλὰ τόδε ye οἶμαί σε φάναι ἄν, δεῖν πάντα 
λόγον ὥσπερ ζῷον συνεστάναι σῶμά τι ἔχοντα αὐτὸν αὑτοῦ, ὥστε 
μήτε ἀκέφαλον εἶναι μήτε ἄπουν, ἀλλὰ μέσα τε ἔχειν καὶ ἄκρα, 
πρέποντ᾽ ἀλλήλοις καὶ τῷ ὅλῳ γεγραμμένα. Cp. Poltt. 277 C, 
where the discussion is compared to the sketch of a (voy in a 
‘painting: GAN ἀτεχνῶς ὁ λόγος ἡμῖν ὥσπερ (pov τὴν ἔξωθεν μὲν 
περιγραφὴν ἔοικεν ἱκανῶς ἔχειν, τὴν δὲ οἷον τοῖς φαρμάκοις καὶ τῇ 
συγκράσει τῶν χρωμάτων ἐνάργειαν οὐκ ἀπειληφέναι πω. 

2 Op. de Part. Anim. i, 1. 640 b 38 ogy. A dead body has the 
same outward configuration as a living one, yet it is not a man; 80 
too a hand of brass or of wood is a hand only in name. In ds 
Gen. Anim. ii, 4. 140 ὁ 15 works of art are spoken of as ξυλίνων ἢ 
λιθίνων ζῴων, and are contrasted with the truly living organism. 

N 
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the matter depends on the choice of the artist; 
it has no necessary relation to the form which is 
impressed on it. That form it passively receives, 
but it is not thereby endowed with any active prin: 
- ciple of life or movement. The form or essence 
lives truly only in the mind of the artist who con- 
ceived the work, and it is in thought alone that it 
is transferred to the dead matter with which it has 
no natural affinity. The artist, or the spectator 
who has entered into the artist’s thought, by a 
mental act lends life to the artistic creation; he 
speaks, he thinks of it as a thing of life; but it has 
no inherent principle of movement; it is in truth 
not alive but merely the semblance of a living 
reality. 

Returning now to the discussion about poetry 
and history we shall better understand Aristotle’ 8 | 
general conclusion, which is contained in the words” 
so well known and so often misunderstood: ‘ Poetry' 
is a more philosophical and a higher thing than 
history,’ where σπουδαιότερον denotes ‘higher in, 

1 Op. Stewart Eth. Nic. ii. 42: “τέχνη realises its good in an. 
external ἔργον, and the εἶδος which it imposes on ὕλῃ is only a 
surface form—very different from the forms penetrating to the very: 
heart of the ὕλη, which φύσις and ἀρετή produce (cf. Heh Nic. ii. 
6. 9, ἡ δ᾽ ἀρετὴ τάσης τέχνης ἀκριβεστέρα καὶ ἀμείνων ἐστὶν 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ φύσις: Met. Δ 1070 ὁ 7, ἡ μὲν οὖν τέχνη ἀρχὴ ἐκ 
ἄλλῳ, ἡ δὲ φύσιες ἀρχὴ ἐν αὐτῳλ᾽ 

8 Post, ix. 8, διὸ καὶ φιλοσοφώτερον καὶ σπουδαιότερον ποίησι: 


ἑστορίας ἐστίν, ἡ μὲν γὰρ ποίησις μᾶλλον τὰ καθόλου, ἡ δ᾽ ἱστορίο 
τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστον λέγει. 
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necessarily inherent in the second, In the un- 
broken chain of cause and effect which he postulates 
for the drama, each of the links is formed by the 
contact of human will with outward surroundings. 
The necessity which pervades his theory of tragedy 
is ἃ logical and moral necessity, binding together 
the successive moments of a life, the parts of an 
action, into a significant unity. 

Since it is the office of the poet to get at the 
central meaning of facts, to transform them into 
truths by supplying vital connexions and causal 
links, to set the seal of reason upon the outward 
semblances of art, it follows that the world of 
poetry rebels against the rule of chance. Now, 
accident (τὸ συμβεβηκός) or chance in Aristotle, 
exhibiting itself under two forms not always strictly 
distinguished,’ owes its existence to the uncertainty 
and variability of matter. It is the negation 
(στέρησις) of Art and Intelligence, and of Nature 
as an organising force.® Its essence is disorder 

1 Namely as τύχη, ‘fortune,’ and τὺ αὐτόματον, ‘spontaneity.’ 
Cp. Poet. ix. 12, ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτομάτον καὶ τῆς τύχης. The regular 
distinction is that given in Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 25 oqq., and Met. xi. 3. 
1070 a 6 ogg. But in Phys. ii 6. 197 a 36, τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἀπὸ τύχης 
πᾶν ἀπὸ ravroudrou, τοῦτο δ᾽ οὐ πᾶν ἀπὸ τύχης. 197 Ὁ 20 
ἀπὸ τύχης δέ, τούτων ὅσα ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτον γίνεται τῶν προαιρετῶν 
τοῖς ἔχουσι προαίρεσιν. See Zeller Hist. Gr. Phil, ii, 8. 333-6, 
Stewart Eth. Nic. i. 259. . 

3 Me. v. ἃ. 1027 ἃ 13, ὥστε ἡ ὕλη ὅσται αἰτία, ἡ ἐνδεχομένη 
παρὰ τὸ ὡς ext τὸ πολὺ ἄλλως, τοῦ συμβεβηκότος, 


8 Viewed as τύχη it is the στέρησις οἵ τέχνη διὰ νοῦς: awe 
as τὸ αὐτόματον it is the στέρησις of φύσιε. 
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(drafia),’ absence of design (τὸ ὅνεκά του), want of 
regularity (τὸ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ). It even borders on 
the non-existent.’ Its sphere is that wide domain 
of human life which baffles foresight,‘ defies reason, 
abounds in surprises: and also those regions of 
Nature where we meet with abortive efforts, 
- Inistakes, strange and monstrous growths, which 
are ‘ the failures of the principle of design.’ ® 

It is true that the action of Chance does not 
invariably defeat the purposes of Nature or Art. 
It may so happen that the first step in a natural 
or an artistic process is the result of Chance.* To 
Chance were due some of the early experiments in 
the history of poetry, which were destined to lead 


1 Afd. ix. 8. 1065 a 25, λέγω δὲ τὸ κατὰ συμβεβηκός" τοῦ 
τοιούτου δ᾽ ἄτακτα καὶ ἄπειρα τὰ αἴτια. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 641 
b 29, τὸν οὐρανὸν... ἐν ᾧ ἀπὸ τύχης καὶ ἀταξίας οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν 
φαίνεται. 


2 Anal. Post, ii. 11. 95 a 8, ἀπὸ τύχης δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἕνεκά τοι 


3 Met. v. 8. 1026 b 21, φαίνεται γὰρ τὸ συμβεβηκὸς ἐγγύς τι 
τοῦ μὴ ὄντος. 

4 Me. ix. 8. 1065 a 33 (οἵ τύχη), διὸ ἄδηλος ἀνθρωπίνῳ λογισμῷ. 

5 Phys. ii. 8. 199 Ὁ 3 (just as in art there are failures in the 
effort to attain the end), ὁμοίως dy ἔχοι καὶ ἐν τοῖς φυσικοῖς, καὶ 
τὰ τέρατα ἁμαρτήματα ἐκείνου τοῦ ἕνεκά tov, On τέρατα ix 
Nature cp. de Gen. Anim, iv. 4.770 Ὁ 9, ἔστι γὰρ τὸ τέρας τῶι 
παρὰ φύσιν τι, παρὰ φύσιν δ᾽ οὐ πᾶσαν ἀλλὰ τὴν ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ 
The τερατῶδες in tragedy is emphatically condemned Poet, xiv. 2 
of δὲ μὴ τὸ φοβερὸν διὰ τῆς ὄψεως ἀλλὰ τὸ τερατῶδες μόνοι 
παρασκευάζοντες οὐδὲν τραγῳδίᾳ κοινωνοῦσιν. 

© Eth, Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 19, καθάπερ καὶ ᾿Αγάθων φησὶ 

τέχνη τύχην ἔστερξε καὶ τύχη τέχνην. 
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to ultimate success." But in itself Chance is the 
very antithesis of Art. It is an irrational cause ; 
it suggests anarchy and misrule; it has no proper 
place in poetry, which aims at the attainment of 
an ideal unity. The law of ‘the probable ’—as well 
as that of ‘the necessary ’'—excludes chance ;* and 
yet in a popular sense nothing is more ‘ probable’ 
than the occurrence of what is called accident. 
We gather from the Poetics that the introduction 
of anomalous and abnormal incidents in poetry was 
sometimes defended by the saying of Agathon: 
‘It is probable that many things should happen 
contrary to probability.’* A similar saying appears 
to have been current by way of mitigating the 
appearance of monstrosities in nature: ‘The un- 
natural is occasionally, and in a fashion, natural.’ ‘ 
But as a man of science Aristotle does not regard 
the deviation from nature as in a proper sense 
natural: nor, as a writer on art, does he lend his 
authority to the twice quoted phrase of Agathon. 


Δ Post. xiv. 9, (ryrovvres γὰρ οὐκ ἀπὸ τέχνης GAN ἀπὸ τύχης 
εὗρον τὸ τοιοῦτον παρασκενάζειν ἐν τοῖς μύθοις. 

2 De Gen. εἰ Corr. ii. 6. 888 Ὁ 6, τὰ δὲ παρὰ τὸ ἀεὶ καὶ ὡς 
ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτον καὶ ἀπὸ τύχης. Cp. de Οαεῖο i. 13. 
282 a 33. 

8 Pos. xviii. 6, ἔστιν δὲ τοῦτο εἰκὸς ὥσπερ ᾿Αγάθων λέγει, 
εἰκὸς γὰρ γίνεσθαι πολλὰ καὶ παρὰ τὸ εἰκός, xxv. 17, οὕτω τε 
καὶ ὅτι ποτὲ οὐκ ἄλογόν ἐστιν" εἰκὸς γὰρ καὶ παρὰ τὸ εἰκὸς 
γίνεσθαι. 

4 De Gen, Anim, iv. 4. 770 Ὁ 15, ἧττον εἶναι δοκεῖ τέρας διὰ τὸ 
καὶ τὸ παρὰ φύσιν εἶναι τρόπον τινὰ κατὰ φύσιν. 
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That phrase, indeed, violates the spirit, if not the 
letter, of all that he has written on dramatic prob- 
ability. ‘Miss Edgeworth,’ says Newman,’ ‘some- 
times apologises for certain incidents in her tales, 
by stating that they took place “by one of those 
strange chances which occur in life, but seem in- 
credible when found in writing.” Such an excuse 
evinces a misconception of the principle of fiction, 
which being the perfection of the actual, prohibits 
the introduction of any such anomalies of experi- 
ence. The ‘strange chances’ here spoken of, 
‘the anomalies of experience,’ are in fact the 
‘improbable possibilities’* which Aristotle dis- 
allows. For chance with its inherent unreason is 
as far as possible banished by him from the domain 
of poetry,—except indeed where the skill of the 
poet can impart to it an appearance of design.* 
Nor does this exclusion hold good only in the 
more serious forms of poetry. It has been held 
by some modern writers, that comedy differs from 
tragedy in representing a world of chance, where 
law is suspended and the will of the individual 
reigns supreme. But this is not in accordance 
with the Poetics. The incidents of comedy—at 
least of such comedy as Aristotle approves—are 

2 Postry, with reference to Aristotle's Poetics (Resays, Critical and 

3 oa xxiv. 10, δυνατὰ ἀπίθανα. 

® Ped. ix, 18, ἐπεὶ καὶ τῶν ἀπὸ τύχης ταῦτα θαυμασιώτατα 
δοκεῖ ὅσα ὥσπερ ἐπίτηδες φαίνεται γεγονέναι. 


ae 
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‘framed on lines of probability.’' The connexion 
of incidents is, no doubt, looser than in tragedy ; 
the more rigorous rule of ‘ probability or necessity ’ 
is not prescribed: and the variation of phrase appears 
to be not without design. Yet the plot even of 
comedy is far removed from the play of accident. 

To sum up in a word the results of this discussion. 
The whole tenor and purpose of the Poetics makes 
it abundantly clear that poetry is not a mere repro- 
duction of empirical fact, a picture of life with 
all its trivialities and accidents, The world of the 
possible which poetry creates is more intelligible 
than the world of experience. The poet presents 
permanent and eternal facts, free from the elements 
of unreason which disturb our comprehension of real 
events and of human conduct. In fashioning his 
material he may transcend nature, but he may not 
contradict her; he must not be disobedient to her 
habits and principles. He may recreate the actual, 
but he must avoid the lawless, the fantastic, the 
impossible. Poetic truth passes the bounds of 
reality, but it does not wantonly violate the laws 
which make the real world rational. 

Thus poetry in virtue of its higher subject matter 
and of the closer and more organic union of its parts 
acquires an ideal unity that history never possesses ; 
for the prose of life is never wholly eliminated from 


1 Post, ix. δ, συστήσαντες γὰρ τὸν μῦθον διὰ τῶν εἰκότων 


«TA. 
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a record of actual facts. The Baconian and the 
Aristotelian view of poetry, instead of standing in 
sharp contrast as is sometimes said, will be seen 
to approximate closely to one another. The well- 
known words of Bacon run thus :— 

‘Therefore, because the acts or events of true 
history have not that magnitude which satisfieth 
the mind of man, Poesy feigneth acts and events 
greater and more heroical ; . . . because true history 
representeth actions and events more ordinary and 
less interchanged, therefore Poesy enduetl them 
with more rareness: 80 as it appeareth that Poesy 
servetl and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and delectation. And, therefore, it was ever thought 
to have some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind, whereas 
Reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 
nature of things.’ ἢ 

1 Bacon ds Aug. Scient. ii. 13. The still more vigorous Latin 
deserves to be quoted: ‘Cum res gestae et eventus, qui verae 
historiae subiciuntur, non sint eius amplitudinis in qua anima 
humana sibi eatisfaciat, praesto est poesis, quae facta magis heroica 
confingat. . . . Cum historia vera, obvia rerum satietate et simili- 
tudine, animae humanae fastidio sit, reficit eam poesis, inexpectata 
et varia οἱ vicissitudinum plena canens. Quare et merito etiam 
divinitatis cuiuspiam particeps videri possit ; quia animum erigit 
et in sublime rapit ; rerum simulacra ad animi desideria accommo- 
dando, non animum rebus (quod ratio facit et historia) submittendo.’ 
In the sentence above omitted Poetry is said to correct history, 


setting forth ‘exitus et fortunas secundum merita et ex lege 
Nemeseos’ This is not Aristotelian. 
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It may be noticed that the opposition between the 
poet and the historian in the Poettcs is incidentally 
introduced to illustrate the sense in which a tragedy 
is one and a whole.’ These two notions as under- 
stood by Aristotle are not identical. A unity is 
composed of a plurality of parts which cohere 
together and fall under a common idea, but are 
not necessarily combined in a definite order. The 
notion of a whole implies something more. The 
parts which constitute it must be inwardly con- 
nected, arranged in a certain order, structurally 
related, and combined into a system. A whole is 
not a mere mass or sum of external parts which 
may be transposed at will, any one of which may 
be omitted without perceptibly affecting the rest.* 
It is a unity which is unfolded and expanded accord- 
ing to the law of its own nature, an organism which 
develops from within. By the rule, again, of beauty, 
which is a first requirement of art, a poetic creation 
must exhibit at once unity and plurality. If it is 
too small the whole is perceived but not the parts ; 
if too large the parts are perceived but not the 
whole.* The idea of an organism evidently under- 


1 Post. ix. 1, φανερὸν δὲ ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων κ.τ.λ. 

2 Met. iv. 26. 1024 41, ὅσων μὲν μὴ ποιεῖ ἡ θέσις διαφοράν, 
πᾶν λέγεται, ὅσων δὲ ποιεῖ, ὅλον. Ibid. 1088 b 86, ὅλον λέγεται 
οὗ τε μηδὲν ἄπεστι μέρος ἐξ ὧν λέγεται ὅλον φύσει κιτιλ. Cp 
Poet. viii. SE Tee Breer A) ΜΝ mparee deine eee maser 
οὐδὲν μόριον τοῦ ὅλον ἐστίν. 

8 Pod. vii. 4-5. Cp. the rales laid down for the sise of city in 
Pol. iv. (vii) 4. 1386 a 34 ogg. 
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lies all Aristotle's rules about unity ; it is tacitl; 
assumed as a first principle of art, and in one passag 
is expressly mentioned as that from which the rul 
of epic unity is deduced. ‘The plot must as in : 
tragedy be dramatically constructed ; it must hav 
for its object a single action whole and complete 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end, that lk 
a sngle lung organism it may produce its | appro 
priate pleasure.’ * 

Plato in the Phaedrus had insisted that ever) 
artistic composition, whether in prose or verse, shoulc 


1 Cp. Stewart Kth. Nic. i. 194; ‘Living organisms and work 
of art are σχήματα, definite after their kinds, which Nature anc 
Man respectively form by qualifying matter. The quantity o 
matter used in any case is determined by the form subserved 
the size of a particular organ, or part, is determined by its form 
which again is determined by the form (limiting the size) of th 
whole organism or work. Thus animals and plants grow to size: 
determined by their separate structures, habitats, and conditions o 
life, and each separate organ obeerves the proportion of the whol 
to which it belongs. The painter or sculptor considers thi 
symmetry of the whole composition in every detail of his work 
The conductor of a choir is forced to exclude a voice which sur 
passes all the others conspicuously in beauty. Pol. iii. 8. 1284 b 8 
οὔτε γὰρ γραφεὺς ἐάσειεν ἂν τὸν ὑπερβάλλοντα πόδα τῆς συμμε 
τρίας ἔχειν τὸ (pov, οὐδ᾽ εἰ διαφέροι τὸ κάλλος" οὔτε ναυπηγὸ: 
πρύμναν ἣ τῶν ἄλλων τι μορίων τῶν τῆς νεώς" οὐδὲ δὴ χοροδιδά 
σκαλος τὸν μεῖζον καὶ κάλλιον τοῦ παντὸς χοροῦ φθεγγόμενοι 
ἐάσει συγχορεύειν. In all cases form dominates matter, quality 
quantity. 

2 Pod. xxiii. 1, δεῖ τοὺς μύθους καθάπερ ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαι 
συνεστάναι δραματικοὺς καὶ περὶ μίαν πρᾶξιν ὅλην καὶ τελεία! 
ἔχουσαν ἀρχὴν καὶ μέσα καὶ τέλος, iv’ ὥσπερ ζῷον ἕν ὅλον ποι: 


τὴν οἰκείαν ἡδονήν. 
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have an organic unity. ‘You will allow that every 
discourse ought to be constructed like a living organ- 
ism, having its own body and head and feet; it 
must have middle and extremities, which are framed 
in a manner agreeable to one another and to the 
whole.’* Aristotle took up the hint; the passage 
above quoted from the Poetscs is a remarkable echo 
of the words of the Phaedrus; and indeed the idea 
may be said to be at the basis of his whole poetic 
criticism. : 

A work then of poetic art, as he conceives it, 
while it manifests the universal is yet a concrete 
and individual reality, a coherent whole, animated 
by a living principle—or by something which is at 
least the counterpart of life—and framed according 
to the laws of organic beauty. The artistic product 
is not indeed in a literal sense alive; for life or soul 
is in Aristotle the result of the proper form being 
impressed upon the proper matter.? Now, in art 

1 Phaedr. 264 C, ἀλλὰ τόδε ye οἶμαί σε φάναι ἄν, δεῖν πάντα 
λόγον ὥσπερ ζῷον συνεστάναι σῶμά τι ἔχοντα αὐτὸν αὑτοῦ, ὥστε 
μήτε ἀκέφαλον εἶναι μήτε ἄπουν, ἀλλὰ μέσα τε ἔχειν καὶ ἄκρα, 
πρέποντ᾽ ἀλλήλοις καὶ τῷ ὅλῳ γεγραμμένα. Cp. Poltt. 411] C, 
where the discussion is compared to the sketch of a (pov in a 
‘painting: ἀλλ᾽ ἀτεχνῶς ὁ λόγος ἡμῖν ὥσπερ (pov τὴν ἔξωθεν μὲν 
περιγραφὴν ἔοικεν ἱκανῶς ἔχειν, τὴν δὲ οἷον τοῖς φαρμάκοις καὶ τῇ 
σνγκράσει τῶν χρωμάτων ἐνάργειαν οὐκ ἀπειληφέναι πω. 

2 Cp. de Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 b 88 ogg. A dead body has the 
same outward configuration as a living one, yet it is not a man; 80 
too a hand of brass or of wood is a hand only in name. In de 
Gen. Anim. ii, 4. 740 ὁ 15 works of art are spoken of as ξυλίνων ἣ 
λιθίνων ζῴων, and are contrasted with the truly living organism. 

N 
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the matter depends on the choice of the artist ; 
it has no necessary relation to the form which is 
impressed on it. That form it passively receives, 
bat it is not thereby endowed with any active prin: 
᾿ς ciple of life or movement. The form or essence 
lives truly only in the mind of the artist who con- 
ceived the work, and it is in thought alone that it 
is transferred to the dead matter with which it has 
no natural affinity. The artist, or the spectator 
who has entered into the artist's thought, by a 
mental act lends life to the artistic creation; he 
speaks, he thinks of it as a thing of life; but it has 
no inherent principle of movement; it is in truth 
not alive but merely the semblance of a living 
reality.’ 

Returning now to the discussion about poetry 
and history we shall better understand Aristotle's 
general conclusion, which is contained in the words 
so well known and so often misunderstood: ‘ Poetry 
is a more philosophical and a higher thing than 
history,’* where σπουδαιότερον denotes ‘higher in 

1 Cp. Stewart Eth. Nic. ii. 42: "τέχνη realises its good in an 
external ὄργον, and the εἶδος which it imposes on ὕλῃ is only a 
eurface form—very different from the forms penetrating to the very 
heart of the ὕλη, which φύσεις and ἀρετή produce (cf. Bth Nic. i ii. 
6. 9, ἡ δ᾽ ἀρετὴ πάσης τέχνης ἀκριβεστέρα καὶ ἀμείνων ἐστὶν 

ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ φύσις : Me. Δ 1070 ὁ ἢ, ἡ μὲν οὖν τέχνη ἀρχὴ ἐι 
ἄλλῳ, ἡ δὲ φύσα ἀρχὴ ἐν αὐτῷ» 

8. Post, ix, 8, διὸ καὶ φιλοσοφώτερον καὶ σπουδαιότερον ποίησιι 


ἱστορίας ἐστίν, ἡ μὲν γὰρ ποίησις μᾶλλον Via cerns ὁ τορι 
ἘΞ errr 
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the scale;’'—not ‘more serious, for the words 
apply even to comedy, nor, again, ‘more moral,’ 
which is quite alien to the context;—and the 
reason of the higher worth of poetry is that it 
approaches nearer to the universal, which iteelf 
derives its value from being a ‘manifestation of 
the cause’* or first principle of things. Poetry in 
striving to give universal form to its own creations 
reveals a higher truth than history, and on that 
account is nearer to philosophy. But though it 
has a philosophic character it is not philosophy: 
‘It tends to express the universal.’ The μᾶλλον is 
here a limiting and saving expression; it marks 
the endeavour and direction of poetry, which 
cannot however entirely coincide with philosophy. 
The capacity of poetry is so far limited that it 
expresses the universal not as it is in itself, but as 
seen through the medium of sensuous imagery. 
Plato, while condemning the poetry of his own 
country, had gone far towards merging an ideal 
poetry in philosophy. The artist who is no mere 
imitator, whose work is a revelation to sense of 
1 Teichmiiller, Artstot. Forsch. ii. 178, who illustrates this 
᾿ sense of σπουδαῖος from Eth, Nic. vi. 7. 1141 a 30, ἄτοπον yap 
εἴ τις τὴν πολιτικὴν ἢ THY φρόνησιν σπονυδαιοτάτην (‘the highest 
form of knowledge’) οἴεται εἶναι, εἰ μὴ τὸ ἄριστον τῶν ἐν τῷ 
κόσμῳ ἄνθρωπός ἐστιν. Here σοφία is a more excellent thing 
than φρόνησις because it has a higher subject matter,—universal 
principles. 
2 Analyt, Ped. i, 81. 88 4, τὸ δὲ καθόλου τίμιον ὅτι δηλοῖ τὸ 


αἴτιον, 
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eternal ideas, being possessed by an imaginative 
enthusiasm which is akin to the speculative en- 
thusiasm of the philosopher, from the things of 
sense ascends to that higher region where truth and 
beauty are one. Aristotle’s phrase in this passage 
of the Poetics might, in like manner, appear almost 
to identify poetry with philosophy. But if we 
read his meaning in the light of what he says 
elsewhere and of the general system of his thought, 
we see that he does not confound the two spheres 
though they touch at a single point. Philosophy 
seeks to discover the universal in the particular ; 
its end is to know and to possess the truth, and in 
that possession it reposes. The aim of poetry is 
to represent the universal through the particular, 
to give a concrete and living embodiment of a 
universal truth. The universal of poetry is not an 
abstract idea; it is particularised to sense, it comes 
before the mind clothed in the form of the concrete, 
presented under the appearance of a living organ- 
ism whose parts are in vital and structural relation 
to the whole. 

It is the more necessary to insist on this because 
Aristotle’s own analytical criticism may easily lead 
to a misconception of his meaning. In applying 
the method of logical abstraction to the organic 
parts of a poetic whole he may appear to forget 
that he is dealing not with a product of abstract 
thought but with a concrete work of art. The im- 


a! 
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pression may be confirmed by ἃ hasty reading of 
Poet, ch. xvii. 3-4 where the poet is advised first 
to set forth his plot in its general idea (ἐκτίθεσθαι 
καθόλου), abstracting the accidental features of time, 
place, and persons, and afterwards to fill it in with 
detail and incident and with proper names. The 
meaning, however, is not that the poet must 
assume a general idea and then by conscious re- 
flection make it particular. He starts according 
to Aristotle from a particular story, from one of 
the traditional legends, the instance here selected 
being the legend of Iphigenia. He disentangles 
the main outline, adding or omitting as artistic 
purposes may require. 

The following lines by Sir John Davies are ap- 
plied by Coleridge to the poetic imagination :— 

‘Thus doth she, when from individual states — 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, 


Which then reclothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access thro’ our senses to our minds.’ 


Such a method does not imply that a general 
idea shall be embodied in a particular example— 
that is the method of allegory rather than that 
of poetry—but that the particular case shall be 
generalised by artistic treatment. ‘The young 
poet,’ says Goethe, ‘ must do some sort of violence 
to himself to get out of the mere general idea. 
No doubt this is difficult; but it is the very life 
of art.’ ‘A special case requires nothing but the - 
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treatment of a poet to become universal and 
poetical.’ With this Aristotle would have agreed. 
Goethe, who tells us that with him ‘every idea 
rapidly changed itself into an image,’ was asked 
what idea he meant to embody in his Faust. ‘As 
if I knew myself and could inform them. From 
heaven, through the world, to hell, would indeed 
be something; but this is no idea, only a course 
of action. . . . It was, in short, not in my line, 
as a poet, to strive to embody anything abstract. 
I received in my mind impressions and those of a 
sensuous, animated, charming, varied, hundredfold 
kind, just as a lively imagination presented them ; 
and I had, as a poet, nothing more to do than. 
artistically to round them off and elaborate such 
views and impressions, and by means of a lively 
representation 80 to bring them forward that otherg 
might receive the same impression in hearing oY 
reading my representation of them.’? 

Coleridge in giving his adhesion to. Aristotle’: 
theory thinks it necessary to guard against th 
misconstruction to which that doctrine is exposed 
‘I adopt,’ he says, ‘with full faith the theory o 
Aristotle that poetry as poetry is essentially idea) 
that it avoids and excludes all accident; tha 
its apparent individualities of rank, character, ο 
occupation, must be representative of a class; an. 


» Eckermean's Consersations of Goethe, Transl, (Bohn'e series 
Ῥ. 258, 
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that the persons of poetry must be clothed with 
generic attributes, with the common attributes of 
the class; not such as one gifted individual might 
possibly possess, but such as from his situation it 
is most probable that he would possess.’ And he 
adds in a note, ‘Say not that I am recommending 
‘abstractions, for these class characteristics which 
constitute the instructiveness of a character are so 
modified and particularised in each person of the 
Shakespearian drama, that life itself does not excite 
more distinctly that sense of individuality which 
belongs to real existence. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, one of the essential properties of geometry is 
not less essential to dramatic excellence; and Aris- 
totle has accordingly required of the poet an in- 
volution of the universal in the individual. The 
chief differences are, that in geometry it is the 
universal truth, which is uppermost in the con- 
sciousness ; in poetry the individual form, in which 
the truth is clothed.’? | 

Some of these explanatory words themselves are, 
it must be owned, misleading. Such phrases as 
‘representative of a class,’ ‘generic attributes,’ 
‘class characteristics which constitute the in-. 
structiveness of a character, seem to imply a 
false view of the ‘universal’ of poetry ; as though 
the ‘individuality’ were something outside the 
universal and of no poetic account ; yet, he says, 

1 Biog, Lit, ii, 41. | 
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‘the individual form’ is ‘uppermost.’ One migt 
think that the ‘universal’ was a single abstra 
truth instead of being all the truths that meet i 
the individual. The expression, however, ‘such (a 
tributes) as from his situation it is most probab. 
that he would possess’ is true and Aristotelia 
But how can these attributes be called attribut 
of ‘a class’? 

Still it is in the main the same thought whic 
runs through Aristotle, Goethe, and Coleridge,- 
that the poet while he seems to be concerned on] 
with the particular is in truth concerned wit 
quol semper quod ubique. He seizes and repr 
duces a concrete fact, but transfigures it so thi 
the higher truth, the idea of the universal shin 
through it. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE END OF FINE ART 


WE have seen what Aristotle means by ‘imita- 
tion’ as an aesthetic term. We now ask, What 
is the end of ‘imitative’ art? Here Aristotle 
draws a sharp distinction. The arts called 
‘useful’ either provide the necessary means of 
existence and satisfy material wants, or furnish 
life with its full equipment of moral and intellectual 
resources. Their end is subordinate to another 
and ulterior end. The end of the fine arts is to 
_ give pleasure (πρὸς ἡδονήν) or rational enjoyment’ 

1 Me. i, 1. 981 b17 ogg, πλειόνων δ᾽ εὑρισκομένων τεχνῶν, 
καὶ τῶν μὲν πρὸς τἀναγκαῖα τῶν δὲ πρὸς διαγωγὴν οὐσῶν, de 
σοφωτέρους τοὺς τοιούτους ἐκείνων ὑπολαμβάνομεν, διὰ τὸ μὴ 
πρὸς χρῆσιν εἶναι τὰς ἐκιστήμας αὐτῶν. The liberal arts which 
adorn life and minister to pleasure are here said to be πρὸς 
διαγωγήν, synonymous with which we find πρὸς ἡδονήν Ὁ 31. 
Cp. Met. i. ἃ. 982 Ὁ 38, πρὸς ῥᾳστώνην καὶ διαγωγήν. In all of 
these passages the contrasted expression is rdvayxaia, διαγωγή 
properly means the employment of leisure, and in Aristotle 
fluctuates between the higher and lower kinds of pleasurable 
activity. In the lower sense it is combined in BA. Nic. iv. 14. 
1187 b 34 with παιδιά and is part of ἀνάπαυσις : it denotes the 
more playful forms of social intercourse; in x. 6. 1176 b 18, 14 
it is used of the παιδιαί of the rich and great; in x 6. 1177 ὁ 9, 
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(πρὸς διαγωγήν). A useful art like that of cookery 
may happen to produce pleasure, but this is nc 
part of its essence; just as a fine art may 
incidentally produce useful results and become 
a moral instrument in the hands of the legislator 
In neither case is the result to be confounded with 
the true end of the art. The pleasure, however 
which is derived from an art may be of a highe: 
or lower kind, for Aristotle recognises specific 
differences between pleasures. There is the harm. 
less pleasure,’ which is afforded by a recreatior 
(ἀνάπαυσις) or ἃ pastime (παιδιά) : but a pastime i: 
not an end in itself, it is the rest that fits the bus: 


οὐ γὰρ ἐν ταῖς τοιαύταις διαγωγαῖς ἡ εὐδαιμονία, it has a base 
application to σωματικαὶ ἧδοναί. ΑΔ an elevated and noble enjoy. 
ment it is associated with σχολή in Pol. iv. (vii.) 15, 1834 a 1¢ 
Under this aspect it admits of special application to the two sphen 
of art and of philosophy. In Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 a 25 it 
joined with φρόνησις and stands for the higher aesthetic enjoyme: 
which music affords. From a 30-31 it appears that the music 
διαγωγή is an end in iteelf, and therefore distinct from a παιδι 
In Pol. v. (viii) δ. 1339 b 14 egg. three ends are mentioned whir 
music may serve—wardela, παιδιά, and διαγωγή, and the last 
said to combine τὸ καλόν with ἡδονή, both of which elements ent 
into εὐδαιμονία. Ite reference is to the life of thought in Eth. N- 
x. 7. 1177 a 27, where it is applied to the activity of the spec 
lative reason, and in Afed. xii. 7, 1072 b 14, where it denotes t 
activity of the divine thought, Thus the higher διαγωγή, artis 
or philosophic, is the delight which comes from the ideal emplc 
ment of leisure (cp. τὴν ἐν τῇ σχολῇ διαγωγήν Pol. v. (viii.) 
1338 a 31); it is among the blissful moments which constit: 
εὐδαιμονία. Cp. Pol. v. (viii.) 3. 1338 a 1, τὸ δὲ σχολάζειν ἔχ 
αὐτὸ δοκεῖ τὴν ἡδονὴν καὶ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν καὶ τὸ (ἣν μακαρίως. 
1 Pol, v. (viii) δ. 1389 b 25. 
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man for fresh exertion, and is of value as a means 
to further work; it has in it no element of that 
well-being or happiness which is the supreme 
end of life.’ 

Though Aristotle does not assign to the different 
kinds of art their respective ranks, or expressly say 
that the pleasure of tragedy is superior to that of 
comedy, the distinction he draws between various 
forms of music may be taken as indicating the 
criterion by which he would judge of other arts. 
Music, apart both from its moral function and its 
‘cathartic’ influence, may serve as an amuse- 
ment for children, it is a toy which takes the place 
of the infant’s rattle;* or, again, it may afford 
a noble and rational enjoyment and become an 
element of the highest happiness to dn audience 
that is capable of appreciating it.* Again, Aris- 
totle asserts that the ludicrous in general is inferior 
to the serious,‘ and counts as a pastime that fits 
men for serious work, We may probably infer 
that the same principle holds in literature as in 
life; that comedy is merely a form of sportive 

1 Eth, Nic. x. 6 1176 Ὁ 30, ἅπαντα γὰρ ὡς εἰπεῖν ἑτέρου 
ἕνεκα αἱρούμεθα πλὴν τῆς εὐδαιμονίας" τέλος γὰρ αὕτη. σπουδάζειν 
δὲ καὶ πονεῖν παιδιᾶς χάριν ἠλίθιον φαίνεται καὶ λίαν παιδικόν. 
παίζειν δ᾽ ὅπως σπονδάῤῃ, κατ᾽ ᾿Ανάχαρσιν, ὀρθῶς ἔχειν δοκεῖ" 
ἀναπαύσει γὰρ ἔοικεν ἡ παιδιά, ἀδυνατοῦντες δὲ συνεχῶς πονεῖν 
ἀναπαύσεως δέονται. οὐ δὴ τέλος ἡ ἀνάπκαυσις" γίνεται γὰρ ἕνεκα 
τῆς ἐνεργείας. 

2 Pol, v. (viii) δ. 1889 b 13-17; 6. 1840 b 30. 

8 See note 3 p. 197. « Eth, Nic x. 6117702. 
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activity ; the pleasure derived from it is of corre- 
sponding quality, it ranks with the other pleasures 
of sport or recreation. But art in its highest idea 
is one of the serious activities of the mind which 
constitute the final well-being of man. Its end is 
pleasure, but the pleasure peculiar to that state of 
rational enjoyment in which perfect repose is 
united with perfect energy. It is not to be con- 
founded with the pleasure found in the rude 
imitations of early art, arising from the discovery 
of a likeness. One passage of the Poetics might 
indeed if it stood alone lead us to this inference.’ 
The instinct for knowledge, the pleasure of recog- 
nition, is there the chief factor in the enjoyment of 
some at least of the more developed arts. But 
the reference appears to be rather to the popular 
appreciation of a likeness than to true aesthetic 
enjoyment. This is perhaps borne out by the 
explanation elsewhere given of the pleasure derived 
from plastic or pictorial imitations of the lower 
forms of animal life.* These objects do not come 


2 Poet. iv. 3-5. Cp. Rhet. i. 11.1371 Ὁ 4, ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ μανθάνειν 
τε ἡδὺ καὶ τὸ θαυμάζειν, καὶ τὰ τοιάδε ἀνάγκη ἡδέα εἶναι οἷον τό 
τε μιμούμενον, ὥσπερ γραφικὴ καὶ ἀνδριαντοποιία καὶ ποιητική, 
καὶ πᾶν ὃ ἂν εὖ μεμιμημένον ἧ, κἂν ἦ μὴ ἡδὺ αὐτὸ τὸ μεμιμημένον. 
ov γὰρ ἐκὶ τούτῳ χαίρει ἀλλὰ συλλογισμός στιν ὅτι τοῦτο ἐκεῖνο, 
ὥστε μανθάνειν τι συμβαίνει. 

3 See the passage quoted p. 146 from de Part, Anim, i. 5. 646 a, 
especially the words rds μὲν εἰκόνας αὐτῶν θεωροῦντες χαίρομεν 
ὅτι τὴν δημιουργήσασαν τέχνην συνθεωροῦμεν. 
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within the range of artistic imitation as understood 
by Aristotle; they do not reproduce the’ human 
and mental life with which alone art is concerned. 
But they give occasion for the display of workman- 
like skill; and afford a pleasure analogous to that 


which comes from the contemplation of nature in — 


her adaptation of means to ends. 

Aristotle was perhaps inclined unduly to 
accentuate the purely intellectual side of pictorial 
and plastic art. But in his treatment of poetry, 
which holds the sovereign place among the 
fine arts, he makes it plain that aesthetic enjoy- 
ment proper proceeds from an emotional rather 
than from an intellectual source. The main appeal 
is not to the reason but to the feelings, In a 
word, fine art and philosophy, while they occupy 
distinct territory, each find their complete fruition 
in a region bordering on the other. The glow of 
feeling which accompanies the contemplation of 
what is perfect in art is an elevated delight similar 
in quality to the glow of speculative thought. 
Each is a moment of joy complete in itself, and 
belongs to the ideal sphere of supreme happiness.’ 


1 Op. Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art, translated 
by Β. Bosanquet, London, 1886, p. 12: ‘It is no doubt the case 
that art can be employed as a fleeting pastime, to serve the ends of 
pleasure and entertainment, to decorate our surroundings, to impart 
pleasantness to the external conditions of our life, and to emphasise 
other objects by means of ornament. In this mode of employ- 
ment art is indeed not independent, not free, but servile, But 
what we mean to consider is the art which is free in its end asin 
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Some points of difference between Plato and 
Aristotle are at once apparent. Pleasure to Plato ° 
was ἃ word of base associations and a democratic 
pleasure was doubly ignoble. An imitative art 
like music is condemned, if for no other reason, 
because it seeks to please the masses.’ Poetry, 
again, has something of the same taint; it is a 
kind of rhetoric,* a pleasant flattery addressed to 
mixed audiences, and falls therefore into the same 
group with the art of sophistry, the art of personal 
' adornment, and the art of the pastry-cook, all of 
which look not to what is best or truly wholesome 
but to the pleasure of the moment.’ The vulgar 
opinion that musical excellence is measured by 
pleasure seems to Plato a sort of blasphemy ;‘ if 
pleasure is to be taken as a criterion at all, it 
should be that of the ‘one man pre-eminent in 
virtue and education.’® Even in the Pahtlebus, 
where the claims of pleasure, and especially of 
aesthetic pleasure, are more carefully analysed and 
weighed than elsewhere, the highest or unmixed 
ite means, . . . Fine art is not real art till it is in this sense free, 
and only achieves its highest task when it has taken its place in 
the same sphere with religion and philosophy.’ 

1 Laws ii. 659 A-C. 


3 A ῥητορικὴ δημηγορία, Gorg. 502 D. 

3 Gory. 468 E-463 B. Cp. Rep. ii. 813 B-C. 

4 Laws ii. 655 D, καίτοι λέγουσί ye of πλεῖστοι μουσικῆς 
ὀρθότητα εἶναι τὴν ἡδονὴν ταῖς ψυχαῖς πορίζουσαν δύναμιν" ἀλλὰ 
τοῦτο μὲν οὔτε ἀνεκτὸν οὔτε ὅσιον τὸ πάραπαν φθέγγεσθαι, 

δ Lawe ii. 659 A, ἕνα τὸν ἀρετῇ τε καὶ παιδείᾳ διαφέροντα. 


“ἀπο 
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pleasures rank but fifth in the scale of goods. 
Aristotle does not share Plato’s distrust of pleasure. 
In the Ethscs while he admits to the full its power 
to mislead the judgment, and compares its gracious 
but dangerous influence to that of Helen among 
the elders of Troy ;* while he speaks slightingly 
of the pleasures of the mass of men who ‘can 
form no idea of the noble and the truly pleasant 
whereof they have never tasted,’* yet he insists 
on the necessity of being trained to feel pleasure 
and pain at the right objects; he never hints that 
pleasure ought to be suppressed as in itself an 
evil; nay, it is a normal accompaniment of the 
exercise of every healthy organ and faculty, it 
perfects that exercise as an added completeness, 
‘like the bloom of health on the face of the 
young.”* In the passage of the Metaphysics 
already referred to (i. 1) the discoverers of the 
fine arts are said to be ‘ wiser’ than the discoverers 
of the useful arts for the very reason that the 
former arts minister to pleasure, not to use. 

Again, to Plato poetry and painting and the 
companion arts, as affording at the best a harm- 
less pleasure,‘ are of the nature of a pas- 


1 Eth, Nic. ii, 9. 1109 Ὁ 9. 3 Eth, Nic. x. 10. 1179 Ὁ 15. 

8 Eth, Nic. x, 4, 1174 Ὁ 33, ds ἐκιγινόμενόν τι τέλος, οἷον τοῖς 
ἀκμαίοις ἡ dpa, 

4 Laws ii, 667 E, ἀβλαβῇ λέγεις ἡδονὴν μόνον. The same 
phrase is used by Aristotle in reference to music as a pastime, 
Pol. v, (viii) δ. 1389 b 26, ὅσα γὰρ ἀβλαβῇ τῶν ἡδέων. 
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time,'—a pastime, it may be, more ‘artistic and 
graceful ’* than any other kind, but which still con- 
trasts unfavourably with medicine, husbandry, and 
gymnastics, which have a serious purpose and co- 
operate with nature.* Imitative art, in short, is 
wanting in moral earnestness ; it is a jest, a sport, 
child’s play upon the surface of things. Aristotle 
distinguishes as we have seen between art as a 
pastime and art as a rational employment of 
leisure. Comedy and the lower forms of art he 
would probably rank as a pastime, but not so art 
in its higher manifestations. Tragedy is the imita- 
tion of an action that is the very opposite of a 
pastime, a serious action (πράξεως σπουδαίας), which 
is concerned with the supreme good or end of life ; 
and the art which reproduces this aspect of life is 
itself ἃ serious art. 

The end, then, of fine art, according to Aris- 
totle’s doctrine, is a certain pleasurable impression 
produced upon the mind of the hearer or the 
spectator. We must be careful here not to import 
the later idea that the artist works merely for his 
own enjoyment, that the inward satisfaction which 


1 Polit. 288 O. Every such art may be called παίγνιόν τι, 
48 plaything,’ ov γὰρ σπουδῆς οὐδὲν αὐτῶν χάριν, ἀλλὰ παιδιᾶς 
évexa, πάντα δρᾶται. So Rep. 608 B. 

2 Soph. 334 B, παιδιᾶς δὲ ἔχεις ἥ τι τεχνικώτερον ἢ καὶ χαριέ- 

στερον εἶδος ἢ τὸ μιμητικόν ; 

"ed a έν ταύτας ὁπόσαι τῇ φύσει ἐκοίνωσαν τὴν 
αὐτῶν δύναμιν. 
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the creative act affords is for him the end of his 
art. No such conception of the artist's dignity 
was formed in Greece, where in truth the artist 
was honoured less than his art. His professional 
skill seemed to want something of a self-sufficing 
and independent activity; and though the poet 
stood higher in popular estimation than his fellow- 
artists, because he did not, like the painter and 
sculptor, approach to the condition of a manual 
labourer or as ἃ rule make a trade of his work, he 
too was one who worked not for himself but for 
others, and so far fell short of a gentlemanly 
leisure. Aristotle's theory has regard to the 
pleasure not of the maker, but of the ‘spectator’ 
(dears) who contemplates the finished product. 
Thus while the pleasures of philosophy are for 
him who philosophises—for the intellectual act is 
an end in itself—the pleasures of art are not for 
the artist but for those who enjoy what he creates ; 
or if the artist shares at all in the distinctive 
. pleasure which belongs to his art, he does so not 
as an artist but as one of the public. 

To those who are familiar with modern modes 
of thinking it may seem a serious defect in the 
theory of Aristotle that he makes the end of art 
to reside in a pleasurable emotion, not in the 
realisation of a certain objective character that is 
necessary to the perfection of the work. An 
artistic creation, it may be said, is complete in 

0 
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itself; its end is immanent not transcendental. 
The effect that it produces, whether that effect be 
immediate or remote, whether it be pleasure or 
moral improvement, has nothing to do with the 
object as it is in its essence and inmost character. 
The true artist concerns himself with external 
effects as little as does nature herself in the vital 
processes which are directed towards an end. It 
was a signal merit, we are reminded, in Aristotle's 
general philosophical system, that the end of an 
object is inherent in that object, and is reached 
when the object has achieved its specific excellence 
and fulfils the law of its own being.’ Why, it is 
said, did not Aristotle see that a painting or a 
poem, like a natural organism, attains its end not 
through some external effect but in realising its 
own idea? If the end of art is to be found in 
ἃ certain emotional effect, in a pleasure which 
is purely subjective, the end becomes; something 
arbitrary and accidental, and dependent on each 
individual's moods. Plato had already shown the 
way to a truer conception of fine art, for greatly 
as he misjudged the poetry of his own country, 
yet he had in his mind the vision of a higher art 
which should reveal to sense the world of ideas. 
Here there was at least an objective end for fine 
‘art. Aristotle’s own definition too of art as ‘a 


Δ Phys. ii. 2, ee ee pena ree So 
Pei, i. 3. 1368 Ὁ 88, 
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faculty of production in accordance with a true 
idea’? is quoted as showing that he was not far 
from assigning to fine art an end more consistent 
with his whole system. If art in general is the 
faculty of realising a true idea in external form, 
he might easily have arrived at a definition of fine 
art not essentially different from the modern con- 
ception of it as the revelation of the beautiful in 
the external form. 

This objection admits of a satisfactory answer ἢ 
from the Aristotelian point of view. The artist 
pursues an end which is external to his productive 
activity. The end is attained when the work of 
art comes into existence,—that is, when the pro- 
cess of change (γένεσις) is complete, when the 
matter (ὕλη) has been impressed with the artistic 
form (εἶδος), and the potential has been developed 
into the actual. How are we to know that this 
end has been attained? By the hedonistic effect 
produced on the mind of the percipient subject. 
The work of art is in its nature an appeal to the 
senses and imagination of the person to whom it 
is presented ; its perfection and success depend on 
a subjective impression. It attains to complete . 
existence only within the mind, in the pleasure 
which accompanies this mode of mental activity 
(ἐνέργεια). Thus the productive activity of the 


1 Σὺ, Nic. vi. 4.1140 a 10, des μετὰ λόγον ἀληθοῦὲ ποιητική. 
2 See p. 145, 
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artist is subordinated to the receptive activity of 
the person for whom he produces. 

In Aristotle the true nature of a thing can be 
expressed by means of that which it is ‘capable of 
doing or suffering’ (πέφυκε ποιεῖν ἢ πάσχειν). Its 
effect is treated as synonymous with its essential 
quality." So it is in a work of art. If indeed we 
desire to characterise precisely its emotional effect 
we must do so by reference to the content of the 
activity. But the work of art and its effect being 
inseparable, the artistic object can be spoken of in 
terms of the emotion which it awakens. This 
view does not, however, make the function of 
art to depend upon accident and individual caprice. 
The subjective emotion is deeply grounded in 
human nature, and thence acquires a kind of 
objective validity. As in ethics Aristotle assumes 
a man of moral insight (ὁ φρόνιμος) to whose 

1 The δύναμις of a thing is closely allied to its οὐσία, εἶδος, 
λόγος, φύσις. Cp. de Gen, Anim. ii. 1. 731 Ὁ 19, τίς ἡ δύναμις 


καὶ ὁ λόγος τῆς οὐσίας αὐτῶν. 3. 439 a 23, τίς ἐστι κοινὴ 
φύσις καὶ δύναμις. ΖΚ δ, Νίο ν. 4. 1180} 1, ἄμφω γὰρ ἐν τῷ πρὸς 
ἕτερον ἔχουσι τὴν δύναμιν, So Poet. i. 1, ἦν τινα δύναμιν ἕκαστον 
ἔχει. Cp. vi. 18, ὃ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐμμέτρων καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν λόγων 
ἔχει τὴν αὐτὴν δύναμιν. 

2 Similarly Schiller finds the essence and end of tragedy in the 
effect it produces. See his Essay ‘ Ueber die tragiesche Kunst,’ and 
a letter to Goethe of Dec. 13, 1797, * Als dann glaube ich auch eine 
gewisee Berechnung auf den Zuschauer, von der sich der tragische 
Poet nicht dispensieren kann, der Hinblick auf einen Zweck, den 
dussern Eindruck, der bei dieser Dichtungeart nicht ganz verlaseen 
wird, geniert Sie, us.w.’ 
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trained judgment the appreciation of ethical ques- 
tions is submitted, and who, in the last resort, 
becomes the ‘standard and the law’ of right,' 
so too in fine art a man of sound aesthetic 
instincts (ὁ χαρίεις) is assumed, who is the standard 
of taste, and to him the final appeal is made. He 
is no mere expert, for Aristotle distrusts the 
verdict of specialists in the arts* and prefers the 
popular judgment,—but it must be the judgment 
of a cultivated public. Both in the Polstcs and in 
the Poetics he distinguishes between the lower and 
the higher kind of audience.® The ‘free and 
educated listener’ at a musical performance is 
opposed to one of the vulgar sort. Each class of 
audience enjoys a different kind of music and 
derives from the performance such pleasure as it | 
is capable of. The inferior kind of enjoyment is 
not to be denied to those who can appreciate only 
the inferior type of music—better that they should 
like this music than none at all—but the lower 

1 Eth, Nic. iii. 4. 1113 a 33, the-owovdaics is ὥσπερ κανὼν 
καὶ μέτρον, 

2 Cp. Pol, iii. 11. 1282 a 1-21. 

® Pol, v, (viii.) 7. 1842 a 18-28, ἐκεὶ δ᾽ ὁ θεατὴς διττός, ὁ μὲν 
ἐλεύθερος καὶ πεπαιδευμένος, ὁ δὲ φορτικὸς x.t.A. In Post, xxvi. 
1, ἡ πρὸς βελτίονς θεατὰς μίμησις is ἧττον φορτική. Cp. Plat. 
Lawes ii, 668 E, ἐκείνην εἶναι Μοῦσαν καλλίστην, ἥτις τοὺς βελτί 
στους καὶ ἱκανῶς πεκαιδευμένους τέρπει. 

In Rhet. i. 8. 1368 ἃ 37 the τέλος of the art is in relation to 
the ἀκροατής : ovyxeiras μὲν γὰρ ἐκ τριῶν ὃ λόγος, ἔκ τε τοῦ 
λέγοντος καὶ περὶ οὗ λέγει καὶ πρὸς Sv, καὶ τὸ τέλος πρὸς τοῦτόν 
ἐστι, λέγω δὲ τὸν ἀκροατήν. 


een - 
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pleasure is not to be taken as the’ true end of the 
musical art." 

In the theatre, again, it i is noted that tragic 
poets are tempted to gratify the weakness of their 
audience by making happy endings to their 
tragedies. The practice is not entirely forbidden ; 
only, it is insisted, such compositions do not afford 
the characteristic tragic pleasure, but one that 
properly belongs to comedy.* In fine, the end 
of any art is not ‘any chance pleasure,’* but the 
pleasure which is distinctive of the art. To the 
ideal spectator or listener, who is a man of educated 
taste and represents an instructed public, every 
fine art addresses itself; he may be called ‘the 
rule and standard’ of that art, as the man of moral 
insight is of morals; the pleasure that any given 
work of art affords to him is the end of the art. 

1 In Pol. v. (viii.) δ. 1340 b 1-2, the universal pleasure given 
by music is called ἡ κοινὴ ἡδονή and is φυσική. It is distinct 
from the higher kind of pleasure. 

In Probi. xviii. 4. 916 Ὁ 36, the art of the musician and of the 
actor aims only at pleasure: διὰ τί ῥήτορα μὲν καὶ στρατηγὸν καὶ 
χρηματιστὴν λέγομεν δεινόν, αὐλητὴν δὲ καὶ ὑποκριτὴν οὐ λέγομεν; 
ἣ ὅτι τῶν μὲν ἡ δύναμις ἄνεν πλεονεξίας (ἡδονῆς γὰρ στοχαστική 
dori) τῶν δὲ πρὸς τὸ πλεονεκτεῖν ; 

2 Post. xiii. 7--8, δοκεῖ δὲ εἶναι πρώτη διὰ τὴν τῶν θεάτρων 
ἀσθένειαν, . .. ὅστιν δὲ οὐχ αὕτη «ἡ» ἀπὸ τραγῳδίας ἡδονὴ 
ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τῆς κωμῳδίας οἰκεία, 

3 Post. xiv, 3, οὐ γὰρ πᾶσαν δεῖ ᾿γτεῖν ἡδονὴν ἀπὸ τραγφδίας 
ἀλλὰ τὴν οἰκείαν. xxvi. 7, δεῖ γὰρ οὐ τὴν τυχοῦσαν ἡδονὴν 
ποιεῖν αὐτὰς (ie tragedy and epic poetry) ἀλλὰ τὴν εἰρημένην : 
with which ep. Pol. v, (viii) 5. 1339 b 838, ἔχεε γὰρ ἴσως ἡδονήν 
teva καὶ τὸ τέλος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὴν τυχοῦσαν. 
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Though the end, then, is a state of feeling, it is 
a feeling that is proper to a normally constituted 
humanity. The hedonistic effect is not alien to 
the essence of the art, as has sometimes been 
thought; it is the subjective aspect of a real 
objective fact. Each kind of poetry carries with 
it a distinctive pleasure, which is the criterion by 
which the work is judged. A tragic action has 
an inherent capacity of calling forth pity and fear ; 
this quality must be impressed by the poet on the 
dramatic material ;? and if it is artistically done, 
the peculiar pleasure arising out of the union of 
the pitiable and the terrible will be awakened in 
the mind of every one who possesses normal human 
sympathies and faculties. The test of artistic merit 
in a tragedy is the degree in which it fulfils this, 
its distinctive function. All the rules prescribed 
for the tragic poet flow from the same primary 
requirement,—those which determine the proper 
construction of the plot, the character of the ideal 
hero, the best form of recognition and the like. 
The state of pleasurable feeling is not an accidental 
result, but is inherently related to the object which 
calls it forth. Though the pleasure of the percipient 


is necessary to the fulfilment of the function of any _- 


art, the subjective impression has in it a permanent 
and universal element. 

1 Post. xiv. 3, ἐπεὶ δὲ τὴν ἀπὸ ἐλέον καὶ φόβον διὰ μιμήσεως 
δεῖ ἡδονὴν παρασκευάζειν τὸν ποιητήν, φανερὸν ὦ ὡς τοῦτο ἐν τοῖς 
πράγμασιν ἐμκοιητίον. 


CHAPTER V 


a ART AND MORALITY 
_ Te question as to the proper end of fine art was 
discussed in Greece in its special application to 
poetry. Two views were currently held. The 
traditional one, which had gained wide acceptance, 
was that poetry has a direct moral purpose; the 
primary function of a poet is that of a teacher. 
Even after professional teachers of the art of con- 
duct had appeared in Greece the poets were not 
deposed from the educational office which time had 
consecrated. Homer was still thought of less as 
the inspired poet who charmed the imagination 
than as the great teacher who had laid down all 
the rules needed for the conduct of life, and in 
whom were hidden all the lessons of philosophy. 
The other theory, tacitly no doubt held by many, 
but put into definite shape first by Aristotle, was 
that poetry is an emotional delight, its end is to 
give pleasure. Strabo (circ. 24 Bo.) alludes to 
the two conflicting opinions. Eratosthenes, he 
says, maintained that ‘the aim of the poet always 
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is to charm the mind not to instruct.’? He him- 
self holds with the ancients ‘that poetry is a kind 
of elementary philosophy, which introduces us 
early to life, and gives us pleasurable instruction 
in reference to character, emotion, action.’* The 
Greek states, he argues, prescribed poetry'as the 
first lesson of childhood ; they did 80, surely, not 
merely in order to please, but to afford correction 
in morals.* In carrying the same discipline into 
mature years they expressed their conviction, that 
poetry as a regulative influence on morals was 
adapted to every period of life. In course of time, 
he observes, philosophical and historical studies 
had been introduced, but these’ addressed them- 
selves only to the few, while the appeal of poetry 
was to the masses.‘ Eratosthenes ought to have 
modified his phrase and said that the poet writes 
partly to please and partly to instruct, instead of 
which he converted poetry into a privileged racon- 
teuse of old wives’ fables, with no other object in 
view than to charm the mind.® If, however, 
poetry is the art which imitates life by the medium 
of speech, how can one be a poet who is senseless 

1 Strabo i, 2. 3, ποιητὴν γὰρ ἔφη πάντα στοχάζεσθαι yuxe 
γωγίας οὐ διδασκαλίας. 

2 λα, τοὐναντίον δ᾽ οἱ παλαιοὶ φιλοσοφίαν τινὰ λέγουσι πρώτην 
τὴν ποιητικὴν εἰσάγουσαν εἰς τὸν βίον ἡμᾶς ἐκ νέων καὶ διδά» 
σκουσαν ἤθη καὶ πάθη καὶ πράξεις μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς. . 

δ ha οὐ γυχαγωγίας χάριν δήπονθεν ψιλῆς ἀλλὰ σωφρονε- 
σμον. 4 18,1, 3. 8. δ 18, ἱ, 3. ἃ. 
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and ignorant of life? The excellence of a poet 
is not like that of a carpenter or a smith; it is 
bound up with that of the human being. No one 
can be a good poet who is not first a good man.’ . 
This remarkable passage accurately reflects the 
sentiment which persisted to a late time in 
Greece, long after the strictly teaching functions 
of poetry had passed into other hands. It is to 
be met with everywhere in Plutarch. ‘Poetry is 
the preparatory school of philosophy.’* ‘It opens . 
and awakens the youthful mind to the doctrines 
of philosophy.’* When first the young hear these 
doctrines they are bewildered and reject them. 
‘Before they pass from darkness into full sunshine 
they must dwell in a kind of twilight, in the soft 
rays of a truth that is blended with fiction, and so be 
prepared painlessly to face the blaze of philosophy 
without flinching.’* The novice requires wise 
guidance ‘in order that through a schooling that 
brings no estrangement he may, as a kindly and © 


1 Strabo i 3. δ, ἡ δὲ ποιητοῦ [ἀρετὴ] συνέζευκται τῇ τοῦ 
ἀνθρώκου, καὶ οὐχ οἷόν τε ἀγαθὸν γενέσθαι ποιητὴν μὴ πρότερον 
2 Plutarch de Aud, Post. ch. 1, ἐν ποιήμασι προφιλοσοφη- 
τύον. 

8 7b, ch, 14, ἔτι δὲ προανοίγει καὶ προκινεῖ τὴν τοῦ νέον ζνχὴν 
τοῖς ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ λόγοις. 
# Le, οὐδὲ ὑπομένοντας ἂν μὴ οἷον ἐκ σκότους πολλοῦ μέλλοντες 
ἥλιον ὁρᾶν ἐθισθῶσι, καθάπερ ἐν νόθῳ φωτὶ καὶ κεκραμένης μύθοις 
ἀληθείας αὐγὴν ἔχοντι μαλθακήν, ἀλύτως διαβλέκειν τὰ τοιαῦτα 
πὸ μὴ tre. 
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the creative act affords is for him the end of his 
art. No such conception of the artist's dignity 
was formed in Greece, where in truth the artist 
was honoured less than his art. His professional 
skill seemed to want something of a self-sufficing 
and independent activity; and though the poet 
stood higher in popular estimation than his fellow- 
artists, because he did not, like the painter and 
sculptor, approach to the condition of a manual 
labourer or as a rule make a trade of his work, he 
too was one who worked not for himself but for 
others, and so far fell short of a gentlemanly 
leisure. Aristotle's theory has regard to the 
pleasure not of the maker, but of the ‘spectator’ 
(θοατής) who contemplates the finished product. 
Thus while the pleasures of philosophy are for 
him who philosophises—for the intellectual act is 
an end in itself—the pleasures of art are not for 
the artist but for those who enjoy what he creates ; 
or if the artist shares at all in the distinctive 
. pleasure which belongs to his art, he does so not 
88 an artist but as one of the public. 

To those who are familiar with modern modes 
of thinking it may seem a serious defect in the 
theory of Aristotle that he makes the end of art 
to reside in a pleasurable emotion, not in the 
realisation of a certain objective character that is 
necessary to the perfection of the work. An 
artistic creation, it may be said, is complete in 

0 
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itself ; its end is immanent not transcendental. 
The effect that it produces, whether that effect be 
immediate or remote, whether it be pleasure or 
moral improvement, has nothing to do with the 
object as it is in its essence and inmost character. 
The true artist concerns himself with external 
effects as little as does nature herself in the vital 
processes which are directed towards an end. It 
was ἃ signal merit, we are reminded, in Aristotle's 
general philosophical system, that the end of an 
object is inherent in that object, and is reached 
when the object has achieved its specific excellence 
and fulfils the law of its own being.’ Why, it is 
said, did not Aristotle see that a painting or a 
poem, like a natural organism, attains its end not 
through some external effect but in realising its 
own idea? If the end of art is to be found in 
a certain emotional effect, in a pleasure which 
is purely subjective, the end becomes; something 
arbitrary and accidental, and dependent on each 
individual's moods, Plato had already shown the 
way to a truer conception of fine art, for greatly 
as he misjudged tho poetry of his own country, 
yet he had in his mind the vision of a higher art 
which should reveal to sense the world of ideas. 
‘Here there was at least an objective end for fine 
‘art. Aristotle’s own definition too of art as ‘a 


8 Phys. ii. 8, 194 a 28, ἡ δὲ φύσις τέλος καὶ οὗ ἕνεκα, 80 
Pol, i. 3. 1853 Ὁ 88, 
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faculty of production in accordance with a true 
idea’ is quoted as showing that he was not far 
from assigning to fine art an end more consistent 
with his whole system. If art in general is the 
faculty of realising a true idea in external form, 
he might easily have arrived at a definition of fine 
art not essentially different from the modern con- 
ception of it as the revelation of the beautiful in 
the external form. 

This objection admits of a satisfactory answer © 
from the Aristotelian point of view. The artist 
pursues an end which is external to his productive 
activity. The end is attained when the work of 
art comes into existence,—that is, when the pro- 
cess of change (γένεσις) is complete, when the 
matter (ὕλη) has been impressed with the artistic 
form (εἶδος), and the potential has been developed 
into the actual.2_ How are we to know that this 
end has been attained? By the hedonistic effect 
produced on the mind of the percipient subject. 
The work of art is in its nature an appeal to the 
senses and imagination of the person to whom it 
is presented ; its perfection and success depend on 
a subjective impression. It attains to complete . 
existence only within the mind, in the pleasure 
which accompanies this mode of mental activity 
(ἐνέργεια). Thus the productive activity of the 


1 Eth, Nic, vi. 4.1140 6 10, ἕξις μετὰ λόγον ἀληθοῦὲ ποιητική. 
2 See p. 145. | 
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artist is subordinated to the receptive activity of 
the person for whom he produces. 

In Aristotle the true nature of a thing can be 
expressed by means of that which it is ‘capable of 
doing or suffering’ (πέφυκε ποιεῖν ἢ πάσχειν). Its 
effect is treated as synonymous with its essential 
quality.’ So it is in a work of art. If indeed we 
desire to characterise precisely its emotional effect 
we must do so by reference to the content of the 
activity. But the work of art and its effect being 
inseparable, the artistic object can be spoken of in 
terms of the emotion which it awakens.* This 
view does not, however, make the function of 
art to depend upon accident and individual caprice. 
The subjective emotion is deeply grounded in 
human nature, and thence acquires a kind of 
objective validity. As in ethics Aristotle assumes 
a man of moral insight (ὁ φρόνιμος) to whose 

1 The δύναμις of a thing is closely allied to its οὐσία, εἶδος, 
λόγος, φύσις. Cp. ἀ Gen. Anim. ii. 1. 7381 Ὁ 19, τίς ἡ δύναμις 


καὶ ὁ λόγος τῆς οὐσίας αὐτῶν. 3. 439 a 38, τίς ἐστι κοινὴ 
φύσις καὶ δύναμις. th. Nic v. 4. 1180 Ὁ 1, ἄμφω γὰρ ἐν τῷ πρὸς 
ἕτερον ἔχουσι τὴν δύναμιν. So Poet. ἰ.1, ἥν τινα δύναμιν ἕκαστον 
ἔχει. Οὗ. vi. 18, ὃ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐμμέτρων καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν λόγων 
ἔχει τὴν αὐτὴν δύναμιν. 

3. Similarly Schiller finds the essence and end of tragedy in the 
effect it produces, See his Essay ‘ Ueber die tragische Kunst,’ and 
a letter to Goethe of Dec. 13, 1797, ‘ Als dann glaube ich auch eine 
gewiese Berechnung auf. den Zuechauer, von der sich der tragische 
Poet nicht dispensieren kann, der Hinblick auf einen Zweck, den 
dussern Sacer ee ee 
wird, geniert Sie, us.w.’ 
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trained judgment the appreciation of ethical ques- 
tions is submitted, and who, in the last resort, 
becomes the ‘standard and the law’ of right, 
so too in fine art a man of sound aesthetic 
instincts (ὁ yaples) is assumed, who is the standard 
of taste, and to him the final appeal is made. He 
is no mere expert, for Aristotle distrusts the 
verdict of specialists in the arts* and prefers the 
popular judgment,—but it must be the judgment 
of a cultivated public. Both in the Polstics and in 
the Poetics he distinguishes between the lower and 
the higher kind of audience.* The ‘free and 
educated listener’ at a musical performance is 
opposed to one of the vulgar sort. Each class of 
audience enjoys a different kind of music and 
derives from the performance such pleasure as it | 
is capable of. The inferior kind of enjoyment is 
not to be denied to those who can appreciate only 
the inferior type of music—better that they should 
like this music than none at all—but the lower 

1 Eth, Nic, iii, 4. 1118 a 33, the-orovdaios is ὥσπερ κανὼν 
καὶ μέτρον. 

3 Cp. Pol, iii, 11. 1388 a 1-21. 

® Pol, v. (viii.) 7. 1842 a 18-28, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ὁ θεατὴς διττός, ὁ μὲν 
ἐλεύθερος καὶ πεπαιδευμένος, ὁ δὲ φορτικὸς κιτιλ, In Post, xxvi. 
1, ἡ πρὸς βελτίονς θεατὰς μίμησις is ἧττον φορτική, Cp. Plat. 
Laws ii, 668 E, ἐκείνην εἶναι Μοῦσαν καλλίστην, ris τοὺς βελτί- 
στους καὶ ἱκανῶς πεπαιδευμένους τέρπει. ᾿ 

In Rhet, i. 8. 1358 a 87 the τέλος of the art is in relation to 
the ἀκροατής : ovyxeiras μὲν γὰρ ἐκ τριῶν ὁ λόγος, ἔκ τε τοῦ 
λέγοντος καὶ wept οὗ λέγει καὶ πρὸς ὄν, καὶ τὸ τέλος πρὸς τοῦτόν 
ἐστι, λέγω δὲ τὸν ἀκροατήν. 
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pleasure is not to be taken as [88 true end of the 
musical art." 

In the theatre, again, it is noted that tragic 
poets are tempted to gratify the weakness of their 
audience by making happy endings to their 
tragedies. The practice is not entirely forbidden ; 
only, it is insisted, such compositions do not afford 
the characteristic tragic pleasure, but one that 
properly belongs to comedy.* In fine, the end 
of any art is not ‘any chance pleasure,’* but the 
pleasure which is distinctive of the art. To the 
ideal spectator or listener, who is a man of educated 
taste and represents an instructed public, every 
fine art addresses itself; he may be called ‘the 
rule and standard’ of that art, as the man of moral 
insight is of morals; the pleasure that any given 
work of art affords to him is the end of the art. 

1 In Pol. v. (viii.) δ. 1340 Ὁ 1-2, the universal pleasure given 
by music is called ἡ κοινὴ ἡδονή and is φυσική. It is distinct 
from the higher kind of pleasure. 

In Probl. xviii. 4. 916 b 36, the art of the musician and of the 


actor aims only at pleasure; διὰ τί ῥήτορα μὲν καὶ στρατηγὸν καὶ 


χρηματιστὴν λέγομεν δεινόν, αὐλητὴν δὲ καὶ ὑποκριτὴν οὐ λέγομεν; 
ἢ ὅτι τῶν μὲν ἡ δύναμις ἄνευ πλεονεξίας (ἡδονῆς γὰρ στοχαστική 
ἐστι) τῶν δὲ πρὸς τὸ πλεονεκτεῖν ; 

2 Poe. xiii. 7-8, δοκεῖ δὲ εἶναι πρώτη διὰ τὴν τῶν θεάτρων 
ἀσθένειαν, . . . ἔστιν δὲ οὐχ αὕτη «ἦν» ἀπὸ τραγῳδίας ἡδονὴ 
ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τῆς κωμῳδίας οἰκεία, 

8 Post. xiv. 3, οὐ γὰρ πᾶσαν δεῖ ζητεῖν ἡδονὴν ἀπὸ τραγῳδίας 
ἀλλὰ τὴν οἰκείαν. xxvi. 7, δεῖ γὰρ οὐ τὴν τυχοῦσαν ἡδονὴν 
ποιεῖν αὐτὰς (is tragedy and epic poetry) ἀλλὰ τὴν εἰρημένην : 
with which cp. Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1839 Ὁ 33, ὄχει γὰρ ἴσως ἡδονήν 
rive καὶ τὸ τέλος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὴν τυχοῦσαν. 
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Though the end, then, is a state of feeling, it is 
a feeling that is proper to a normally constituted 
humanity. The hedonistic effect is not alien to 
the essence of the art, as has sometimes been 
thought; it is the subjective aspect of a real 
objective fact. Each kind of poetry carries with 
it a distinctive pleasure, which is the criterion by 
which the work is judged. A tragic action has 
an inherent capacity of calling forth pity and fear ; 
this quality must be impressed by the poet on the 
dramatic material ;} and if it is artistically done, 
the peculiar pleasure arising out of the union of 
the pitiable and the terrible will be awakened in 
the mind of every one who possesses normal human 
sympathies and faculties. The test of artistic merit 
in a tragedy is the degree in which it fulfils this, 
its distinctive function. All the rules prescribed 
for the tragic poet flow from the same primary 
requirement,—those which determine the proper 
construction of the plot, the character of the ideal 
hero, the best form of recognition and the like. 
The state of pleasurable feeling is not an accidental 
result, but is inherently related to the object which 
calls it forth. Though the pleasure of the percipient 
is necessary to the fulfilment of the function of any . 
art, the subjective impression has in it a permanent 
and universal element. 

1 Post, xiv, 3, ἐπεὶ δὲ τὴν ἀπὸ ἀκὸ ἐλέον καὶ φόβον διὰ μιμήσεως 


δεῖ ἡδονὴν παρασκενάζειν τὸν ποιητήν, φανερὸν ὦ ὡς τοῦτο ἐν τοῖς 
πράγμασιν ἐμποιητέον, 


CHAPTER V 


a ART AND MORALITY 
_ Te question as to the proper end of fine art was 
discussed in Greece in its special application to 
poetry. Two views were currently held. The 
traditional one, which had gained wide acceptance, 
was that poetry has a direct moral purpose; the 
primary function of a poet is that of a teacher. 
Even after professional teachers of the art of con- 
duct had appeared in Greece the poets were not 
deposed from the educational office which time had 
consecrated. Homer was still thought of less as 
the inspired poet who charmed the imagination 
than as the great teacher who had laid down all 
the rules needed for the conduct of life, and in 
whom were hidden all the lessons of philosophy. 
The other theory, tacitly no doubt held by many, 
but put into definite shape first by Aristotle, was 
that poetry is an emotional delight, its end is to 
give pleasure. Strabo (circ. 24 8.0.) alludes to 
the two conflicting opinions. ratosthenes, he 
says, maintained that ‘the aim of the poet always 
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is to charm the mind not to instruct.’! He him- 
self holds with the ancients ‘that poetry is a kind 
of elementary philosophy, which introduces us 
early to life, and gives us pleasurable instruction 
in reference to character, emotion, action.’* The 
Greek states, he argues, prescribed poetry'as the 
first lesson of childhood; they did so, surely, not 
merely in order to please, but to afford correction 
in morals,* In carrying the same discipline into 
mature years they expressed their conviction, that 
poetry as a regulative influence on morals was 
adapted to every period of life. In course of time, 
he observes, philosophical and historical studies 
had been introduced, but these’ addressed them- 
selves only to the few, while the appeal of poetry 
was to the masses‘ LEratosthenes ought to have 
modified his phrase and said that the poet writes 
partly to please and partly to instruct, instead of 
which he converted poetry into a privileged racon- 
teuse of old wives’ fables, with no other objéct in 
view than to charm the mind.® If, however, 
poetry is the art which imitates life by the medium 
of speech, how can one be a poet who is senseless 

1 Strabo i, 3. 3, ποιητὴν γὰρ ἔφη πάντα στοχάζεσθαι ζνχα» 
γωγίας οὐ διδασκαλίας. 

2 Lc. τοὐναντίον δ᾽ οἱ παλαιοὶ φιλοσοφίαν τινὰ λέγουσι πρώτην 
τὴν ποιητικὴν εἰσάγουσαν εἰς τὸν βίον ἡμᾶς ἐκ νέων καὶ διδά- 
σκουσαν ἤθη καὶ πάθη καὶ πράξεις μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς. 


δἰ ὁ οὐ γνχαγωγίας χάριν δήπονθεν ψιλῆς ἀλλὰ owdpove 
σμον. 4 18, ἱ, 3. 8. δ 18, ἷ, 3. ἃ. 
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and ignorant of life? The excellence of a poet 
is not like that of a carpenter or a smith; it is 
bound up with that of the human being. No one 
can be a good poet who is not first a good man.’ - 
This remarkable passage accurately reflects the 
sentiment which persisted to a late time in 
Greece, long after the strictly teaching functions 
of poetry had passed into other hands. It is to 
be met with everywhere in Plutarch. ‘Poetry is 
the preparatory school of philosophy.’* ‘It opens . 
and awakens the youthful mind to the doctrines 
of philosophy.’* When first the young hear these 
doctrines they are bewildered and reject them. 
‘Before they pass from darkness into full sunshine 
they must dwell in a kind of twilight, in the soft 
rays of a truth that is blended with fiction, and so be 
prepared painlessly to face the blaze of philosophy 
without flinching.”* The novice requires wise 
guidance ‘in order that through a schooling that 
brings no estrangement he may, as a kindly and Ὁ 


1 Strabo i 3. 5, ἡ δὲ ποιητοῦ [ἀρετὴ] συνέζευκται τῇ τοῦ 
ἀνθρώκου, καὶ οὐχ οἷόν τε ἀγαθὸν γενόσθαι ποιητὴν μὴ πρότερον 

3 Plutarch de Aud. Post. οἷ, 1, ἐν ποιήμασι προφιλοσοφη- 
τον. 
8 7b ch, 14, ὅτι δὲ προανοίγει καὶ προκινεῖ τὴν τοῦ νέον ψνχὴν 
τοῖς ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ λόγοις. 
4 Le. οὐδὲ ὑπομένοντας ἂν μὴ οἷον ἐκ σκότους πολλοῦ μέλλοντες 
ἥλιον ὁρᾶν ἐθισθῶσι, καθάπερ ἐν νόθῳ φωτὶ καὶ κεκραμένης μύθοις 
ἀληθείας αὐγὴν ἔχοντι μαλθακήν, ἀλύκως διαβλέκπειν τὰ τοιαῦτα 
καὶ μὴ φεύγειν. : 
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familiar friend, be conducted by poetry into the 
presence of philosophy.’! 

How deeply the Greek mind was impressed with 
the moral office of the poet, is shown by the attitude 
which even Aristophanes feels constrained to take 


up in relation to his art. He proclaims that the. 


comic poet not only ministers to the enjoyment 
of the community and educates their taste, he is 
also a moral teacher and political adviser.? ‘Comedy 
too is acquainted with justice.’* It mixes earnest 
with its fun.‘ In the Parabasis of the Acharnians 
Aristophanes claims to be the best of poets for 
having had the courage to tell the Athenians what 
was right.© Good counsel he gives and will always 
give them; as for his satire it shall never light 
on what is honest and true* He likens himself 
elsewhere to another Heracles, who attacks not 
ordinary human beings, but Cleons and other 


1 le ad fin, ἵνα μὴ προδιαβληθεὶς ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον - 
εὐμενὴς καὶ φίλος καὶ οἰκεῖος ὑπὸ ποιητικῆς ἐπὶ Sudovoplay 
προπέμπηται, 
2 Frogs 1009-10, ὅτι βελτίους τε ποιοῦμεν 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐν ταῖς πόλασιν. 
This claim is put into the mouth οὗ Euripides. 
8 Acharn, 500, τὸ γὰρ δίκαιον οἶδε καὶ τρυγφῳδία, 
Frogs 686-7, τὸν ἱερὸν χορὸν δίκαιόν dors χρηστὰ τῇ πόλει 
ξυμπαραινεῖν καὶ διδάσκειν. 
4 Frogs 389-90, καὶ πολλὰ μὲν γελοῖά μ᾽ εἶ- 
weiy, πολλὰ δὲ σπουδαῖα. 3 
δ᾽ Acharn, 645, ὅστις παρεκινδύνευσ᾽ εἰπεῖν ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις τὰ 
αια, ᾿ | 
4 Acharn. 656-8. 
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dangerous influence on youth. But the true end 
of an art is not to be judged by the use to which 
it may be put in training immature minds. He 
tacitly combats the position of Plato who admits 
poetry to his commonwealth only so far as it is 
subsidiary to moral and political education, and 
who therefore excludes every form of it except 
hymns and chants and praises of great and good 
men, or what goes under the general name of didactic 
poetry. He distinguishes between educational use 
and aesthetic enjoyment. For the grown man the 
poet's function is not that of a teacher, or if a 
teacher he is only so by accident. The object of 
poetry, as of all the fine arts, is to produce an 
emotional delight, a pure and elevated pleasure. 
In the Poetics he writes as the literary critic and 
the historian of poetry. He is no longer concerned 
with fine art as an institution which the State 
recognises, and which should form part of an educa- 
tional system. His inquiry is into the different 
forms of poetry,—their origin, their growth, the 
laws of their structure, their effect upon the mind. 
He analyses poetical compositions as he might the 
forms of thought. He seeks to discover what they 
are in themselves, and how they produce their dis- 
tinctive effects. The didactic point of view is aban- 
doned. We hear nothing of the ethical influence which 
the several kinds of poetry exert on the spectator or 
the reader, or of the moral intention of the poet. 
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In a passage of peculiar interest in ch. xxv. we 
read, ‘The standard of correctness in poetry and 
politics is not the same, any more than in poetry 
and any other art.’' Aristotle had already insisted 
that poetical truth and scientific truth are not 
identical. Poetry is not a metrical version of the | 
facts of medicine, physics, or history. It must be 
judged by its own laws, its own fundamental 
assumptions, and not by an alien standard. This 
observation is now extended to the relation of 
poetry and morality; for the comprehensive phrase 
‘politics’ or ‘ political science’ here, as often, has 
special reference to ethics. The observation is, 
doubtless, directed in particular against Plato, 
whose criticisms of poetry are mainly from the 
moral point of view. Plato, looking to the in- 
fluence of poetry on the formation of character, 
condemned the tales of the gods,—their battles 
‘and dissensions: fictions they are, and immoral 
fictions.” So again the cruel and evil deeds 
ascribed to heroes and demigods are untrue—im- 
pious misstatements—and hurtful in their effect 

on the hearers.‘ Yet true or false—this is the 


1 Post, xxv. 3, οὐχ ἡ αὐτὴ ὀρθότης ἐστὶν τῆς πολιτικῆς καὶ 
τῆς ποιητικῆς, οὐδὲ ἄλλης τέχνης καὶ ποιητικῆς. 

8 Pod. i. 11, ix. 1--3. 

3 Rep. ii, 377 A—378 E. 

4 The βλαβερά of Rep. 391 B is the βλαβερά of Post. xxv. 30. 
The word is used in its moral sense and has the same reference as 
wept δὲ τοῦ καλῶς ἣ μὴ καλῶς of Post. xxv. 8. 
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rejoinder of Aristotle—these stories are currently 
told, they are the tradition of the people; as such 
they have their place in poetry.’ 

Again, personal satire had been condemned on 
moral grounds by Plato.* Aristotle agrees in this 
condemnation, but for a different reason. He ranks 
it as an inferior type of art not because it encourages 
low scandal or debases character, but because art 
ought to represent the general not the particular.* 
Neither in the definition of tragedy (ch. vi. 2), if 
properly understood, nor in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of it, is there anything to lend countenance 
to the view that the office of tragedy is to work 
upon men’s lives, and to make them better. The 
theatre is not the school. The character of the 
ideal tragic hero (ch. xiii.) is deduced not from any 
ethical ideal of conduct, but from the need of calling 
forth the blended emotions of pity and fear, wherein 
the proper tragic pleasure resides.‘ The catastrophe 
by which virtue is defeated and villainy. in the end 
comes out triumphant is condemned by the same 

1 Post. xxv. 7. The supposed objection here is “ οὐκ ἀληθῆ.» 
These are Plato's very words in Rep. ii. 378 B (of the wars of the 
gods), οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀληθῆ : Rep. iii. 391 B (of Achilles dragging Hector 
round the tomb of Patroclus), ξύμπαντα ταῦτα ov φήσομεν ἀληθῆ 
εἰρῆσθαι, and 391 E (of other tales about the offepring of the gods), 
οὔθ’ ὅσια ταῦτα οὔτ᾽ ἀληθῇ. See also inf. p. 165. 

3 Laws xi. 935 E, ποιητῇ δὴ κωμῳδίας ἥ τινος ἰάμβων ἢ μουσῶν 
μελῳδίας μὴ ἐξέστω μήτε λόγῳ μήτε εἰκόνι μήτε θυμῷ Ke 
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criterion ;! and on a similar principle the prosaic 
justice, misnamed ‘ poetical,’ which rewards the good 
man and punishes the wicked, is pronounced to be 
appropriate only to comedy.* 

Aristotle's critical judgments on poetry rest 
on aesthetic and logical grounds, they take no 
account of ethical aims or tendencies. He men- 
tions Euripides some twenty times in the Poetics, 
and in the great majority of instances with censure. 
He points out numerous defects, such as inartistic 
structure, bad character-drawing, a wrong part 
assigned to the chorus; but not a word is there 
of the immoral influence of which we hear so much 
in Aristophanes. In his praise as little as in his 
blame does Aristotle look to the moral content of a 
poem. Sophocles he admires not for the purity of 
his ethical teaching or for his deep religious intui- 
tions, but for the unity which pervades the structure 
of his dramas, and the closely linked sequence of 
parts which work up to an inevitable end. Not 
that Aristotle would set aside as a matter of in- 
difference the moral content of a poem or the moral 
character of the author. Nay, they are all-important . 
᾿ factors in producing the total impression which has 
1 Poet, xiii, 8. 

2 Post. xiii. 8. Contrast Plato, who would compel the “poet to 
exhibit the perfect requital of vice and virtue (Lawes ii. 660 E). 
So in Rep. iii. 392 Α--Β poets are forbidden to: say that many 
wicked men are happy and good men miserable, and are commanded 


to sing the opposite. 
P 
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to be made upon the hearer. Tragedy being the 
‘imitation of life and of human welfare and human 
misery,'? the pleasure it communicates could not 
conceivably be derived from a poem which mis- 
interprets human destiny, and holds up low ideals 
of life and of conduct. 

The charge that a poem is morally hurtful* is 
evidently a grave one in the eyes of Aristotle, and 
he suggests certain considerations whereby to test 
whether in a given case the censure is deserved. 
He warns us not to take a word or deed out of its 
natural context. Speech or action must be inter- 
preted in the light of all the circumstances—the 
persons, the occasion, the end it is designed to serve.* 
He suggests—though he does not say it—that the 
moral influence of a poem should be judged by a 
similar rule of criticism. The effect resides not in 
the isolated parts but in the scheme of the whole. 
Yet this plain fact is constantly overlooked, the 
dramatist being credited with this or that senti- 
ment, theory, or purpose, on the strength of some 
dramatic utterance, removed from its proper setting 
and surroundings. 

A further point is raised in § 19 of the same 
chapter. It is there implicitly declared that the 

1 Post. vi. 9. 

2 Post. xxv. 20. 

8 Post. xxv. 8, περὶ δὲ τοῦ καλῶς ἢ μὴ καλῶς ἢ εἴρηταί τινι ἢ 


πέπρακται, οὐ μόνον σκεπτέον εἰς αὐτὸ τὸ πεπραγμένον 7 pone 
βλέποντα κτλ 
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representation of moral depravity finds its only 
excuse in ‘necessity.’ The necessity meant is the 
inner necessity arising out of the structure of a 
piece. Vice in itself is undesirable even on the 
stage. But it may be subservient to the plot— 
one of those things ἃ βούλεται ὁ pwios—demanded 
by the cogent necessity of dramatic motive. 
Without it there may not be room for the proper 
play of contrasted character; for its effect upon 
the outward course of the incidents; in a word, 
for the due interaction of all the forces which lead 
to the catastrophe. Gratuitous wickedness is, how- 
ever, forbidden : and as an instance of this fault, 
Menelaus in the Orestes of Euripides is cited here.’ 
Nothing but the constraining needs of literary art 
are allowed to override the rules laid down for 
goodness of character in tragedy. 

These rules, it must be owned, are too rigorous 
on their ethical side. It becomes the more necessary 
to call attention to them here, as we have dwelt 
with some emphasis on Aristotle's freedom from a 
narrowly moral, or moralistic, conception of poetry. 
This freedom, we now see, is subject to certain limita- 
tions. Traces of the older prepossession still survive, 
and linger around a portion of his doctrine. 

In chapter ii. of the Poetics a broad distinction 


1 Poet. xxv. 19, ὀρθὴ δ᾽ éxerlunocs . . . μοχθηρίᾳ, ὅταν μὴ 
ἀνάγκης οὔσης μηθὲν χρήσηται . . . τῇ πονηρίᾳ, ὥσπερ ἐν 'Operry 
τοῦ MeveAdov. Cp. xv. 5. 
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is drawn between the imitative arts, according as 
they represent persons morally noble (σπουδαίους 
opposed to φαύλους), ignoble, or of an inter- 
mediate type resembling average humanity (cyolous). 
Some attempt has been made to empty the words 
σπουδαίους and φαύλους, and the synonymous expres- 
sions in the Poetics of any strictly moral content, 
and to reduce the antithesis to the aesthetic distinc- 
tion between ideal and vulgar characters. It is in- 
deed true that owovdaios—serving as the adjective of 
ἀρετή in its widest acceptation,’ as does φαῦλος of 
xaxia—can denote any one that is good or excellent 
in his kind or in his special line. Similarly, and 
with like freedom, it can be applied to any object, 
animate or inanimate.* In its reference to a person, 
the particular sphere of his excellence is expressed 
by a limiting phrase or adverbial addition (σπουδαῖός 
τι or περί τι), or by the agreement of the adjective 
with some noun indicating the range of its applica- 
tion (σπουδαῖος νομοθέτης, κιθαριστής and. the like).* 
But when the word is used as the epithet of a 
man as such, without any qualifying reference to 

1 Categ. 6. 10 Ὁ 7, οἷον ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρετῆς ὁ σπουδαῖος τῷ γὰρ 
ἀρετὴν ἔχειν σπουδαῖος λέγεται, GAN ov παρωνύμως ἀπὸ τῆς 
ἀρετῆς: that is, there is no adjective formed from the noun 
ἀρετή : σπονδαῖος does duty for it. Cp. Top. v. 3. 131 Ὁ 3, where 
the ἴδιον ἀρετῆς is ὃ τὸν ἔχοντα ποιεῖ σπουδαῖον. 

2 In Post. v. δ, τραγῳδίας σπουδαίας καὶ φαύλης is ‘good or 
bad tragedy’ in the purely aesthetic sense. 


3 4g. Nic. Eth. i. 6, 1098 4 11, κεθαριστοῦ μὲν γὰρ τὸ miter 
σπονδαίου δὲ τὸ εὖ, 
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occupation, profession, or function, we must take 
it to mean morally ‘ good.’! Aristotle seems bent 
on making it plain, here at the outset, that the 
ethical sense is that which he intends. The paren- 
thetic remark in § 1 shows that the comprehensive 
ideas summed up in ἀρετή and κακία as applied 
to morals, are covered by the contrasted terms, 
σπουδαίους and φαύλους2 After illustrations drawn 
from various forms of art, the chapter ends with — 
the statement that ‘comedy aims at representing 
men as worse, tragedy as better than in actual 
life,”* Consistent herewith is the observation in 


ch. v. 4, that epic poetry agrees with tragedy as 
being a μέμησις σπουδαίων : and again the re- 
quirement of ch. xv. that the characters (ἤθη) 
shall be ypnord,s—once more, ‘good,’ in the 


1 Nic. Eth. ix. 4. 1166 a 12, ἔοικε γὰρ. “ον 
ἀρετὴ καὶ ὁ σπονδαῖος εἶναι. x. 8. 1116 b 86, καὶ τίμα κα δία 
ἐστὶ τὰ τῷ σπουδαίῳ τοιαῦτα ὄντα. So passin, 

* Post. ii. 1, σπονδαίους ἢ φαύλους εἶναι (τὰ γὰρ ἤθη σχεδὸν 
ἀεὶ τούτοις ἀκολονθεῖ μόνοις, κακίᾳ γὰρ καὶ ἀρετῇ τὰ in δια» 
φέρουσι wdyres). 

8 Is the βούλεται here a limiting expression, leaving room for 
the admission under certain circumstances of a vicious character in 
. tragedy? Cp. πειρᾶται in Υ. 4 , 

4 Not ‘well marked’—the impossible interpretation pat upon 
it by Dacier, Boesu, Motastasio, and others—nor, in a merely 
aesthetic sense, ‘elevated.’ The moral meaning is here again not 
to be evaded. So in xv. 1 a χρηστὸν ἦθος depends on a χρηστὴ 
wpoaipesis, which is equivalent to owovdaia προαίρεσις of Nic. 
Eth. vi. 2.1139 a 25, and ἐπιεικὴς προαέρασις of Nic. Eth. vii. 11. 
1152 a 17. In xv. 8 ἐπιεικής is not perceptibly different from 


the preceding χρηστός. 
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ethical sense, and barely to be distinguished from 
σπουδαῖα. . 

Anstotle, then, starts from what was, so far as 
we know, the unquestioned assumption of his time, — 
—that the primary distinction between higher and 
lower forms of art depended on the different types 
of moral character represented by them. The 
same view is reflected everywhere in Plato. In 
the Laws the taste of the judges (κριταί) at the 
theatrical competitions is commented on adversely. 
They ought to be the instructors, they are the mere 
disciples of the theatre. Their influence reacts 
᾿ upon the poeta. Consequently the audience, ‘when — 
they ought to be hearing of characters morally 
better than their own, and receiving a higher 
pleasure, are affected in an entirely opposite 
manner.’ Again the objects that music ‘imitates’ 
are ‘the characters of men better or worse,’*—a dis- 
tinction verbally the same as in the Poetics ch. ii. 

Yet: Aristotle, while using the traditional 
phrases, is feeling after some more satisfactory | 
and vital distinction. The very instances he 
adduces to illustrate his meaning show that the 
moral formula is strained to the point of breaking. 
The characters of Homer 5) are ‘better’ (βὰ- 

1 Laws ii. 659 B, Séov γὰρ αὐτοὺς ἀεὶ βελτίω τῶν αὑτῶν ἠθῶν 
ἀκούοντας βελτίω τὴν ἡδονὴν ἴσχειν, νῦν αὐτοῖς δρῶσι πᾶν 
τοὐναντίον fupBaive 


3 Laws vii. 798 Ὁ, τὰ περὶ τοὺς ῥυθμοὺς καὶ πᾶσαν μουσικήν 
ἄστι oe ‘pinned βελτιόνων καὶ χειρόνων ἀνθρώπων. 


eee 
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amiliar friend, be conducted by poetry into the 
resence of philosophy.’? 

How deeply the Greek mind was impressed with 
he moral office of the poet, is shown by the attitude 
hich even Aristophanes feels constrained to take 
p in relation to his art. He proclaims that the - 
omic poet not only ministers to the enjoyment 
f the community and educates their taste, he is 
Iso a moral teacher and political adviser.* ‘Comedy 
00 18 acquainted with justice.’* It mixes earnest 
rith its fun.‘ In the Parabasis of the Acharnians 
\ristophanes claims to be the best of poeta for 
aving had the courage to tell the Athenians what 
ras right.’ Good counsel he gives and will always 
ive them; as for his satire it shall never light 
n what is honest and true. He likens himself 
Ilsewhere to another Heracles, who attacks not 
rdinary human beings, but Cleons and other 


1 Le. ad fin, iva μὴ wpodiaBAnOeis ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον προπαιδευθεὶς 
ἡμενὴς καὶ φίλος καὶ οἰκεῖος ὑπὸ ποιητικῆς ἐεὶ φιλοσοφίαν 


ροπέμπηται. 
2 Frogs 1009-10, ὅτι βελτίονς τε ποιοῦμεν 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐν ταῖς πόλοσιν. 
his claim is put into the mouth of Euripides, 
3 Acharn, 500, τὸ γὰρ δέκαιον οἶδε καὶ τρυγφδία. 
Frogs 686-7, τὸν ἱερὸν χορὸν δίκαιόν ἔστε χρηστὰ τῇ δόλο 
ξυμπαραινεῖν καὶ διδάσκειν. 
4 Frogs 389-90, καὶ πολλὰ μὲν γελοῖά μ᾽ εἰ- 
πεῖν, πολλὰ δὲ LTS 
δ Acharn, 645, hove πρασύνα. εἰπεῖν dv ᾿Αθηναίοις τὰ 
δίκαια, 
6 Acharn. 656-8. 
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dangerous influence on youth. But the true end 
of an art is not to be judged by the use to which 
it may be put in training immature minds. He 
tacitly combats the position of Plato who admits 
poetry to his commonwealth only so far as it is 
subsidiary to moral and political education, and 
who therefore excludes every form of it except 
hymns and chants and praises of great and good 
men, or what goes under the general name of didactic 
poetry. He distinguishes between educational use 
and aesthetic enjoyment. For the grown man the 
poet's function is not that of a teacher, or if a 
teacher he is only so by accident. The object of 
poetry, as of all the fine arts, is to produce an 
emotional delight, a pure and elevated pleasure. 
In the Poetics he writes as the literary critic and 
the historian of poetry. He is no longer concerned 
with fine art as an institution which the State 
recognises, and which should form part of an educa- 
tional system. His inquiry is into the different 
forms of poetry,—their origin, their growth, the 
laws of their structure, their effect upon the mind. 
He analyses poetical compositions as he might the 
forms of thought. He seeks to discover what they 
are in themselves, and how they produce their dis- 
tinctive effects. The didactic point of view is aban- 
doned. We hear nothing of the ethical influence which 
the several kinds of poetry exert on the spectator or 
the reader, or of the moral intention of the poet. 
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In a passage of peculiar interest in ch. xxv. we 
read, ‘The standard of correctness in poetry and 
politics is not the same, any more than in poetry 
and any other art.’! Aristotle had already insisted 
that poetical truth and scientific truth are not 
identical. Poetry is not a metrical version of the 
facts of medicine, physics, or history.* It must be 
judged by its own laws, its own fundamental 
assumptions, and not by an alien standard. This 
observation is now extended to the relation of 
poetry and morality ; for the comprehensive phrase 
‘politics’ or ‘political science’ here, as often, has 
special reference to ethics. The observation is, 
doubtless, directed in particular against Plato, 
whose criticisms of poetry are mainly from the 
moral point of view. Plato, looking to the in- 
fluence of poetry on the formation of character, 
condemned the tales of the gods,—their battles 
‘and dissensions: fictions they are, and immoral 
fictions.» So again the cruel and evil deeds 
ascribed to heroes and demigods are untrue—im- 
pious misstatements—and hurtful in their effect 

on the hearers.‘ Yet true or false—this is the 


1 Pod, xxv. 8, οὐχ ἡ αὐτὴ ὀρθότης ἐστὶν τῆς πολιτικῆς καὶ 


8 Rep. ii. 377 A—378 E. 

4 The βλαβερά of Rep. 391 B is the βλαβερά of Post. xxv. 20. 
The word is used in its moral sense and has the same reference as 
wept δὲ τοῦ καλῶς ἢ μὴ καλῶς of Post. xxv. 8. 
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rejoinder of Aristotle—these stories are currently 
told, they are the tradition of the people; as such 
they have their place in poetry.’ 

Again, personal satire had been condemned on 
moral grounds by Plato.* Aristotle agrees in this 
condemnation, but for a different reason. He ranks 
it as an inferior type of art not because it encourages 
low scandal or debases character, but because art 
ought to represent the general not the particular.* 
Neither in the definition of tragedy (ch. vi. 2), if 
properly understood, nor in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of it, is there anything to lend countenance 
to the view that the office of tragedy is to work 
upon men’s lives, and to make them better. The 
theatre is not the school. The character of the 
ideal tragic hero (ch. xiii.) is deduced not from any 
ethical ideal of conduct, but from the need of calling 
forth the blended emotions of pity and fear, wherein 
the proper tragic pleasure resides.‘ The catastrophe 
by which virtue is defeated and villainy in the end 
comes out triumphant is condemned by the same 

2 Poet, xxv. 7. The supposed objection here is “ οὐκ ἀληθῆ." 
These are Plato's very words in Rep. ii. 378 B (of the wars of the 
gods), οὐδὲ yap ἀληθῆ : Rep. iii. 391 B (of Achilles dragging Hector 
round the tomb of Patroclus), ξύμπαντα ταῦτα ov φήσομεν ἀληθῆ 
εἰρῆσθαι, and 391 E (of other tales about the offepring of the gods), 
050’ ὅσια ταῦτα οὔτ᾽ ἀληθῆ. See aleo inf. p. 165. 

3 Laws xi. 935 E, ποιητῇ δὴ κωμῳδίας ἤ τινος ἰάμβων ἢ μονσῶν 
μελῳδίας μὴ ἐξέστω μήτε λόγῳ μήτε εἰκόνι μήτε θυμῷ μήτε ἄνεν 
θυμοῦ μηδαμῶς μηδένα τῶν πολιτῶν κωμῳδεῖν. | 

8 Pod. ix. 5. . 4 See inf. ch. viii. . 
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criterion ; and on a similar principle the prosaic 
Justice, misnamed ‘ poetical,’ which rewards the good 
man and punishes the wicked, is pronounced to be 
appropriate only to comedy.* 

Aristotle's critical judgments on poetry rest 
on aesthetic and logical grounds, they take no 
account of ethical aims or tendencies. He men- 
tions Euripides some twenty times in the Poetics, 
and in the great majority of instances with censure. 
He points out numerous defects, such as inartistic 
structure, bad character-drawing, a wrong part 
assigned to the chorus; but not a word is there 
of the immoral influence of which we hear so much 
in Aristophanes. In his praise as little as in his 
blame does Aristotle look to the moral content of a 
poem. Sophocles he admires not for the purity of 
his ethical teaching or for his deep religious intui- 
tions, but for the unity which pervades the structure 
of his dramas, and the closely linked sequence of 
parts which work up to an inevitable end. Not 
that Aristotle would set aside as a matter of in- 
difference the moral content of a poem or the moral 
character of the author. Nay, they are all-important . 
᾿ factors in producing the total impression which has 

1 Post, xiii. 2. 

3 Post. xiii. 8. Contrast Plato, who would compel the “poet to 
exhibit the perfect requital of vice and virtue (Laws ii. 660 E). 
So in Rep. iii. 392 A-B poets are forbidden to say that many 
wicked men are happy and good men miserable, and are commanded 


to sing the opposite. 
P 
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to be made upon the hearer. Tragedy being the 
‘ imitation of life and of human welfare and human 
misery,? the pleasure it communicates could not 
conceivably be derived from a poem which mis- 
interprets human destiny, and holds up low ideals 
of life and of conduct. 

The charge that a poem is morally hurtful* is 
evidently a grave one in the eyes of Aristotle, and 
he suggests certain considerations whereby to test 
whether in a given case the censure is deserved. 
He warns us not to take a word or deed out of its 
natural context. Speech or action must be inter- 
preted in the light of all the circumstances—the 
persons, the occasion, the end it is designed to serve.® 
He suggests—though he does not say it—that the 
moral influence of a poem should be judged by a 
similar rule of criticism. The effect resides not in 
the isolated parts but in the scheme of the whole. 
Yet this plain fact is constantly overlooked, the 
dramatist being credited with this or that senti- 
ment, theory, or purpose, on the strength of some 
dramatic utterance, removed from its proper setting 
and surroundings. 

A further point is raised in § 19 of the same 
chapter. It is there implicitly declared that the 

1 Post. vi. 9. 

2 Post. xxv. 20. 

3 Post. xxv. 8, περὶ δὲ τοῦ καλῶς ἢ μὴ καλῶς ἢ εἴρηταί τινι ἣ 
πέπρακται, ov μόνον oxerreoy εἰς αὐτὸ τὸ πεπραγμένον ἣ εἰρημένον 
βλέποντα «.7.X. . 
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stic, conception of poetry. 
s subject to certain limita- 
prepossession still survive, 
m of his doctrine. 

petecs 8, broad distinction 
(unos . . .« μοχθηρίᾳ, ὅταν μὴ 

. « τῇ πονηρίᾳ, ὥσπερ ἐν 'Operry 
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is drawn between the imitative arts, according as 
they represent persons morally noble (σπουδαίους 
opposed to φαύλους), ignoble, or of an _ inter- 
mediate type resembling average humanity (ὁμοίους). 
Some attempt has been made to empty the words 
σπουδαίους and φαύλους, and the synonymous expres- 
sions in the Poetics of any strictly moral content, 
and to reduce the antithesis to the aesthetic distinc- 
tion between ideal and vulgar characters. It is in- 
deed true that cvrovdaios—serving as the adjective of 
ἀρετή in its widest acceptation,’ as does φαῦλος of 
xaxia—can denote any one that is good or excellent 
in his kind or in his special line. Similarly, and 
with like freedom, it can be applied to any object, 
animate or inanimate.* In its reference to a person, 
the particular sphere of his excellence is expressed 
by a limiting phrase or adverbial addition (σπουδαῖζός 
vs or περί rs), or by the agreement of the adjective 
with some noun indicating the range of its applica- 
tion (σπουδαῖος νομοθέτης, κιθαριστής and the like).* 
But when the word is used as the epithet of a 
man as such, without any qualifying reference to 

1 Catey. 6.10 Ὁ 7, οἷον ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρετῆς ὃ σπουδαῖος" τῷ γὰρ ᾿ 
ἀρετὴν ἔχειν σπουδαῖος λέγεται, GAN οὐ παρωνύμως ἀπὸ τῆς 
ἀρετῆς: that is, there is no adjective formed from the noun 
ἀρετή: σπουδαῖος does duty for it. Cp. Top. v. 3. 131 Ὁ 3, where 
the ἔδιον ἀρετῆς is ὃ τὸν ἔχοντα ποιεῖ σπουδαῖον. 

2 In Post. v. 5, τραγῳδίας σπουδαίας καὶ φαύλης is ‘good or 
bad tragedy’ in the purely aesthetic sense. 


3 2g. Nic. Eth. i. 6, 1098 411, κιθαριστοῦ μὲν γὰρ τὸ κιθαρίζειν, 
σπονδαίον δὲ τὸ εὖ, ; 
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representation of moral depravity finds its only 
excuse in ‘necessity.’ The necessity meant is the 
inner necessity arising out of the structure of a 
piece. Vice in itself is undesirable even on the 
stage. But it may be subservient to the plot— 
one of those things ἃ βούλεται ὁ p»i00s—demanded 
by the cogent necessity of dramatic motive. 
Without it there may not be room for the proper 
play of contrasted character; for its effect upon 
the outward course of the incidents; in a word, 
for the due interaction of all the forces which lead 
to the catastrophe. Gratuitous wickedness is, how- 
ever, forbidden: and as an instance of this fault, 
Menelaus in the Orestes of Euripides is cited here.’ 
Nothing but the constraining needs of literary art 
are allowed to override the rules laid down for 
goodness of character in tragedy. 

These rules, it must be owned, are too rigorous 
on their ethical side. It becomes the more necessary 
to call attention to them here, as we have dwelt 
with some emphasis on Aristotle’s freedom from a 
narrowly moral, or moralistic, conception of poetry. 
This freedom, we now see, is subject to certain limita- 
tions. Traces of the older prepossession still survive, 
and linger around a portion of his doctrine. 

In chapter ii. of the Poetics a broad distinction 


1 Poet. xxv. 19, ὀρθὴ δ᾽ ἐκιτίμησις . . . μοχθηρίᾳ, ὅταν μὴ 
ἀνάγκης οὔσης μηθὲν χρήσηται... τῇ πονηρίᾳ, ὥσπερ ἐν ᾿᾽Ορέστῃ 
τοῦ MeveAdov. Op. xv. 5. 
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is drawn between the imitative arts, according as 
they represent persons morally noble (σπουδαίους 
opposed to φαύλους), ignoble, or of δὴ inter- 
mediate type resembling average humanity (ὁμοίους). 
Some attempt has been made to empty the words 
σπουδαίους and φαύλους, and the synonymous expres- 
sions in the Poetics of any strictly moral content, 
and to reduce the antithesis to the aesthetic distinc- 
tion between ideal and vulgar characters, It is in- 
deed true that owovdaios—serving as the adjective of 
ἀρετή in its widest acceptation,’ as does φαῦλος of 
xaxia—can denote any one that is good or excellent 
in his kind or in his special line. Similarly, and 
with like freedom, it can be applied to any object, 
animate or inanimate.’ In its reference to a person, 
the particular sphere of his excellence is expressed 
by a limiting phrase or adverbial addition (σπουδαῖός 
τι or περί τι), or by the agreement of the adjective 
with some noun indicating the range of its applica- 
tion (σπουδαῖος νομοθέτης, κιθαριστής and the like). 
But when the word is used as the epithet of a 
man as such, without any qualifying reference to 

1 Cate. 8. 10 Ὁ 7, οἷον ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρετῆς ὁ σπουδαῖος" τῷ yap 
ἀρετὴν ἔχειν σπουδαῖος λέγετα t, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ παρωνύμως ἀπὸ τῆς 
ἀρετῆς: that is, there is no adjective formed from the noun 
ἀρετή: σπουδαῖος does duty for it. Cp. Top. v. 3. 181 Ὁ 3, where 
the id:ov ἀρετῆς is ὃ τὸν ἔχοντα ποιεῖ σπουδαῖον. 

3 In Poet. v. 5, τραγῳδίας σπουδαίας καὶ φαύλης is ‘good or 
bad tragedy’ in the purely aesthetic sense. 


3 2g. Nic. Eth, i. 6. 1098 a 11, κιθαριστοῦ μὲν γὰρ τὸ ss ad 
σεουδαίου δὲ τὸ εὖ. 
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occupation, profession, or function, we must take 
it to mean morally ‘good.’! Aristotle seems bent 
on making it plain, here at the outset, that the 
ethical sense is that which he intends. The paren- 
thetic remark in § 1 shows that the comprehensive 
ideas summed up in ἀρετή and κακία as applied 
to morals, are covered by the contrasted terms, 
σπουδαίους and φαύλους.2 After illustrations drawn 
_ from various forms of art, the chapter ends with — 
the statement that ‘comedy aims at representing 
men as worse, tragedy as better than in actual 
life.’* Consistent herewith is the observation in 


ch. v. 4, that epic poetry agrees with tragedy as 
being a μέμησις σπουδαίων: and again the re- 
quirement of ch. xv. that the characters (ἤθη) 
shall be χρηστά," -- once more, ‘good,’ in the 


1 Nic. Eth. ix. 4. 1166 a 18, ἔοικε γὰρ. . . μέτρον ἑκάστῳ ἡ 
ἀρετὴ καὶ ὁ σπουδαῖος εἶναι. x. 6.1176 b 35, καὶ τίμια καὶ ἡδέα 
ἐστὶ τὰ τῷ σπουδαίῳ τοιαῦτα ὄντα. So passi 

2 Poe. ii, 1, σπουδαίους ἢ φαύλους εἶναι (τὰ γὰρ ἤθη σχεδὸν 

ἀεὶ τούτοις ἀκολουθεῖ μόνοις, κακίᾳ γὰρ καὶ ἀρετῇ τὰ in δια» 
φέρουσι πάντελ 

3 Is the βούλεται here a limiting expression, leaving room for 
the admission under certain circumstances of a vicious character in 
. tragedy? Cp. πειρᾶται in τ. 4. , 

4 Not ‘well marked’—the impossible interpretation put upon 
it by Dacier, Bossu, Metastasio, and others—nor, in a merely 
‘ aesthetic sense, ‘elevated.’ The moral meaning is here again not 
to be evaded. Soin xv. 1 a χρηστὸν ἦθος depends on a χρηστὴ 
προαίρεσις, which is equivalent to σπουδαία προαίρεσις of Nec. 
Eth. vi. ἃ. 1189 a 25, and ἐπιεικὴς προαίρεσις of Nic. Eth. vii. 11. 
11523 a 17. In xv. 8 ἐκιεικής is not perceptibly different from 


the preceding χρηστός. 
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ethical sense, and barely to be distinguished from 
σπουδαῖα. 

Anistotle, then, starts from what was, so far as 
we know, the unquestioned assumption of his time, — 
—that the primary distinction between higher and 
lower forms of art depended on the different types 
of moral character represented by them. The 
same view is reflected everywhere in Plato. In 
the Lats the taste of the judges (xpsral) at the 
theatrical competitions is commented on adversely. 
They ought to be the instructors, they are the mere 
disciples of the theatre. Their influence reacts 
upon tLe poets, Consequently the audience, ‘when — 
they ought to be hearing of characters morally 
better than ther own, and receiving ἃ higher 
pleasure, are affected in an entirely opposite 
manner.’' Again the objects that music —— 

are ‘ the characters of men better or worse, *—a dis- 
aie verbally the same as in the Poetics ch. ii. 

Yet: Aristotle, while using the traditional 
phrases, is feeling after some more satisfactory | 
and vital distinction. The very instances he 
adduces to illustrate his meaning show that the 
moral formula is strained to the point of breaking. 
The characters of Homer § 5) are ‘better’ (βελ- 


1 Lawes ii, 659 B, Séov γὰρ αὐτοὺς ἀεὶ βελτίω τῶν αὑτῶν ἠθῶν 
ἀκούοντας βελτίω τὴν ἡδονὴν tox ἴσχειν, νῦν αὐτοῖς δρῶσι πᾶν 
τοὐναντίον ξυμβαίνει., 


2 Laws vii. 798 D, τὰ περὶ τοὺς ῥυθμοὺς καὶ πᾶσαν μουσικήν 
dots τρόπων μιμήματα βελτιόνων καὶ χειρόνων ἀνθρώπων. j 


aa 
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rious) than those of ordinary reality, or than those 
who figure in epic parody, not solely or chiefly 
through a superior virtue, but by powers of willing 
and feeling, doing and thinking, which raise them 
above the common herd of men. The example 
drawn from painting suggests a like conclusion.: 
Three contemporary painters of an earlier date are 
mentioned, each typical of a certain mode of 
artistic treatment. ‘Polygnotus depicted men as 
nobler (κρείττους) than they are, Pauson as less 
noble (χείρους), Dionysius drew them true to life 
(cuolovs).’' Evidently these differences do not 
correspond to purely ethical distinctions. Roughly 
we may say that idealistic treatment is exempli- 
fied in Polygnotus, realistic in Dionysius, and the 
tendency to caricature in Pauson. His own 
examples might have led Aristotle to discard the 
moral formula, and to seek elsewhere the differ- 
entiating marks of artistic representation. As it 
is, his precise thought is not difficult to discover. 
Obviously, a perfect art does not, in his view, 
imply characters of faultless virtue. The sketch 
of the ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. 3—4 itself pre- 
cludes such a notion. Another decisive passage 
is ch. xv. 8. Defective characters—those, for 

1 Post, ii ἃ, Here Polygnotus is spoken of as a portrayer of 
good ἤθη, in vi. 11 he isa good portrayer of ἤθη, ἀγαθὸς ἦθο- 
γράφος, as opposed to Zetixis. Cp. Pol. v. (viii) δ. 1840 a 36, 
δεῖ μὴ τὰ Παύσωνος θεωρεῖν τοὺς νέους, ἀλλὰ τὰ Πολυγνώτον κἂν 
εἴ τις ἄλλος τῶν γραφέων ἣ τῶν ἀγαλματοποιιῶν στιν ἠθικός. 
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instance, who are too quick or too slow to anger 
(ὀργίλος καὶ Adbuyos)—may be ennobled (ἐπιεικεῖς 
ποιεῖν) by poetic treatment. One of the examples 
given is the Achilles of Homer, whose leading 
defect is a passionate temperament, and who would, 
doubtless, be placed among the ὀργίλοι Such a 
character, poetically idealised, conforms to the 
conditions of goodness (χρηστὰ ἤθη) prescribed in 
this chapter. Even without these express indica- 
tions we might draw some such inference from 
a comparison of the phrase μέμησις σπουδαίων 
(ch. v. 4) applied to epic and tragic poetry— 
with the description of comedy in ch. v. 1 88 a 
μέμησις φαυλοτέρων μέν, ov μέντοι κατὰ πᾶσαν κακίαν, 
‘an imitation of characters of a lower type, not 
however, in the full sense of the word, bad.’ The 
badness which comedy delineates is not coexten- 
sive with moral badness. It is explained to be 
that specific form of badness which consists in an 
ugliness or deformity of character that is ludicrous. 
A similar qualification of the kind of goodness that 
is required in the higher forms of poetry, might 
naturally be inferred. The phrase μέμησις σπουδαίων 
would thus imply a restrictive clause, οὐ μέντοι κατὰ 
πᾶσαν ἀρετήν, ‘ but not, in the full sense of the word, 
good.’ This missing qualification is, however, 


1 See Bywater Journal of Philology, xiv. 37. p. 48 The 
words παράδειγμα σκληρότητος are rightly, I think, bracketed by 
him . 
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In a passage of peculiar interest in ch. xxv. we 
read, ‘The standard of correctness in poetry and 
politics is not the same, any more than in poetry 
and any other art.’? Aristotle had already insisted 
that poetical truth and scientific truth are not 
identical. Poetry is not a metrical version of the 
facts of medicine, physics, or history.? It must be 
judged by its own laws, its own fundamental 
assumptions, and not by an alien standard. This 
observation is now extended to the relation of 
poetry and morality; for the comprensnenye phrase 

‘politics’ or ‘political science’ here, as often, has 
special reference to ethics. The observation is, 
doubtless, directed in particular against Plato, 
whose criticisms of poetry are mainly from the 
moral point of view. Plato, looking to the in- 
fluence of poetry on the formation of character, 
condemned the tales of the gods,—their battles 
‘and dissensions: fictions they are, and immoral 
fictions.* So again the cruel and evil deeds 
ascribed to heroes and demigods are untrue—im- 
pious misstatements—and hurtful in their effect 

on the hearers.‘ Yet true or false—this is the 


1 Pog, xxv. 3, οὐχ ἡ αὐτὴ ὀρθότης ἐστὶν τῆς πολιτικῆς καὶ 
τῆς ποιητικῆς, οὐδὲ ἄλλης τέχνης καὶ ποιητικῆς. 

2 Pod. i. 11, ix. 1-2. 

3 Rep. ii. 377 A—378 E. 

4 The βλαβερά of Rep. 391 B is the βλαβερά of Post. xxv. 20. 
The word is used in its moral sense and has the same reference as 
wept δὲ τοῦ καλῶς ἢ μὴ καλῶς of Post. xxv. 8. 
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rejoinder of Aristotle—these stories are currently 
told, they are the tradition of the people; as such 
they have their place in poetry.’ 

Again, personal satire had been condemned on 
moral grounds by Plato.? Aristotle agrees in this 
condemnation, but for a different reason. He ranks 
it as an inferior type of art not because it encourages 
low scandal or debases character, but because art 
ought to represent the general not the particular.® 
Neither in the definition of tragedy (ch. vi. 2), if 
properly understood, nor in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of it, is there anything to lend countenance 
to the view that the office of tragedy is to work 
upon men’s lives, and to make them better. The 
theatre is not the school. The character of the 
ideal tragic hero (ch. xiii.) is deduced not from any 
ethical ideal of conduct, but from the need of calling 
forth the blended emotions of pity and fear, wherein 
the proper tragic pleasure resides.‘ The catastrophe 
by which virtue is defeated and villainy in the end 
comes out triumphant is condemned by the same 

1 Post. xxv. 7. The supposed objection here is “ οὐκ ἀληθῆ." 
These are Plato's very words in Rep. ii. 378 B (of the wars of the 
gods), οὐδὲ yap ἀληθῆ : Rep. iii. 391 B (of Achilles dragging Hector 
round the tomb of Patroclus), ξύμπαντα ταῦτα ov φήσομεν ἀληθῆ 
εἰρῆσθαι, and 391 E (of other tales about the offspring of the gods), 
οὔθ᾽ ὅσια ταῦτα οὔτ᾽ ἀληθῆ, See also inf. p. 165. 

2 Laws xi. 935 E, ποιητῇ δὴ κωμῳδίας ἤ τινος ἰάμβων ἣ μουσῶν 
μελῳδίας μὴ ἐξέστω μήτε λόγῳ μήτε εἰκόνι μήτε θυμῷ μήτε ἄνεν 


θυμοῦ μηδαμῶς μηδένα τῶν πολιτῶν κωμῳδεῖν. 
8 Pod. ix. 5. . 4 See inf. ch. viii, . 
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In a passage of peculiar interest in ch. xxv. we 
read, ‘The standard of correctness in poetry and 
politics is not the same, any more than in poetry 
and any other art.’! Aristotle had already insisted 
that poetical truth and scientific truth are not 
identical. Poetry is not a metrical version of the 
facts of medicine, physics, or history. It must be 
judged by its own laws, its own fundamental 
assumptions, and not by an alien standard. This 
observation is now extended to the relation of 
poetry and morality ; for the comprehensive phrase 
‘politics’ or ‘political science’ here, as often, has 
special reference to ethics. The observation is, 
doubtless, directed in particular against Plato, 
whose criticisms of poetry are mainly from the 
moral point of view. Plato, looking to the in- 
fluence of poetry on the formation of character, 
condemned the tales of the gods,—their battles 
‘and dissensions: fictions they are, and immoral 
fictions.” So again the cruel and evil deeds 
ascribed to heroes and demigods are untrue—im- 
pious misstatements—and hurtful in their effect 

on the hearers.‘ Yet true or false—this is the 


1 Pod, xxv. 3, οὐχ ἡ αὐτὴ ὀρθότης ἐστὶν τῆς πολιτικῆς καὶ 
τῆς ποιητικῆς, οὐδὲ ἄλλης τέχνης καὶ ποιητικῆς. 

2 Poe. i. 11, ix. 1-8. 

8 Rep. ii. 377 A—378 E. 

4 The βλαβερά of Rep. 391 B is the βλαβερά of Post. xxv. 20. 
The word is used in its moral sense and has the same reference as 
wept δὲ τοῦ καλῶς ἣ μὴ καλῶς of Post. xxv. 8. 
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rejoinder of Aristotle—these stories are currently 
told, they are the tradition of the people; as such 
they have their place in poetry.’ 

Again, personal satire had been condemned on 
moral grounds by Plato.* Aristotle agrees in this 
condemnation, but for a different reason. He ranks 
it as an inferior type of art not because it encourages 
low scandal or debases character, but because art 
ought to represent the general not the particular.* 
Neither in the definition of tragedy (ch. vi. 2), if 
properly understood, nor in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of it, is there anything to lend countenance 
to the view that the office of tragedy is to work 
upon men’s lives, and to make them better. The 
theatre is not the school. The character of the 
ideal tragic hero (ch. xiii.) is deduced not from any 
ethical ideal of conduct, but from the need of calling 
forth the blended emotions of pity and fear, wherein 
the proper tragic pleasure resides.‘ The catastrophe 
by which virtue is defeated and villainy in the end 
comes out triumphant is condemned by the same 

1 Post. xxv. 7. The supposed objection here is “ οὐκ ἀληθῆ." 
These are Plato's very words in Rep. ii. 378 B (of the wars of the 
gods), οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀληθῆ : Rep. iii. 391 B (of Achilles dragging Hector 
round the tomb of Patroclus), ξύμπαντα ταῦτα οὐ φήσομεν ἀληθῆ 
εἰρῆσθαι, and 391 E (of other tales about the offspring of the gods), 
οὔθ᾽ ὅσια ταῦτα ovr’ ἀληθῆ. Bee also tn/. Ῥ. 165. 

2 Lawe xi. 935 E, ποιητῇ δὴ κωμῳδίας ἥ τινος ἰάμβων ἣ μουσῶν 
Pag pan en μήτε εἰκόνι μήτε θυμῷ μήτε ἄνευ 


Ὁ μηδαμῶς μηδένα τῶν πολιτῶν κωμῳδεῖν. 
3 Pod. ix. δ. 4 See inf. ch. viii. 
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criterion ;1 and on a similar principle the prosaic 
justice, misnamed ‘ poetical,’ which rewards the good 
man and punishes the wicked, is pronounced to be 
appropriate only to comedy. 

Aristotle's critical judgments on poetry rest 
on aesthetic and logical grounds, they take πὸ 
account of ethical aims or tendencies. He men- 
tions Euripides some twenty times in the Poetics, 
and in the great majority of instances with censure. 
He points out numerous defects, such as inartistic 
structure, bad character-drawing, a wrong part 
assigned to the chorus; but not a word is there 
of the immoral influence of which we hear so much 
in Aristophanes. In his praise as little as in his 
blame does Aristotle look to the moral content of a 
poem. Sophocles he admires not for the purity of 
his ethical teaching or for his deep religious intui- 
tions, but for the unity which pervades the structure 
of his dramas, and the closely linked sequence of 
parts which work up to an inevitable end. Not 
that Aristotle would set aside as a matter of in- 
difference the moral content of a poem or the moral 
character of the author. Nay, they are all-important . 
᾿ factors in producing the total impression which has 

1 Post. xiii. 2. 

2 Post. xiii. 8. Contrast Plato, who would compel the ‘poet to 
exhibit the perfect requital of vice and virtue (Laws ii. 660 E). 
So in Rep. iii. 392 A-B poets are forbidden to say that many 
wicked men are happy and good men miserable, and are commanded 


to sing the opposite. 
P 
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to be made upon the hearer. Tragedy being the 
‘imitation of life and of human welfare and human 
misery, ? the pleasure it communicates could not 
conceivably be derived from a poem which mis- 
interprets human destiny, and holds up low ideals 
of life and of conduct. 

The charge that a poem is morally hurtful® is 
evidently a grave one in the eyes of Aristotle, and 
he suggests certain considerations whereby to test 
whether in a given case the censure is deserved. 
He warns us not to take a word or deed out of its 
natural context. Speech or action must be inter- 
preted in the light of all the circumstances—the 
persons, the occasion, the end it is designed to serve.* 
He suggests—though he does not say it—that the 
moral influence of a poem should be judged by a 
similar rule of criticism. The effect resides not in 
the isolated parts but in the scheme of the whole. 
Yet this plain fact is constantly overlooked, the 
dramatist being credited with this or that senti- 
ment, theory, or purpose, on the strength of some 
dramatic utterance, removed from its proper setting 
and surroundings. 

A further point is raised in § 19 of the same 
chapter. It is there implicitly declared that the 

1 Poet. vi. 9. 

2 Post. xxv. 30. 

8 Poet. xxv. 8, wept δὲ τοῦ καλῶς ἢ μὴ καλῶς ἢ εἴρηταί τινι ἢ 


πέπρακται, οὐ μόνον σκεκτέον εἰς αὐτὸ τὸ πεπραγμένον ἣ ἢ εἰρημένον 
βλέποντα κΟτ.λ. 
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representation of moral depravity finds its only 
excuse in ‘necessity.’ The necessity meant is the 
inner necessity arising out of the structure of a 
piece. Vice in itself is undesirable even on the 
stage. But it may be subservient to the plot— 
one of those things ἃ βούλεται ὁ 00s—demanded 
by the cogent necessity of dramatic motive. 
Without it there may not be room for the proper 
play of contrasted character; for its effect upon 
the outward course of the incidents; in a word, 
for the due interaction of all the forces which lead 
to the catastrophe. Gratuitous wickedness is, how- 
ever, forbidden: and as an instance of this fault, 
Menelaus in the Orestes of Euripides is cited here.’ 
Nothing but the constraining needs of literary art 
are allowed to override the rules laid down for 
goodness of character in tragedy. 

These rules, it must be owned, are too rigorous 
on their ethical side. It becomes the more necessary 
to call attention to them here, as we have dwelt 
with some emphasis on Aristotle's freedom from a 
narrowly moral, or moralistic, conception of poetry. 
This freedom, we now see, is subject to certain limita- 
tions. Traces of the older prepossession still survive, 
and linger around a portion of his doctrine. 

In chapter ii. of the Poetics a broad distinction 


1 Post. xxv. 19, ὀρθὴ δ᾽ ἐπιτίμησις. . . μοχθηρίᾳ, ὅταν μὴ 
ἀνάγκης οὔσης μηθὲν χρήσηται... τῇ πονηρίᾳ, ὥσπερ ἐν ᾿᾽Ορέστῃ 
τοῦ MeveAdov. Cp. xv. 5. 
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is drawn between the imitative arts, according as 
they represent persons morally noble (σπουδαίους 
opposed to φαύλους), ignoble, or of δὴ inter- 
mediate type resembling average humanity (ὁμοίους). 
Some attempt has been made to empty the words 
σπουδαίους and φαύλους, and the synonymous expres- 
sions in the Poetics of any strictly moral content, 
and to reduce the antithesis to the aesthetic distine- 
tion between ideal and vulgar characters. It is in- 
deed true that oxovdatos—serving as the adjective of 
ἀρετή in its widest acceptation,’ as does φαῦλος of 
xaxia—can denote any one that is good or excellent 
in his kind or in his special line. Similarly, and 
with like freedom, it can be applied to any object, 
animate or inanimate.* In its reference to a person, 
the particular sphere of his excellence is expressed 
by a limiting phrase or adverbial addition (σπουδαῖζός 
vs or περί rs), or by the agreement of the adjective 
with some noun indicating the range of its applica- 
tion (σπουδαῖὸς νομοθέτης, κιθαριστής and the like).* 
But when the word is used as the epithet of a 
man as such, without any qualifying reference to 

1 Categ. 6.10 Ὁ 7, οἷον ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρετῆς ὁ σπουδαῖος" τῷ yap 
ἀρετὴν ἔχειν σπουδαῖος λέγεται, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ παρωνύμως ἀπὸ τῆς 
ἀρετῆς: that is, there is no adjective formed from the noun 
ἀρετή: σπουδαῖος does duty for it. Cp. Top. v. 3. 131 Ὁ 3, where 
the ἔδιον ἀρετῆς is ὃ τὸν ἔχοντα ποιεῖ σπουδαῖον. 

2 In Post. v. 5, τραγῳδίας σπουδαίας καὶ φαύλης is ‘good or 
bad tragedy’ in the purely aesthetic sense. 


3 4g. Nic. Eth, i. 6. 1098 a 11, κιθαριστοῦ μὲν γὰρ τὸ κιθαρίζειν, 
σπουδαίου δὲ τὸ εὖ. ᾿ 
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occupation, profession, or function, we must take 
it to mean morally ‘ good.’! Aristotle seems bent 
on making it plain, here at the outset, that the 
ethical sense is that which he intends. The paren- 
thetic remark in § 1 shows that the comprehensive 
ideas summed up in ἀρετή and κακία as applied 
to morals, are covered by the contrasted terms, 
σπουδαίους and φαύλους.2 After illustrations drawn 


_ from various forms of art, the chapter ends with — 


the statement that ‘comedy aims at representing 
men a8 worse, tragedy as better than in actual 
life.’* Consistent herewith is the observation in 


ch. v. 4, that epic poetry agrees with tragedy as 
being a μίμησις σπουδαίων : and again the re- 


quirement of ch. xv. that the characters (ἤθη) 
shall be χρηστά," -- ὁπ 66 more, ‘good,’ in the 


1 Nic. Eth, ix. 4. 1166 4 18, ἔοικε γὰρ. . . μέτρον ἑκάστῳ 7 
ἀρετὴ καὶ ὁ σπουδαῖος εἶναι. x. 6.1176 b 35, καὶ τίμια καὶ ἡδέα 
ἐστὶ τὰ τῷ σπουδαίῳ τοιαῦτα ὄντα. So passim. 

2 Pod. ii, 1, στουδαίους ἢ φαύλους εἶναι (τὰ γὰρ. ἤθη σχεδὸν 
ἀεὶ τούτοις ἀκολονθεῖ μόνοι, κακίᾳ γὰρ καὶ ἀρετῇ τὰ in δια» 
φέρουσι πάντελ 

8 Is the βούλεται here a limiting expression, leaving room for 
the admission under certain circumstances of a vicious character in 
. tragedy? Cp. πειρᾶται in v. 4. , 

4 Not ‘well marked’—the impossible interpretation put upon 
it by Dacier, Bossu, Metastasio, and others—nor, in a merely 
acsthetic sense, ‘elevated.’ The moral meaning is here again not 
‘to be evaded. So in xv.1 a χρηστὸν ἦθος depends on a χρηστὴ 
προαίρεσις, which is equivalent to σπουδαία προαίρεσις of Nic. 
Eth. vi. ἃ. 1139 a 25, and ἐπιεικὴς προαίρεσις of Nic. Eth. vii. 11. 
11583 a 17. In xv. 8 ἐπιεικής is not perceptibly different from 


the preceding χρηστός. 
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ethical sense, and barely to be distinguished from 
σπουδαῖα. 

Anstotle, then, starts from what was, so far as 
we know, the unquestioned assumption of his time, 
—that the primary distinction between higher and 
lower forms of art depended on the different types 
of moral character represented by them. The 
same view is reflected everywhere in Plato. In 
the Laws the taste of the judges (κριταί) at the 
theatrical competitions is commented on adversely. 
They ought to be the instructors, they are the mere 
disciples of the theatre. Their influence reacts 
᾿ upon tke poeta, Consequently the audience, ‘when — 
they ought to be hearing of characters morally 
better than ther own, and receiving a higher 
pleasure, are affected in an entirely opposite 
manner.’ Again the objects that music ‘imitates’ 
are ‘the characters of men better or worse,’*—a dis- 
tinction verbally the same as in the Poetics ch. ii. 

Yet Aristotle, while using the traditional 
phrases, is feeling after some more satisfactory. 
and vital distinction. The very instances he 
adduces to illustrate his meaning show that the 
moral formula is strained to the point of breaking. 
The characters of Homer S 5) are ‘better’ (βὰ.- 

1 Laws ii. 659 B, δόον γὰρ avrovs ἀεὶ βελτίω τῶν αὑτῶν ἠθῶν 
ἀκούοντας Berrie = ἡδονὴν ἴσχειν, νῦν αὐτοῖς δρῶσι way 


Ὁ Laws vi. 798 Ὁ, τὰ περὶ τοὺς ῥυθμοὺς καὶ πᾶσαν μουσικήν 
ἐστι τρόπων μιμήματα ἘΣ καὶ χειρόνων ἀνθρώπων. 


aa 
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rlovs) than those of ordinary reality, or than those 
who figure in epic parody, not solely or chiefly 
through a superior virtue, but by powers of willing 
and feeling, doing and thinking, which raise them 
above the common herd of men. The example 
drawn from painting suggests a like conclusion.. 
Three contemporary painters of an earlier date are 
mentioned, each typical of a certain mode of 
artistic treatment. ‘Polygnotus depicted men as 
nobler (κρείττους) than they are, Pauson as less 
noble (χείρους), Dionysius drew them true to life 
(ὁμοίους) "} Evidently these differences do not 
correspond to purely ethical distinctions. Roughly 
we may say that idealistic treatment is exempli- 
fied in Polygnotus, realistic in Dionysius, and the 
tendency to caricature in Pauson. His own 
examples might have led Aristotle to discard the 
moral formula, and to seek elsewhere the differ- 
entiating marks of artistic representation. As it 
is, his precise thought is not difficult to discover. 
‘Obviously, a perfect art does not, in his view, 

imply characters of faultless virtue, The sketch 
of the ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. 3—4 itself pre- 
cludes such a notion. Another decisive passage 
is ch. xv. 8. Defective characters—those, for 

1 Post, ii, % Here Polygnotus is spoken of as ἃ portrayer of 
good ἤθη, in vi. 11 he is a good portrayer of ἤθη, ἀγαθὸς 400- 
γράφος, as opposed to Zeuxis. Cp. Pol. v. (viii) δ. 1340 a 36, 
δεῖ μὴ τὰ Παύσωνος θεωρεῖν τοὺς νέους, ἀλλὰ τὰ Πολυγνώτον κἂν 
εἴ τις ἄλλος τῶν γραφέων ἢ τῶν ἀγαλματοποιιῶν ἐστιν ἠθικός. 
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instance, who are too quick or too slow to anger 
(ὀργίλοε καὶ fdOupos)—may be ennobled (ἐπιεικεῖς 
sraeiv) by poetic treatment. One of the examples 
given is the Achilles of Homer, whose leading 
defect is a passionate temperament, and who would, 
doubtless, be. placed among the ὀργίλοι. Such a 
character, poetically idealised, conforms to the 
conditions of goodness (χρηστὰ ἤθη) prescribed in 
this chapter. Even without these express indica- 
tions we might draw some such inference from 
a@ comparison of the phrase μέμησις σπονδαίων 
(ch. v. 4) applied to epic and tragic poetry— 
with the description of comedy in ch. v. 1 88 a 
μέμησις φαυλοτέρων μέν, ov μέντοι κατὰ πᾶσαν κακίαν, 
‘an imitation of characters of a lower type, not 
however, in the full sense of the word, bad.’ The 
badness which comedy delineates is not coexten- 
sive with moral badness. It is explained to be 
that specific form of badness which consists in an 
ugliness or deformity of character that is ludicrous. 
A similar qualification of the kind of goodness that 
is required in the higher forms of poetry, might 
natarally be inferred. The phrase μέμησις σπουδαίων 
would thus imply a restrictive clause, οὐ μέντοι κατὰ 
wacay ἦν, ‘but not, in the full sense of the word, 
good.’ This missing qualification is, however, 


1 See Bywater Journal of Philology, xiv. 27. p. 48 The 
te eres are rightly, I think, bracketed by 
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partly supplied by the passages of ch. xiii, and 
ch. xv. above referred to. | 
The result, then, arrived at is briefly this. 
According to Aristotle, the characters portrayed by 
epic and tragic poetry have their basis in moral 


goodness ; but the goodness is of the heroic order. © 


It is quite distinct from plain, unaspiring virtue. 
It has nothing in it common or mean. Whatever 
be the moral imperfections in the characters, they 
are such as impress our imagination, and arouse 
the sense of grandeur: we are lifted above the 
reality of daily life: To go further would be to part 
company with Aristotle: he would hardly allow that 
there may be a dignity, an elevation of character, 
which saves even vice from being contemptible, 
and brings it under the higher requirements of 
art. Had he wished to mark the distinctively 
aesthetic quality of characters grand or elevated, 
he might have used such expressions as μέγα τι, OF 
οὐδὲν φαῦλον, or οὐδὲν ἀγεννὲς πράττειν (φρονεῖν). 
The grandeur, however, which he demands is a 
moral grandeur. Greatness cannot take the place 
of goodness, Satan, though he were never ‘less 
than archangel ruined,’ is not, under Aristotelian 
rules, a fitting character for an epic poem. 
Aristotle, in respect to the delineation of 
character, 18 still on the borderland between morals 
and aesthetics, Mere goodness does not satisfy 
him: something, he feels, must be infused into 
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it which does not belong to the prosaic world. 
But what that is, he does not tell us. He has no 
adequate perception of the wide difference that 
separates moral and poetical excellence of character. 
When he comes to define tragedy, he makes, it is 
true, a step in advance. In the definition given 
- in ch. vL, tragedy no longer μεμεῖταε σπουδαίους, but 
18 ἃ μίμησις σπουδαίας πράξεως. The transference 
of the epithet from the person to the action is a 
matter of no small import. It frees the word 
from its limited moral reference; for σπουδαίας 
wpafews, as we shall presently see, is not ‘a 
_ virtuous action,’ but includes the twofold idea of 
ἃ serious and a great action. Had he followed out, 
in regard to character, the line of thought which 
this adjective suggests as applied to action, he 
might have made a notable addition to his aesthetic 
theory. Great action would then have involved 
corresponding greatness or elevation in the 
characters. We may, perhaps, conjecture that 
the retention of the word σπουδαῖος obscured the 
importance of this change of phrase. He passes 
lightly from μιμεῖται σπουδαίους to μίμησις σπουδαίας 
πράξεως, as if one expression were virtually the 
equivalent of the other. 

Before we dismiss the phrase μέμησις σπουδαίων, 
we may for a moment glance aside to notice 
one curious chapter in its history. The French 
critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
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generally took σπουδαῖος to mean persons of high 
rank. So strange a perversion of language is hardly 
credible, and yet it admits of easy explanation. A 
Roman rule, itself founded on Greek writers subse- 
quent to Aristotle, had laid it down that the 
fundamental difference between tragedy and comedy 
lay in the fact, that kings and heroes are the actors 
in tragedy, ordinary citizens in comedy.’ This 
purely outward distinction had won acceptance with 


many distinguished scholars. When the Poetics — 


came to be received as the guide and canon of 
criticism in France, Aristotelian authority was 
eagerly sought for this among other literary tra- 
ditions, With an entire disregard of linguistic 
usage, the phrase μέμησις σπουδαίων was—in default 
of any other—seized on as affording the desired 
sanction. The Abbé D’Aubignac in his book La 
Pratique du Thédtre, which long continued to be 
the text-book of French dramatic writers, declares 


that ‘tragedy represents the life of princes,’ while - 


 * comedy serves to depict the actions of the people.’ * 


1 The grammarian Diomedes says: ‘Tragoedia est heroicae 
fortunae in adversis comprehensio, a Theophrasto ita definita est, 
τραγῳδία ἐστὶν ἡρωϊκῆς τύχης περίστασις. . . Comoedia est 
privatae civilisque fortunae sine periculo vitae comprehensio, apud 
Graecos ita definite, κωμῳδία ἐστὶν ἰδιωτικῶν πραγμάτων ἀκίν- 
Suvos περιοχή. .. Comoedia a tragoedia differt, quod in tragoedia 
heroes, duces, regea, in comoedia humiles atque privatae personae.’ 

2 La Pratique du Thédtre B. ii. ch. 10, ‘ La Tragédie représentoit 
la vie des Princes’ . . ‘La Comédie servoit & dépeindre les 
actions du peuple,’ 
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Dacier goes even to greater lengths in his note on 
μέμησις σπουδαίων. ‘It is not necessary, he says, 
‘that the action which affords matter for an Epic 
poem, be illustrious and important in itself; on 
the contrary, it may be very ordinary or common ; 
but it must be so, by the quality of the persons 
who act. Thus Horace says plainly, “ Res gestae 
regumque ducumque.” This is so true that the most 
notable action of a citizen can never be made the 
subject of an epic poem, when the most indifferent 
one of a king or general of an army will be such, 
and always with success.’’ In all this misapprehen- 
sion there is just one grain of solid fact. Aristotle 
does undoubtedly hold that the actors in tragedy 
ought to be illustrious by birth and position. The 
narrow and trivial life of obscure persons cannot 
give scope for a great and significant action, one 
of tragic consequence. But nowhere does he make 
outward rank the distinguishing feature of tragic 
as opposed to comic representation. Moral nobility 
is what he demands; and this—on the French 
stage, or at least with French critics—is trans- 


1 Dacier on Poet, v. 4, note 17 (Trans. London 1705). Cp. 
note 9 on ch. xiii., ‘Tragedy, as Epic poem, does not require that 
the action which it represents should be great and important in 
iteelf. It is sufficient that it be tragical, the names of the persons 
are sufiicient to render it magnificent; which for that very reason 
are all taken from those of the ‘greatest fortune and reputation. 
The greatness of these eminent men renders the action great, and 
their reputation makes it credible and possible,’ 
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formed into an inflated dignity, a courtly etiquette 
and decorum, which seemed proper to high rank. 
The instance is one of many in which literary critics 
have wholly confounded the teaching of Aristotle. 
But to return from this digression. Aristotle, 
as our inquiry has shown, was the first who 
attempted to separate the theory of aesthetics from 
that of morals. He maintains consistently that 
the end of poetry is a refined pleasure. In doing 
so he severs himself decisively from the older 
didactic tendency of Greece. But in describing 
the means to the-end, he does not altogether cast 
off the earlier influence. The aesthetic representa- 
tion of character he views under ethical lights, © 


and the different types of character he reduces to. 
moral categories. Still he never allows the moral 
purpose of the poet or the moral effects of his art. - 


to take the place of the artistic end. If the poet’ 
fails to produce the proper pleasure, he fails in the 
. specific function of his art. He may be good asa 
teacher, but as a poet or artist he is bad. 

Few of Aristotle’s successors followed out this 
line of thought; and the prevailing Greek tradition 
that the primary office of poetry is to convey 
ethical teaching was carried on through the schools 
of Greek rhetoric till it was firmly established in 
the Roman world. The Aristotelian doctrine as 
it has been handed down to modern times has 
again in this instance often taken the tinge of 
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Roman thought, and been made to combine in 
equal measure the wile with the dulce. Sir 
Philip Sidney, for example, who in his Apology 
Jor Poetry repeatedly states that the end of poetry 
is ‘delightful teaching,’ or ‘to teach and to 
delight,’ has no suspicion that he is following the 
Ars Poetica of Horace rather than that of Aristotle. 
The view of Sidney was that of the Elizabethan 
age in general. It was a new departure when 
Dryden wrote in the spirit of Aristotle: ‘I am 
satisfied if it [verse] cause delight; for delight is 
the chief if not the only end of poesy : instruction 
can be admitted but in the second place, for poesy ἡ 
only instructs as it delights,’’ : 

3 Defence of an Eesny of Dramatic Postry, 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FUNCTION OF TRAGEDY 


ARISTOTLE's definition of tragedy* runs thus :— 
‘Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; in 
language embellished with each kind of artistic 
ornament, the several kinds being found in separate 
parts of the play; in the form of action not of 
natrative; through pity and fear effecting the 
proper katharsis, or purgation, of these* emotions.’ 


1 Pod, vi. 2, ἔστιν οὖν τραγῳδία μίμησις πράξεως σπουδαίας 
καὶ τελείας μέγεθος ἐχούσης, ἡδυσμένῳ λόγῳ χωρὶς ἑκάστῳ (codd. 
ἑκάστου) τῶν εἰδῶν ἐν τοῖς μορίοις, δρώντων καὶ οὐ δὲ ἀπαγγελίας, δι᾿ ᾿ 
ἐλέον καὶ φόβον περαίνονσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων καθημάτων κάθαρσιν. 

3 τῶν τοιούτων has given rise to much misunderstanding, It 
is not ‘all such emotions’ or ‘these and suchlike emotions,’ but by 
ἃ frequent and idiomatic use ‘the aforesaid emotions,’ namely, pity 
and fear. It is with these, and these only, that tragedy is con- 
cerned throughout the Poetics. There is probably, as Reinkens 
(p. 161) says, a delicate reason here for the preference of τῶν 
τοιούτων over the demonstrative. The ἔλεος and φόβος of the 
definitions, as will be evident in the sequel, are the aesthetic 
emotions of pity and fear, those which are awakened by the tragic 
representation. τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων are the emotions of 
pity and fear which belong to real life. The use of τούτων instead 
of τοιούτων might have suggested that the feelings were identically 
the same. 
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“ine ‘several kinds of embellishment’ are in. the 


ext paragraph explained to be verse and song; 
verse without music being employed in the dia- 
ogmue, lyrical song in the choral parts. Tragedy is 
hereby distinguished from Nomic and Dithyrambic 
poetry, which use the combined embellishments 
throughout.’ 

From this definition it appears first, that the 


genus of tragedy is Imitation. This it has in. 


common with all the fine arts. 
Next, it is differentiated from comedy as being 
a μέμησις σπουδαίας πράξεως, an imitation of an ac- 
taon that is neither γελοία nor φαύλη, neither ludicrous 
nor morally trivial. It is concerned with a serious 
end, namely evdamovla,'-—that well-being which is 
the true end of life. It is a picture of human 
destiny in all its significance. No one English 
word completely renders σπουδαίας. The transla- 
tion ‘noble,’ which has the merit of applying to the 
characters as well as to the action, yet suggests too 
much a purely moral quality, while at the same 
time it does not adequately bring out tne implied 
antithesis to comedy. Grave and great—these 
are the two ideas contained in the word. Many of 
the older critics, missing the true import of σπου- 
daias, transfer the meaning which they ought to 
have found here to the later words, μογέθος ἐχούσης, 
of the definition. These—as is plain from Aris- 

1 Cp Poti 10, 2 Poet, vi. 9. 
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totle’s explanation in ch. vii.—refer to the actual 
length of the poem. Addison,’ who does not: 
stand alone in this view, includes under them the 
greatness or significance of the action (which is 
in fact denoted by σπουδαίας) and also the internal 
length or duration of the action, of which Aristotle 
here says nothing. 

Further, tragedy is differentiated in form from 
Epic poetry as being dramatic, not narrative. _ 

The remainder of the definition describes the 
specific effect, the proper function (ὄργον) of 
tragedy,—namely, to produce a certain kind of 
katharsis. It would be a curious study to collect 
the many and strange translations that have been 
given of this definition in the last three hundred 
years, Almost every word of it has been mis- — 
interpreted in one way or another. But after all 
it contains only two real difficulties, The one lies 
in the clause concerning the ‘several kinds of 
embellishment.’ Fortunately, however, Aristotle 
has interpreted this for us himself; otherwise it 
would doubtless have called forth volumes of criti- 
cism. The other and more fundamental difficulty 
relates to the meaning of the katharsis. Here we 
seek in vain for any direct aid from the Poetics. 

A great historic discussion has centred round 

1 Spectator No, 267: ‘ Aristotle by the greatness of the action 
does not only mean that it should be great in its nature but also 
in its duration, or in other words that it should have a due length 
in it, as well as what we properly call greatness.’ 

, Q | 
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he phrase. No passage, probably, in ancient’ 


terature has been so frequently handled by 
omimentators, critics, and poets, by men who 
new Greek, and by men who knew no Greek. A 
radition almost unbroken through centuries found 
Ὁ it a reference to a moral effect which tragedy 
woduces through the ‘ purification of the passions.’ 
What the precise effect is, and what are the 


sassions on which tragedy works, was very . 


variously interpreted. Corneille, Racine,’ Lessing, 
sach offered different solutions, but all agreed in 
assuming the purely ethical intention of the drama. 
Goethe protested; but his own most interesting 
theory* is for linguistic reasons quite impossible, 

1 Bacine states his own purpose as a dramatic writer in the 
Preface to Phédre: ‘Ce que je puisse assurer c'est que je n’en ai 
point fait ot la vertu soit plus mise en jour que dans celle-ci ; ces 
moindres fautes y sont sévtrement punies: la seule pensée du crime 
y est regardée avec autant d’horreur que le crime méme; les faiblesses 
de amour y paseent pour de vraies faibleeses, Les passions n’y 
sont presentées aux yeux que pour montrer tout le désordre dont 


elles sont cause ; et le vice y est peint partout avec des couleurs _ 


qui en font connaitre et hair la difformité, C'est lA proprement le 
but que tout homme qui travaille pour le public doit 80 proposer ; 
αἰ cest co que les premiers podtes tragiques avaient en vue sur 
toute chose. Leur thédtre était une école ot la vertu n’était pas 
moins bien enseignée que dans les écoles des philosophea. Aussi 
Aristote a bien voulu donner des régles du potme dramatique ; et 
Socrate, le plus sage des philosophes, ne dédaignait pas de mettre 
la main aux tragédies d’Euripides, 1] serait ἃ souhaiter que nos 
ΕΣ ee ee eee 
que ceux de ces podtes,’ 

2 Published in Nackleo su Aristoteles Postik, 1886. His trans- 
lation of the definition is worth recording, if only for its errors. ‘ Die 
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nor does it accord with much else that is contained 
in the Poetics, In 1857 a pamphlet by Jacob 
Bernays' reopened the whole question, and gave 
ἃ new direction to the argument. His main idea 
had been forestalled by one or two earlier critics, 
but it had never been fully worked out and had 
hitherto attracted but little notice. 

Bernays, with equal learning and literary skill, 
maintained that kathars:s here is a medical meta- 
phor,? ‘ purgation,’ and denotes a pathological effect 
on the soul analogous to the effect of medicine on 
the body. The thought, as he interpreted it, may 
be expressed thus. Tragedy excites the emotions 
οὗ pity and fear—kindred emotions that are in the 


Tragédie ist die Nachahmung einer bedeutenden und abgeschloss- 
enen Handlung, die eine gewisse Ausdehnung hat und in an- 
muthiger Sprache vorgetragen wird, und zwar von abgesonderten 
Gestalten, deren jede ihre eigene Rolle spielt, and nicht erzihlunge- 
weise von einem Einzelnen ; nach einem Verlauf aber von Mitleid 
und Farcht, mit Ausgleichung esolcher Leidenschaften ihr Geschift 
abechliest.’ The εἴδη of the definition here become the dramatic 
characters and the μόρια are the parts they play ! 

1 Republished in 1880 in the volume Zwei Abhandlungen δον 

die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama (Berlin). 

3 The three chief meanings of the word, 1. the medical, 3. 
the religious or liturgical, ‘lustratio’ or ‘expiatio,’ and 3. the 
moral, ‘ purificatio,’ are sometimes difficult to keep apart. In Plat. 
Soph, 230 B the medical metaphor is prominent. Refutation 
(ἔλεγχος) is ἃ mode of κάθαρσις. Before knowledge can be im- 
parted internal obstacles must be removed (τὰ ἐμποδίζοντα éx- 
βαλεῖνλ In Orat. 405 A doctors and soothsayers both use ἡ 
κάθαρσις καὶ of καθαρμοί. In Phaedo 69 C the medical sense of 
κάθαρσις shades off into the religious, the transition being effected 
by the mention of καθαρμός. 
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breasts of all men—and by the act of excitation 
affords a pleasurable relief. The feelings called 
forth by the tragic spectacle are not indeed per- 
manently removed, but are quieted for the time, so 
that the system can fall back upon its normal 
course. The stage, in fact, provides a harmless 
and pleasurable outlet for instincts which demand 
satisfaction, and which can be ee here more 
fearlessly than in real life. 

Plato, it must be remembered, in his attack 
upon the drama had said that ‘the natural hunger 
after sorrow and weeping’ which is kept under 
control in our own calamities, is satisfied and 
delighted by the poets.’ ‘Poetry feeds and waters 
the passions instead of starving them.’* Through 
its tearful moods it enfeebles the manly temper; . 
it makes anarchy in the soul by exalting the lower 
elements over the higher, and by dethroning reason 
in favour of feeling. Aristotle held that it is not 
desirable to kill or to starve the emotional part 
of the soul, and that the regulated indulgence of 
the feelings serves to maintain the balance of our 

1 Rep. x. 606 A, τὸ βίᾳ κατεχόμενον τότε ἐν ταῖς οἰκείαις 
ξυμφοραῖς καὶ πεκεινηκὸς τοῦ δακρῦσαί τε καὶ ἀποδύρασθαι 
ἑκανῶς καὶ ἀκοκλησθῆναι, φύσει ὃν τοιοῦτον οἷον τούτων 
ἐκιθυμεῖ , τότ᾽ ἐστὶ τοῦτο τὸ ὑπὸ τῶν ποιητῶν κιμπλάμενον 


καὶ χαῖρον. Cp. 606 Β, λογίζεσθαι γάρ, οἶμαι, ὀλίγοις τισὶ 
μέταστιν, ὅτι ἀπολαύειν ἀνά) ἀπὸ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων εἷς τὰ οἰκεῖα. 


Opiyarra γὰρ ἐν ἐκείνοις ἰσχυρὸν τὸ ἐλεεινὸν ov ῥᾷάδιον ἐν τοῖς 
αὑτοῦ πάθεσι κατέχειν. 


3 Th. 606 D, τρέφει γὰρ ταῦτα ἄρδονσα, δέον αὐχμεῖν. 
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nature. Tragedy, he would say, is a vent for the 
particular emotions of pity and fear. In the first 
instance, it 1s true, its effect is not to tranquillise 
but to excite. It excites emotion, however, only 
to allay it. Pity and fear, artificially stirred, expel 
the latent pity and fear which we bring with us 
from real life, or at least, such elements in them as 
are disquieting. In the pleasurable calm, which 
follows when the passion is spent, an emotional 
cure has been wrought.’ 

It is worth noting, as has been pointed out by 
- Bernays, and before him by Twining, that Milton, 
with the intuition at once of a poet and a scholar, 
apprehended something of the true import of 
Aristotle's words. In his preface to Samson 
Agonistes he writes : 

‘Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath 
been ever held the gravest, moralest, and most 
profitable of all other poems; therefore said by 
Aristotle to be of power, by raising pity and fear, 
or terrour, to purge the mind of those and such- 
like passions; that is to temper or reduce them 

1 Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) thinks it unimportant whether the 
medical or the religious use of the katharsis is primarily intended, 
as in either case the word bears a sense far removed from the 
original metaphor. But the distinctive method of relief is different 
in the two cases, The medical katharsis implies relief following 
upon previous excitation. There is first a ταραχή or κίνησις, then 
κάθαρσις or ἔκκρισις. This is of vital moment for the argument. 
If we lose sight of the metaphor, the significance of the process 
is missed. 
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to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up 
by reading or seeing those passages well imitated. 
Nor is Nature herself wanting in her own efforts 
to make good his assertion, for so, in physick, 
things of melancholick hue and quality are used 
against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
remove salt humours.’ In other words tragedy 
is a form of homoeopathic treatment, curing 
emotion by means of an emotion like in kind, 
but not identical. | 

Aristotle, it would seem, was led to this re- 
markable theory by observing the effect of certain 
melodies upon a form of religious ecstasy, or, as the 
Greeks said, ‘enthusiasm,’ such as is rarely seen 
in this country, and whose proper home is in the 
East. The persons subject to such transports were 
regarded as men possessed by a god, and were taken 
under the care of the priesthood. The treatment 
prescribed for them was so far homoeopathic in 


character, that it consisted in applying movement _ 


to cure movement, in soothing the internal trouble 
of the mind by a wild and restless music. The 
passage in the Polttics* in which Aristotle de- 
2 Op. the closing lines of Samson Agonistes : 
* His servants he, with new acquist 
Of true experience, from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent.’ 
3 Poel. v. (viii) 7. 1841 Ὁ 383—1343 a 15. Foe ἐνθουσια- 
opés a6 ἃ morbid state to be cured by music see Aristides Quin- 


tilienns (circ, 100 Δ.}.) wept μουσικῆς Β. ii. p. 157, quoted and - 
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scribes the operation of these tumultuous melodies 
is the key to the meaning of katharsis in the 
Poetics, Such music is expressly distinguished 
by Aristotle from the music which has a moral 
effect or ‘educational value (παιδείας ὅνεκεν). It 
differs, again, from those forms of music whose 
end is either relaxation (πρὸς ἀνάπαυσιν) or the 
higher aesthetic enjoyment (πρὸς διωγωγήν). Its 
object is katharsis. It is a physical stimulus, 
which provides an outlet for religious fervour. 
Patients, who have been subjected to this 
process, ‘fall back,’ to quote Aristotle’s phrase, 
‘into their normal state, as if they had under- 
gone a medical or purgative treatment.’! The 
emotional result. is a ‘harmless joy’ (χαρὰν 
ἀβλαβῆ). 

The homoeopathic cure of morbid ‘enthusiasm ’ 
by means of music, was, it may be incidentally 
observed, known also to Plato. In a passage of 
explained in Déring p. 338, cp. p. 361. There the healing process 
is denoted by καταστέλλεσθαι, ἀπομειλί ἐκκ 
The music employed is called a μέίμησίς τις (Ce of the enthusiasm), 
which shows that the musical κάθαρσις is a kind of homoeopathic 


cure. 

1 Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 1848 a 10, καθισταμένους ὥσπερ ἰατρείας 
τυχόντας καὶ καθάρσεως. The ὥσπερ marks the introduction of 
the metaphor, ἰατρεία is explained by the more specific term 
κάθαρσις. καθίστασθαι is αἷδο ἃ verb. prop. in medicine, either of 
the patient relapsing into his natural state or of the disease settling 
down (cp. Déring p. 328), In the same passage of the Polstics 
1342 a 14 the medical metaphor is kept up in xoudiferOas 
‘ obtain relief,’ 
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the Laws,’ where he is laying down rules for the 


management of infants, his advice is that infants 
should be kept in perpetual motion, and live as if 


they were always tossing at sea. He proceeds to ᾿ 


compare the principle on which religious ecstasy 
is cured by a strain of impassioned music, with the 
method of nurses, who lull their babies to sleep 
not by silence but by singing, not by holding them 
quiet but by rocking them in their arms. Fear, 
he thinks, is in each case the emotion that has to 
be subdued,—a fear caused by something that has 
gone wrong within. In each case the method of 
cure is the same; an external agitation (eines) 
is employed to calm and counteract an internal. 
But Plato recognised the principle only as it 
applied to music and to the useful art of nursing. 
Anstotle, with his generalising faculty and his 
love of discovering unity in different domains of 
life, extended the principle to tragedy, and hints 
at even a wider application of it. In the Politics, 


after explaining the action of the musical katharsis, — 


he adds, that ‘those who are liable to pity and fear, 
and, in general, persons of emotional temperament 


pass through a like experience; . . . they all 
undergo a katharsis of some kind and feel a 
pleasurable relief.’ * 

1 Laws vii. 790-1. 


3 Pol, v. (viii) 7. 1343 a 14, ταὐτὸ δὴ τοῦτο ἀναγκαῖον 
πάσχειν καὶ τοὺς ἐλεήμονας καὶ τοὺς φοβητικοὺς καὶ τοὺς ὅλως 


παθητικούς, ... καὶ πᾶσι γίγνεσθαί τινα κάθαρσιν καὶ xovpl{e - 


at 
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The whole passage of the Politics here referred 
to is introduced by certain important prefatory 
words: ‘ What we mean by katharsis we will now 
state in general terms (ἁπλῶς); hereafter we will 
explain it more clearly (ἐροῦμεν σαφέστερον) in our 
treatise on Poetry.” But in the Poetics, as we 
have it, the much desired explanation is wanting ; 
there appears to be a gap in the text at this most 
critical point. We are therefore driven back upon 
the Polztics itself as our primary authority. The 
tone of the passage and particular expressions show 
two things plainly—first, that the term there is 
consciously metaphorical ; secondly, that though its 
technical use in medicine was familiar, the meta- 
phorical application of it was novel, and needed 
elucidation. Moreover, in the words last quoted, 
—‘all undergo a katharsis of some kind,’—it is 
pretty plainly implied that the katharss of pity 
and fear in tragedy is analogous to, but not identical 
with, the katharsts of ‘ enthusiasm.’ 

Now, Bernays transferred the katharsis of the 
Polstecs almost without modification of meaning to 
the definition of tragedy. He limited its reference 
σθαι μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς. Here τινα κάθαρσιν implies that the katharsis 
in all cases is not precisely of the same kind. Hence we see 
the force of the article in the definition of tragedy, τὴν τῶν 
τοιούτων παθημάτων κάθαρσιν, the specific kathareis, that which 
is appropriate to these emotions, There is nothing in the Postics 
to bear out the assumption of many commentators that epic poetry 
excites precisely the same emotions as tragedy. 

1 Pol, v. (viii) 7. 1841 Ὁ 39. 
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to the simple idea of an emotional relief, a pleasur- 
able vent for overcharged feeling.’ This idea, no 
doubt, almost exhausts the meaning of the phrase 


as it is used in the Polstics. It also expresses, as 


has been above explained, one important aspect of 
the tragic katharsis. But the word, as taken up 
by Aristotle into his terminology of art, has prob- 
ably a further meaning. It expresses not only a 
fact of psychology or of pathology, but a principle 
of art. The original metaphor is in itself a guide 
to the full aesthetic significance of the term. In 
the medical language of the school of Hippocrates 
it strictly denotes the removal of a painful or dis- 
turbing element from the organism, and hence the 
purifying of what remains, by the elimination of 
alien matter. Applying this to tragedy we observe 


1 Keble’s theory of poetry—of the ‘vis medica poeticae,’ as he 
calls it—deserves to be compared. It is expounded in his Praelec- 
tiones Academicae, and also in a review of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
which has been republished in Keble’s Occasional Papers and 
Reviews, The most important pages of the review are quoted in 
Prickard (Aristotle on the Art of Poetry), pp. 102 egg. W. Lock 
(Biography of Keble) sums up the theory thus; ‘ Poetry is essentially 
for him a relief to the poet, a relief for overcharged emotion. It is 
the utterance of feelings which struggle for expression, but which 
are too deep for perfect expression at all, much more for expression 
im the language of daily life.’ Having pointed out that Keble’s 
theory rests mainly on the Poetics he adds: ‘But Aristotle writes 
as a critic and is thinking of the effect upon the readers ; Keble, as 
Poets wel Pema y cnt tee eoce ἜΡΟΝ the Pose ene secondarily 
on that upon the readers.’ 

3 κένωσις in the Hippocratic writings denotes the entire removal 
of healthy but surplus humours (τῶν οἰκείων ὅταν ὑπερβάλλῃ τῷ 
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that the feelings of pity and fear in real life contain 
a morbid and disturbing element. In the process 
of tragic excitation they find relief, and the morbid 
element is thrown off. As the tragic action pro- 
gresses, when the tumult of the mind, first roused, 
has afterwards subsided, the lower forms of emotion 
are found to have been transmuted into higher and 
more refined forms. The painful element in the 
pity and fear of reality is purged away; the 
emotions themselves are purged. The curative 
and tranquillising influence that tragedy exercises 
follows as an immediate accompaniment of the 
transformation of feeling. Tragedy, then, does 
more than effect the homoeopathic cure of certain 
passions. Its function on this view is not merely 


wAOe) ; κάθαρσις the removal of τὰ λυποῦντα and the like,—‘ of 
qualitatively alien matter’ (τῶν ἀλλοτρίων κατὰ ποιότητα, Galen). 
Thus Galen xvi. 105, κένωσις ὅταν ἅπαντες of χυμοὶ ὁμοτίμως 
κενῶνται, κάθαρσις δὲ ὅταν of μοχθηροὶ κατὰ ποιότητα: xvi. 106, 
ὅστι μὲν οὖν ἡ κάθαρσις τῶν λυπούντων κατὰ ποιότητα κένωσις : 
cp. [Plat] Ὅροι 415 Ὁ, κάθαρσις ἀπόκρισις χειρόνων ard βελ- 
τιόνων. 

καθαίρειν admits of a double construction. It takes— 

(i) An accusative of the disturbing element which is expelled or 
purged away: 6.9. τὸ περίττωμα, τὰ λνποῦντα, τὰ ἀλλό- 
τρια. The idea here uppermost is the negative one of 
removing a foreign substance. 

(ii) An accusative of the object which is purged by this process 
of removal: eg. τὸν ἄνθρωπον, τὸ σῶμα, τὴν γνχήν, τὰ 
παθήματα. The idea here uppermost is the positive one 
of purifying or clarifying the orgapism, organ, or portion 
of the system from which the morbid matter is expelled. 

Corresponding to this twofold use of the accusative with the 
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to provide an outlet for pity or fear, but to pro- 
vide for them a distinctively aesthetic satisfaction, to 


purify and clarify them by passing them through 
the medium of art. 

But what is the nature of this clarifying process? 
Here we have no direct reply from Aristotle. But 
he has left us some few hints, some materials, out 


of which we may perhaps reconstruct the outlines 
of his thought. 


verb we have a twofold use of the genitive with the noun 
κάθαρσις ---- 

Gi) κάθαρσις τῶν λυπούντων, τοῦ περιττώματος, τῶν ἀλλοτρίων 
and the like. To this class belongs the expression in Plat. 
Phiedo 69 C, κάθαρσις τῶν τοιούτων πάντων (sc. τῶν 
ἡδονῶν), ‘the purging away of these pleasures,’ the pleasures 
being regarded as not merely containing a morbid element, 
but as being in themselves morbid. 

(ii) κάθαρσις (‘ purgation of’) τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, τοῦ σώματος, τῶν 
παθημάτων, where the genitive expresses the person or 
thing on which the κάθαρσις takes effect. 

In the definition of tragedy the genitive seems to fall under (ii). 

The κάθαρσις τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων is ‘the purgation or purifi- 
cation of the pity and fear’ of real life by the expulsion of the 


morbid element. This element is—it is argued above—a certain — 


pain or λύπη, which again arises from the eelfishness which clings 
to these emotions in actual life. 

The interpretation of Bernays, ‘the alleviating discharge of these 
emotions,’ implies that the genitive falls under (i). According to 
this interpretation the cure is effected by the total expulsion of the 
emotions, instead of by their clarification. 

The double meaning of the accusative with καθαέρειν is already 
foreshadowed in Homer, who employs a double accusative, of the 
thing and of the person : Iliad xvi. 667, 

εἰ & ἄγε νῦν, φίλε Φοῖβε, κελαινεφὲς αἷμα καθῆρον 
ἐλθὼν ἐκ βελέων Σαρκηδόνα. 


v 


,“ Ὁ 
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The idea of katharsts implies, as we have seen, 
the expulsion of a painful and disquieting element, 
—ra λυποῦντα. Now pity and fear in their relation 
to real life are by Aristotle reckoned among τὰ 
Avwotvra. Hach of them is, according to the defini- 
tion in the Rhetoric, a form of pain (λύπη τις). 
Fear Aristotle defines to be ‘a species of pain or 
disturbance arising from an impression of impending 
evil which is destructive or painful in its nature.’ ἢ 
Moreover, the evil is near not remote, and the 
persons threatened are ourselves. Similarly, pity 
is ‘a sort of pain at an evident evil of a destructive 
or painful kind in the case of somebody who does 
not deserve it, the evil being one which we might 
expect to happen, to ourselves or to some of our 
friends, and this at a time when it is seen to be 
near at hand.’* Pity, however, turns into fear 
where the object is so nearly related to us that 
the suffermg seems to be our own.® Thus pity 
and fear in Aristotle are strictly correlated feelings. 

1 Welldon’s Trans. of Rhet. ii. δ. 1388 a 31, éorw δὴ φόβος 
λύπη τις ἢ ταραχὴ ἐκ φαντασίας μέλλοντος κακοῦ φθαρτικοῦ 
ἢ λυπηροῦ. 

2 Jb. ii, 8, 1386 Ὁ 18, ἔστω δὴ ἔλεος λύπη τις ἐπὶ φαινομένῳ 
κακᾷ φθαρτικῷ καὶ λνυπηρῷ τοῦ ἀναξίον τυγχάνειν, ὃ κἂν αὐτὸς 
προσδοκήσειεν ἂν παθεῖν ἢ τῶν αὐτοῦ τινά, καὶ τοῦτο ὅταν πλησίον 
φαίνηται. Cp. 1386 a 39, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐγγὺς φαινόμενα τὰ πάθη ἐλεεινά 
ἐστιν, τὰ δὲ μυριοστὸν ὅτος γενόμενα ἢ ἐσόμενα οὔτε ἐλπίζοντες 
οὔτε μεμνημένοι ἢ ὅλως οὐκ ἐλεοῦσιν ἢ οὐχ ὁμοίως, κιτ.λ. 

8 10, ii, 8. 1386 a 17, ἐλεοῦσι δὲ τούς τε γνωρίμονε, ἂν μὴ 
σφόδρα ἐγγὺς ὦσιν οἰκειότητι' περὶ δὲ τούτονς ὥσπερ περὶ αὑτοὺς 
μέλλοντας ἔχουσιν. 
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We pity others where under like circumstances we 
should fear for ourselves.’ Those who are incapable 
of fear are incapable also of pity.” 

Thus in psychological analysis fear is the primary 
emotion from which pity derives its meaning. Its 
basis is a self-regarding instinct; it springs from 
the feeling that a similar suffering may happen to 
ourselves. It has in it a latent and potential fear. 
But it is a wrong inference to say, as Lessing 
does,* that fear is always an ingredient in pity,— 
that wo fear for ourselves whenever we feel pity 
for another. The Aristotelian idea simply is that 
we would feel for ourselves if we were in the 
position of him who is the object of our pity. The — 
possible fear may never become actual, but the 
strength of the pity is not thereby impaired. Still 
the tacit reference to self makes the pity of the 
Rhetoric sensibly different from the pure instinct 
of compassion, the unselfish sympathy with others’ 

1 Rhet. ii, 8. 1386 a 38, ὅσα ἐφ᾽ αὑτῶν φοβοῦνται, ταῦτα ἐπ᾿ 
ἄλλων γιγνόμενα ἐλεοῦσιν. ii. ὅ. 1382 Ὁ 26, ὡς δ᾽ ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν, 
φοβερά ἐστιν ὅσα ἐφ᾽ ἑτέρων γιγνόμενα ἢ μέλλοντα ἐλεεινά 
ἐστιν. 

8 Jb ii 8. 1385 Ὁ 80, διὸ οὔτε of παντελῶς ἀπολωλότες 
ἐλεοῦσιν" οὐδὲν γὰρ ἂν ἔτι παθεῖν οἴονται, πεπόνθασι γάρ" 
οὔτε of ὑπερευδαιμονεῖν οἰόμενοι, ἀλλ’ ὑβρίζουσιν. Cp. ii. 5. 
1383 a 9. 

8 Lessing Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 409, 415, 486. The 
view that the mention of fear in the definition is superfluous, fear 
being implicit in pity, is strangely inconsistent with the position 
he takes up against Corneille, that pity and fear are the tragic 
emotions, pity alone being insufficient. : 


—— 
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distress, which most modern writers understand 
by pity.’ 

The conditions of dramatic representation, and 
above all the combined appeal which tragedy 
makes to both feelings, will considerably modify 
the emotions as they are known in actual reality. 
Pity in itself undergoes no essential change. It 
has still for its object the misfortunes of ‘one 
who is undeserving’ (ὁ ἀνάξιος) ; which phrase, as 
interpreted. by Aristotle (Poet. ch. xiii.), means 
not a wholly innocent sufferer, but rather a man 
who meets with sufferings beyond his deserts. 
The emotion of fear is profoundly altered when it 
is transferred from the real to the imaginative 
world. It is no longer the direct apprehension of 
misfortune impending over our own life. It is 
not caused by the actual approach of danger. It 
is the reflex of the pity that we feel for the tragic 
hero. His misfortunes make us tremble for our- 
selves,* and for the possibilities of human nature, 

1 Cp. Mendelssohn, ‘Pity is a complex emotion composed 
of love for an object and displeasure caused by its misery.’ 
Schopenhauer held pity tobe at the root of all true morality. 
Even in ancient writers a compassion less self-regarding than the 


ἔλεος of the Rheoric is not unknown: cp. the striking lines of 
Euripides Electr. 294— 

ἔνεστι δ᾽ οἶκτος ἀμαθίᾳ μὲν οὐδαμοῦ 

σοφοῖσι δ' ἀνδρῶν. 

2 Poet. xiii. 2, ἔλεος μὲν περὶ τὸν ἀνάξιον, φόβο δὲ κερὶ τὸν 
ὅμοιον. If this passage stood alone, grammatical symmetry would 
lead us to suppose that as ὁ ἀνάξιος is the object of ἔλεος, 20 ὁ 
ὅμοιος is the object of φόβος : that our fear, in fact, is, in the 
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ἣ 


—unlikely as we are ever to be placed in cir- 
cumstances precisely identical with his. 

The tragic sufferer is a man like ourselves 
(ὅμοιος); and on that likeness the whole effect 
of tragedy, as described in the Poetics, hinges. 
Without it he would fail to win our sympathy. 
The resemblance on which Aristotle insists is one 
of moral character. His hero (Poet. ch. xiii.) is a 
man not of flawless perfection, nor yet of consum- 


first instance, for the tragic hero. So the words have been taken 
by many commentators. ‘Tragic fear, they maintain, is the fear 
felt for the hero while the catastrophe is impending, and hope 
etill remains: when the crisis is past, the fear is turned to pity. 

The objections to this view are :— 

(1) The self-regarding nature of fear as it is defined by 
Aristotle. Fear for the hero would by him be included under 
pity: see Rhet. ii. 5. 1382 Ὁ 26, quoted p. 238 Note 1. The 
γιγνόμενα and μέλλοντα there show that pity is not excited only 
by an event in the past: we may pity a man for what is happen- 
ing or is about to happen, Cp. also ii. 8, 1386 a 35, ἢ ὡς μέλλον 
ἢ ὡς γεγονός. 

(2) If pity and fear are only two sides of the same feeling, the 
one being aroused before, the other after the tragic event, why lay 
such stress as Aristotle does on the combined effect? In any 
play with a tragic ending—a μετάβασις ἐξ εὐτυχίας εἰς δυστυ- 
x‘av—fear must needs be excited beforehand, provided pity is 
felt at the close: the special mention of fear might be dispensed 
with, 

(3) Why, again, distinguish the exciting cause in the two 
cases? Pity is wept τὸν ἀνάξιον, fear rept τὸν ὅμοιον, Does not 
this at once suggest that one emotion is not simply a phase of the 
other, and that the object of pity is distinct from the object of fear? 

The περί, therefore, has probably a different sense in the two 
clauses: ‘we feel pity for ὁ ἀνάξιος : we feel fear in connexion 
with ὁ ὅμοιος, ¢.¢. his sufferings awaken our fear for ourselves. 
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mate villainy; by which we must not understand 
that he has merely average or mediocre qualities. 
He rises, indeed, above the common level in moral 
elevation and dignity, but he is not free from 
frailties and imperfections! His must be a rich 
and full humanity, composed of elements which 
other men possess, but blended more harmoniously 
or of more potent quality. So much human 
nature must there be in him that we are able in 
some sense to identify ourselves with him, to make 
his misfortunes our own. At the same time he is 
raised above us in external dignity and station. 
He is a prince or famous man who falls from a 
height of greatness. Apart from the impressive 
effect of the contrast so presented, there is a gain in 
the hero being placed at an ideal distance from the 
spectator. We are not confronted with outward 
conditions of life too like our own. The pressure 
of immediate reality is removed; we are not 
painfully reminded of the cares of our own 
material existence. We have here part of the 
refining process which the tragic emotions under- 
go within the region of art. They are disengaged 
from the petty interests of self, and are on the 
way to being universalised. 

The tragic fear, though modified in passing 
under the conditions of art, is not, in Aristotle, a 
languid sympathy. Being refracted through pity, 

1 See taf. ch. viii, ὦ 
R 
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it differs from the crushing apprehension of personal 
disaster. It is true that in reading or witnessing 
the Oedipus Tyrannus we are not seized with the 
apprehension that we may commit the same errors 
as Oedipus, or be overtaken by the same calamities.' 
Yet a thrill runs through us, a shudder of horror 
or of vague foreboding.* The object of dread 
is not a definite evil threatening us at close 
quarters. - But the vividness with which the 
imagination apprehends possible calamity produces 
the same intensity of impression as if the danger 
were at hand.* We are brought into a mood in 
which we feel that we too are ‘ liable to suffering.’ ‘ 
In the spectacle of another's errors or misfortunes, 
in the shocks and blows of circumstance, we read 
the uncertainty of all human fortunes. The tragic 

1 Corneille (Discourse ii. De ἴα Tragedie) argues from the 
absence of any such dread that the Oedipus Tyrannus excites pity _ 
only, and not fear. But if fear is rightly understood, it is par 
excellence a tragedy of fear. | 

2 Poet, xiv. 1 δεῖ yap καὶ Gvev τοῦ ὁρᾶν οὕτω συνεστάναι τὸν 
μῦθον, ὥστε τὸν ἀκούοντα τὰ πράγματα γινόμενα καὶ φρίττειν 
καὶ ἐλεεῖν ἐκ τῶν συμβαινόντων ἅπερ ἂν πάθοι τις ἀκούων τὸν 
τοῦ Οἰδίπου μῦθον. 

® This fact as the result of dramatic presentation is stated by 
Aristotle with regard to ἔλεος, Rhet. ii, 8. 1886 a 32, ἀνάγκη 
τοὺς συναπεργαζομένους σχήμασι καὶ φωναῖς καὶ ἐσθῆσι (αἰσθήσει 
A‘) καὶ ὅλως ἐν ὑποκρίσει ἐλεεινοτέρους εἶναι" ἐγγὺς γὰρ 
ποιοῦσι φαίνεσθαι τὸ κακὸν πρὸ ὀμμάτων ποιοῦντες, ἢ ὡς 
μέλλον ἣ ὡς γεγονός. 

4 Cp. Bae. ii. 5. 1888 a 8, ὥστε δεῖ τοιούτους παρασκενάζειν, 


ὅταν ἦ βέλτιον τὸ φοβεῖσθαι αὐτούς, ὅτι τοιοῦτοί εἰσιν οἷοι 
παθεῖν" καὶ γὰρ ἄλλοι μείζους ἔπαθον. 
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fear, self-regarding in its primary reference, be- 
comes an almost impersonal emotion. On the one 
hand it is distinct from the sympathetic anxiety 
we feel for the hero whose doom is still impending, 
and in whose existence we have for the time 
merged our own. On the other, it is né immediate 
apprehension for ourselves. The ¢vents indeed 
as they pass before us seem almost as if we were 
directly concerned. But the true tragic emotion 
of fear attaches itself not to this or that par- 
ticular incident, but to the general course of 
the action, which is for us an image of human 
destiny. We are thrilled with awe at the 
tragic issues thus unfolded, and with a sense of 
the moral inevitableness of the result. In the 
awe so inspired the emotions of fear and pity 
are blended. 

We can see now that the essential tragic effect 
depends on maintaining the intimate alliance be- 
tween pity and fear. According to Aristotle, not 
pity alone should be evoked by tragedy, as many 
moderns have held’; not pity or fear, for which 

1 eg. Schiller in his essay On Tragic Art. Elsewhere in his 
letters and other writings he sometimes speaks of fear as well as 
pity ; but his fear is not the Aristotelian fear; it is merely the 
apprehension felt while the terrible event is still in the future, a 
fear which becomes pity after the event. 

In ancient tragedy fear was a powerful and necessary factor. 
In modern tragedy—with the exception of Shakespeare—pity 
predominates over fear. In the eighteenth century fear was 
almost entirely eliminated. 
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Corneille argued’; not pity and admiration, which 
is the version of the Aristotelian expression which 
is current in the Elizabethan writers? The re- 
quirement of Aristotle is pity and fear.’ He would 
no doubt allow that in some tragedies the primary 
and predominant impression is fear, in others 
pity. He would probably go farther and say that 
an inferior tragedy may excite one only of the two 
emotions generally called tragic‘ But the full 
tragic effect requires the union of the two, nor can 


1 Corneille, Discours ii. De la Tragéiic, He thinks he is 
supported by Aristotle in this view. ‘II suffit selon lui (Aristote) 
de l’un des deux pour faire cette purgation, avec cette différence 
toutefois, que la pitié n’y peut arriver sans la crainte, et que la 
erainte peut y parvenir sans la pitid.’ But, as has been already 
shown, there may be pity without fear in the Aristotelian sense. 

2 «g. Sir Philip Sidney Apology for Poetry: ‘The high and 
excellent Tragedy . . . that with stirring the affects of admiration 
and commiseration teacheth the uncertainty of the world. ..’ 

8 The twofold emotion is recognised in Plato Phaedr, 268 C, 
τί δ᾽ εἰ Σοφοκλεῖ ad προσελθὼν καὶ Εὐριπίδῃ τις λέγοι, ὡς 
ἐπίσταται περὶ σμικροῦ πράγματος ῥήσεις παμμήκεις ποιεῖν καὶ 
περὶ μεγάλου πάνυ σμικράς, ὅταν τε βούληται οἰκτράς, καὶ 
τοὐναντίον αὖ φοβερὰς καὶ ἀπειλητικάς.ς . . Ion 535 E, 
καθορῶ γὰρ ἑκάστοτε αὐτοὺς ἄνωθεν ἀπὸ τοῦ βήματος κλαίοντάς 
τε καὶ δεινὸν ἐμβλέποντας καὶ συνθαμβοῦντας τοῖς λεγομένοις. 

4 In those passages where ‘pity or fear’ occurs instead of 
‘pity and fear’ the disjunctive particle retains its proper force. 
In Poet, xi. 4 the reference is to the effect of a special kind of 
ἀναγνώρισις combined with περιπέτεια rather than to the total 
impression of the tragedy: ἡ yap τοιαύτη ἀναγνώρισις καὶ 
περιπέτεια ἢ ἔλεον ἔξει ἢ φόβον, οἵων πράξεων ἡ τραγῳδία 
μίμησις ὑπόκειται. Again in xiii, ἃ we read, οὐ γὰρ φοβερὸν 
οὐδὲ ἐλεεινὸν τοῦτο : οὔτε γὰρ φιλάνθρωπον οὔτε ἐλεεινὸν οὔτε 
φοβερόν ἐστι: οὔτε ἔλεον οὔτε φόβον (ἔχοι dy): οὔτε ἐλεεινὸν 


qn 
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the distinctive function of tragedy as katharsis 
be discharged otherwise. 

In the phrase of the anonymous fragment, ‘On 
Comedy,’* which appears to contain some genuine 
Aristotelian tradition, ‘tragedy blends fear with 
pity in due proportion’ (ἡ τραγῳδία συμμετρίαν 
θέλει ἔχειν τοῦ φόβου). Pity, as Bernays explains, 
through its kinship with fear, is preserved from 
eccentricity and sentimentalism. Fear, through 
its alliance with pity, is divested of a narrow 
selfishness, of the vulgar terror which is inspired 
by personal danger.* A self-absorbed anxiety or 
alarm makes us incapable of sympathy with others. 
In this sense ‘fear casts out pity.’* Tragic fear, 
though it may send an inward shudder through 
the blood, does not paralyse the mind or stun the 
sense, as does the direct vision of some impending 
οὔτε φοβερὸν ἔσται τὸ συμβαῖνον : none of the plots here 
referred to have any of the elements of tragedy, much less can 
they produce the full tragic effect. 

1 Printed by Vahlen and Susemihl at the end of their editions 
of the Poetics, and commented on in detail by Bernays, pp. 142 agg. 

3 Voltaire quotes with approval the observation of Saint- 
Evremont that in French tragedy tenderness takes the place of 
pity and surprise the place of fear. ‘It cannot be denied’ he says 
‘that Saint-Evremont has put his finger on the secret sore of the 
French theatre’ The idea of fear, again, was frequently the 
horrible or frightening. Thus in France in the seventeenth 
century the conception of the tragic had come to be the union 
of the sentimental and the horrible. 

3 Phet. ii, 8. 1386 a 22, τὸ γὰρ δεινὸν ἕτερον τοῦ ἐλεεινοῦ καὶ 
ἐκκρουστικὸν τοῦ ἐλέου. Op. 1385 Ὁ 33, ov γὰρ ἐλοοῦσεν of 
ἐκπεπληγμένοι διὰ τὸ εἶναι πρὸς τῷ οἰκείῳ πάθει. 
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calamity. And the reason is that this fear, unlike 
the fear of common reality, is based on an imagin- 
ative union with another's life. The spectator is 
lifted out of himself. He becomes one with the 
tragic sufferer, and through him with humanity at 
large. One effect of the drama, said Plato, is that 
through it a man becomes many, instead of one; 
it makes him lose his proper personality in a 
pantomimic instinct, and so prove false to him- 
self, Aristotle might reply :. True; he passes 
out of himself, but it is through the enlarging 
power of sympathy. He forgets his own petty 
sufferings. He quits the narrow sphere of the 
individual. He identifies himself with the fate of 
mankind. 

We are here brought back to Aristotle’s theory 
of poetry as a representation of the universal. 
Tragedy exemplifies with concentrated power this 
highest function of the poetic art. The characters 
it depicts, the actions and fortunes of the persons 
with whom it acquaints us, possess a typical and 
universal value. The artistic unity of plot, bind- 
ing together the several parts of the play in close 
inward coherence, reveals the law of human des- 
tany, the causes and effects of suffering. The 
incidents which thrill us are intensified in their 
effect, when to the shock of surprise is added the 
discovery that each thing as it has happened could 
not be otherwise; it stands in organic relation to 
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what has gone before.’ Pity and fear awakened 
in connexion with these larger aspects of human 
suffering, and kept in close alliance with one 
another, become universalised emotions. What is 
purely personal and self-regarding drops away. 
The spectator who is brought face to face with 
grander sufferings than his own experiences a 
sympathetic ecstasy, or lifting. out of himself. It 
is precisely in this transport of feeling, which 
carries a man outside his individual self, that the 
distinctive tragic pleasure resides. Pity and fear 
are purged of the impure element which clings to 
them in life. In the glow of tragic excitement 
these feelings are so transformed that the net 
result is a noble emotional satisfaction. 

The katharsis, viewed as a refining process, 
may have primarily implied no more to Aristotle 
than the expulsion of the disturbing element, 
namely, the pain,*? which enters into pity and fear 
when aroused by real objects. The mere fact of 
such an expulsion would have supplied him with 
ἃ point of argument against Plato, in addition to 
the main line of reply above indicated.* In the 

1 Poet. ix. 11, ee ee eee 
τὴν δόξαν with the δι᾽ ἄλληλα. 

3 Cp. Plt Symp. Qu ἐδ. 8 (in τοίοταιοο to the musical hatharss, 
ὥσπερ ἡ θρηνφῳδία καὶ ὁ ἐπιτήδειος αὐλὸς ἐν ἀρχῇ πάθος κινεῖ καὶ 
δάκρνον ἐκβάλλει, προάγων δὲ τὴν ψυχὴν εἰς οἶκτον οὕτω κατὰ 
μικρὸν ἐξαιρεῖ καὶ ἀναλίσκει τὸ λνπητικόν :---ἃ pasage 
which is also instructive as to the katharttc method generally,. 

3 See pp. 228-9, 
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Philebus Plato had described the mixed (μεχθεῖσαι) 
or impure (ἀκάθαρτοι) pleasures as those which 
have in them an alloy of pain; and the pleasure 
of tragedy was stated to be of the mixed order.’ 
The Aristotelian theory asserts that the emotions 
on which tragedy works do indeed in real life 
contain a large admixture of pain, but that by 
artistic treatment this is transmuted into pleasure. 
In the foregoing pages, however, we have 
carried the analysis a step farther, and shown how 
and why the pain becomes a pleasure. The sting 
of the pain, the disquiet and unrest, arise from the 
selfish element which in the world of reality clings 
to these emotions, The pain is expelled when the 
taint of egoism is removed. If it is objected that 
the notion of universalising the emotions and 
ridding them of an intrusive element that belongs 
to the sphere of the accidental and individual, is - 
a modern conception, which we have no warrant for 
attributing to Aristotle, we may reply that if this 
is not what Aristotle meant, it is at least the 
natural outcome of his doctrine; to this conclusion 
_ his general theory of poetry points. 
Let us assume, then, that the tragic katharsis 
involves not only the idea of an emotional relief, 
2 Phil, 50 B, μηνύει δὴ νῦν ὁ λόγος ἡμῖν ἐν θρήνοις τε καὶ ἐν 
τραγφῳδίαιε, μὴ τοῖς δράμασι μόνον ἀλλὰ τῇ τοῦ βίον ξυμεάσῃ 
τραγῳδίᾳ καὶ κωμῳδίᾳ, λύπας ἡδοναῖς ἅμα κεράννυσθαι, καὶ ἐν 


ἄλλοις δὴ μυρίοις. Cp. 48 A, τάς γε τραγικὰς Geupriras, ὅταν 
ἅμα χαίροντες κλάωσι, 


φὔὩ- 
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but the further idea of the purifying of the 
emotions so relieved. In accepting this interpre- 
tation we do not ascribe to tragedy a direct moral 
purpose and influence. Tragedy, according to the 
definition, acts on the feelings not on the will. It 
does not make men better, but removes certain 
hindrances to virtue. The refinement of feeling 
under temporary and artificial excitement 18 still 
far removed from moral improvement. Aristotle 
would probably admit that indirectly the drama 
has a moral influence, in enabling the emotional 
system to throw off some perilous stuff, certain 
elements of feeling, which, if left to themselves, 
might develop dangerous energy, and impede the 
free play of those vital functions on which the 
exercise of virtue depends. The excitation of 
noble emotions will probably in time exert an 
influence on the will. But whatever may be the 
indirect effect of the repeated operation of the 
katharsis, we may confidently say that Aristotle in 
his definition of tragedy is thinking, not of any 
such remote result, but of the immediate end of 
the art, of the aesthetic function it fulfils. 

It is only under certain conditions of art that 
the homoeopathic cure of pity and fear by similar 
emotions is possible. Fear cannot. be combined 
with the proper measure of pity, unless the sub- 
ject matter admits of being universalised. The 
dramatic action must be so significant, and its 
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_ Meaning capable of such extension, that through 
it we can discern the higher laws which rule the 
world. The private life of an individual, tragic as 
it may be in its inner quality, has never been 
made the subject of the highest tragedy. Its con- 
sequences are not of far-reaching importance; it 
᾿ does not move the imagination with sufficient 
power. Within the narrow circle of a bourgens 
existence a great action is hardly capable of being 
unfolded. The keenest feeling of pity may be 
elicited by the conditions of such a life; the action 
may even be represented with much dramatic 
force: but it is open to question whether it will 
not of necessity retain some traces of littleness, 
which hinder the awakening of tragic fear,—astill 
more of that solemnity and awe which is the 
final feeling left by genuine tragedy. Some 
quality of greatness in the situation as well as in 
the characters appears to be all but indispensable, 
if we are to be raised above the individual suffer- 
ing, and experience ἃ calming instead of a disquiet- 
ing feeling at the close. The tragic katharsis 
requires that suffering shall be exhibited in one 
of its comprehensive aspects; that the deeds and 
fortunes of the actors shall attach themselves to 
larger issues, and the spectator himself be lifted 
above the special case, and brought face to face 
with universal law and the divine plan of the 
world. | a 
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In order that an emotion may be not only 
excited but also allayed,—that the tumult of the 
mind may be resolved into a pleasurable calm,— 
the emotion, stirred by a fictitious representation, 
must divest itself of its purely selfish and material 
elements, and become part of a new order of things. 
It is perhaps for this reason that love in itself is 
hardly a tragic motive. The more exclusive and 
self-absorbed a passion is, the more does it resist 
kathartic treatment. The feelings excited must 
have their basis in the permanent and objective 
realities of life, and be independent of individual 
caprice or sentiment. In the ordinary novel the 
passion of love in its egoistic and self-centred 
interest does not admit of being generalised, or 
its story enlarged into a typical and independent 
action. The rare cases where a love story is truly 
tragic go to prove the point which is here enforced. 
In Romeo and Juliet the tragedy does not lie 
merely in the unhappy ending of a tale of true 
love. Certain other conditions, beyond those 
which contribute to give a dramatic interest, are 
required to produce the tragic effect. There is the 
feud of the two houses, whose high place in the 
commonwealth makes their enmity an affair of 
public concern. The lovers in their new found 
rapture act in defiance of all external obligations. 
The elemental force and depth of their passion 
bring them into collision with the fabric of the 
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society to which they belong. Their tragic doom 
quickly closes in upon them. Yet even in death 
the consequences of their act extend beyond the 
sphere of the individual. Over the grave of their 
love the two houses are reconciled. 

Tragedy, as it has been here explained, satisfies 
a universal human need. The fear and pity on 
and through which it operates are not, as some 


have maintained, rare and abnormal emotions. All - 


men, as Aristotle says,’ are susceptible to them, 
some persons in an overpowering measure. For 
the modern, as for the ancient world, they are still 
among the primary instincts; always present, if 
below the surface, and ready to be called into 
activity. The Greeks, from temperament, circum- 
stances, and religious beliefs, may have been more 
sensitive to their influence than we are, and more 
likely to suffer from them in a morbid form. 
Greek tragedy, indeed, in its beginnings was but a 
wild religious excitement, a bacchic ecstasy. This 
aimless ecstasy was brought under artistic law. 
It was ennobled by objects worthy of an ideal 
emotion. The poets found out how the transport 
of human pity and human fear might, under the 
excitation of art, be dissolved in joy, and the pain 
escape in the purified tide of human sympathy. 
1 Pol, v, (viii) 7. 1348 a 5-7. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DRAMATIC UNITIES 


‘Untry of plot does not,’ says Aristotle, ‘as some 
persons think, consist in unity of hero. For in- 
᾿ finitely various are the incidents in one man’s life, 
which cannot be reduced to unity: and 80, too, 
there are many actions of one man out of which we 
cannot make one action. Hence the error, as it 
appears, of all poets who have composed a Heracleid, 
a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They imagine 
that as Heracles was one man, the story of Heracles 
ought also to be ἃ unity.’ Such is the principle laid 
down for tragedy in ch. viii, and Homer is there 
held up as the true model even to the tragedian. 
Precisely the same principle is affirmed of epic 
poetry in ch. xxiii, where it is added that unity 
of time, like unity of person, does not of itself 
bind events into a unity. Not only epics like the 
Achilleid of Statius offend against this funda- 
mental principle, but also many modern dramas 
in which the life and character of the hero become 


1 Poet. viii. 1. 2 Poet, xxiii. 1--4. 
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the ultimate motive, and a biographical or his- 
torical interest takes the place of the dramatic 
interest. 

The first requirement of a tragedy is Unity of 
Action.! Unity in Aristotle is the principle of 
limit, without which an object loses itself in the 
ἄπειρον, the region of the undefined, the indeter- 
minate, the accidental. By means of unity the 
plot becomes individual and also intelligible. The 
greater the unity, the more perfect will it be as a 
concrete and individual thing; at the same time it 
will gain in universality and typical quality.’ 

The Unity of the tragic action is, again, an 
organic unity, an inward principle which reveals 
itself in the form of an outward whole.* It is 
opposed indeed to plurality, but not opposed to 
the idea of manifoldness and variety; for simple 
as it is in one sense, it admits of all the complexity 
of vital phenomena. The whole (ὅλον) in which it 
is manifested is complete (τέλειον) " in its parts, the 

1 For the meaning of πρᾶξις ‘action,’ see pp. 117 and 310 eg. 

* In Prob. xviii. 9. 917 Ὁ 8 egg. the pleasure derived from a 
Unity is ultimately resolved into the fact that it is γνωριμώτερον : 
διὰ τί wore τῶν ἱστοριῶν ἥδιον ἀκούομεν τῶν περὶ ἕν συνεστηκνιῶν 
ἣ τῶν περὶ πολλὰ πραγματενομένων ; ἣ διότι τοῖς γνωριμωτέροις 
μᾶλλον προσέχομεν καὶ ἥδιον αὐτῶν ἀκούομεν" γνωριμώτερον δέ 
ἐστι τὸ ὡρισμένον τοῦ ἀορίστον. τὸ μὲν οὖν ἣν ὥρισται, τὰ δὲ 
πολλὰ τοῦ ἀπείρου μετέχει. : 

3 Post. ch. vii: (τὸ ὅλον), ch. viii. (τὸ &): sup. pp. 176-6. 

4 In the definition of tragedy (Poet. vi. 3) we have τελείας 
πράξεως, in vii, ἃ τελείας καὶ ὅλης πράξεως. So in xxiii. 1 epic poetry 
is wept μίαν πρᾶξιν ὅλην καὶ τελείαν. A perfect ὅλον is necessarily 


—_ 
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parts themselves being arranged in a fixed order 
(τάξις), and structurally related so that none can 
be removed, none transposed, without disturbing 
the organism.’ Within the single and complete 
action which constitutes the unity of a tragedy, 
the successive incidents are connected together 
by an inward and causal bond,—by the law of 
necessary and probable sequence, on which Aristotle 
is never tired of insisting. 

Again, a certain magnitude (μέγεθος) is indis- 
pensable for the harmonious evolution of a whole 
such as is here described. This is frequently 
affirmed by Aristotle. As a biological law it 
applies to the healthy life and growth of all 
organic structures.* It is also an artistic law, 
expressing one of the first conditions of organic 


τέλειον. In Phys. iii. 6, 207 a 7 egg. ὅλον and τέλειον are opposed 
to ἄπειρον, and the two words declared to be almost equivalent in 
meaning: ἄπειρον μὲν οὖν ἐστὶν οὗ κατὰ ποσὸν λαμβάνουσιν ἀεΐ 
τι λαβεῖν ἔστιν ἔξω. οὗ δὲ μηδὲν ἔξω, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τέλειον καὶ ὅλον" 
οὕτω γὰρ ὁριζόμεθα τὸ ὅλον, οὗ μηθὲν ἄπεστιν, οἷον ἄνθρωπον 
ὅλον ἣ κιβωτόν : τὸ. 18, ὅλον δὲ καὶ τέλειον 4 τὸ αὐτὸ πάμπαν ἣ 
σύνεγγνς τὴν φύσιν ἐστίν. 

Δ Poet. viii. 4, μετατιθεμένον τινὸς μέρονς ἣ ἀφαιρουμένον δια» 
φέρεσθαι καὶ κινεῖσθαι τὸ ὅλον. 

3 De Anim. ii. 4. 416 a 16, τῶν δὲ φύσει συνισταμένων πάντων 
ἐστὶ πέρας καὶ λόγος μεγέθους τε καὶ αὐξήσεως : de Gen, Anim. 
ii, 6. 14δ a 5, ἔστι γάρ τι πᾶσι τοῖς ζῴοις πέρας τοῦ μεγέθους. 
The same principle applies to ἃ πόλις, Pol. iv. (vii) 4. 1388 a 35, 
ἀλλ’ ἔστι τι καὶ πόλεσι μεγέθους μέτρον, ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
πάντων, ζῴων φντῶν ὀργάνων. Pol. v. (viii.) 8. 1802 b 34, ὥσπερ 
σῶμα ἐκ μερῶν σνγκεῖται καὶ δεῖ αὐξάνεσθαι ἀνάλογον, ἵνα μένῃ 
συμμετρία, . . . οὕτω καὶ πόλις κιτιλ.' 
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beauty." In this latter sense it is emphasised in 
chapter vii. of the Poetics. An object is unfit for 
artistic representation if it is infinitely large or 
infinitesimally small.* On this principle a whole 
such as the Trojan war, ‘though it has a beginning 
and an end,’ is too vast in its compass even for 
epic treatment ; it cannot be grasped by the mind, 
and incurs the risk attaching to any πολυμερὴς 
«ρᾶξις, of. becoming a series of detached scenes or 
incidents.’ | 
Aristotle wisely avoids attempting to lay down 
any very precise rules as to the possible length to 
which a play may be extended. What he does say 
on the subject is marked by much sobriety and good 
sense, He rejects as inartistic any reference to the 
outward and accidental conditions of stage repre- 
sentation.‘ He falls back on the law of beauty as 
governing a work of art, and—intimately related 
_ to this—on men’s normal powers of memory and 
enjoyment. The whole, he says, must be of such 
dimensions that it can be easily taken in by the 


1 Poet. vii. 4, ἔτι δ᾽ ἐπεὶ τὸ καλὸν καὶ ζῷον καὶ ἅπαν πρᾶγμα ὃ 
συνέστηκεν ἐκ τινῶν οὐ μόνον ταῦτα τεταγμένα δεῖ ἔχειν ἀλλὰ καὶ 
μέγεθος ὑπάρχειν μὴ τὸ τυχόν κιτιλ. Cp. {6. 7, ἀεὶ μὲν ὁ μείζων 
(0c. μϑθορ) μέχρι τοῦ σύνδηλος εἶναι καλλίων ἐστὶ κατὰ τὸ μέγεθος. 
Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1886 ὁ 84, διὸ καὶ πόλιν ἧς μετὰ μεγέθους ὃ λεχθεὶς 
ὅρος ὑπάρχει, ταύτην εἶναι καλλίστην ἀναγκαῖον. 

5. Post. vii. 4-δ : sup. p. 175. 

8 Post. xxiii. 3. 

4 Post. vii. 6, τοῦ μήκους ὅρος «ὁ» μὲν πρὸς τοὺς ἀγῶνας καὶ 
τὴν αἴσθησιν οὐ τῆς τέχνης ἐστίν. . 
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mind and retained in the memory.’ The more 
truly artistic principle, however, is that which is 
stated in ch. vi. 7. A play should be of a magni- 
tude sufficient to allow room for the natural develop- 
ment of the story. The action must evolve itself 
freely and fully, and the decisive change of fortune 
come about through the causal sequence of events." 

This rule holds good of the two varieties of 
plot that are afterwards distinguished,—of the 
ἁπλῆ πρᾶξις, where the action proceeds on a simple 
_ and undeviating course from start to finish; and 
of the πεπλεγμένη wpafss—preferred by Aristotle 
as intensifying the tragic emotions—where the 
catastrophe is worked out by the surprises of 
Recognition (dvayvepioss) and Reversal of Fortune 
(weperéreca);* these surprises, however, being 
themselves woven into the tissue of the plot,‘ and 
discovered in the light of the event to be the 
inevitable, though unexpected, consequences of all 
that has preceded.’ The λύσις, the unravelling 

1 With εὐμνημόνεντον (ch. vii. 5) as a limit of μέγεθος in the 
tragic μῦθος, cp. xxiii. 3, εὐσύνοπτος, and xxiv. 3, δύνασθαι yap 
δεῖ συνορᾶσθαι τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ τὸ τέλος in regard to epic poetry. 

3 Poet. vii. 7, ὡς δὲ ἁπλῶς διορίσαντας εἰπεῖν, ἐν ὅσῳ μεγέθει 
κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς ἢ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον ἐφεξῆς γιγνομένων συμβαίνει εἰς 


εὐτυχίαν ἐκ δυστυχίας ἣ ἐξ εὐτυχίας εἰς δυστυχίαν μεταβάλλειν, 


ixavds ὅρος ἐστὶν τοῦ μεγέθονς. 

8 Post. x. 1--8. 

4 Ib x. 8, ταῦτα δὲ δεῖ γίνεσθαι ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς συστάσεως τοῦ 
μύθον, . . .« . διαφέρει γὰρ πολὺ τὸ γίγνεσθαι τάδε διὰ τάδε Gj 
τάδε 


δ Ib. ix. 11. 
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or Dénouement of the plot must, as we are told, in 
every case ‘ be brought about by the plot itself,’ * not 
by recourse to mechanical device or to the play of 
accident—a warning the need of which is proved 
by the whole history of the stage. ‘ What did she 
dio of?’ was asked concerning one of the char- 
acters in a bad tragedy. ‘Of what? of.the fifth 
act,’ was the reply. Lessing, who tells the 
story, adds* that ‘in very truth the’ fifth act is 
an ugly evil disease that carries off many a one 
to whom the first four acts promised a longer 
life.’ 

_ Let us now look a little more closely into 
Aristotle’s conception of a ‘whole,’ as the term is 
applied to the tragic action. | 

‘A whole,’ he says, ‘is that which has beginning, 
middle, and end’: and each of these terms is then 
defined. ‘A beginning is that which does not 
itself follow anything by causal necessity, but after 
which something naturally is or comes to be. An - 
end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally © 
follows some other thing, either by necessity or in 
the regular course of events, but has nothing 
following it. A middle is that which follows 

1 Post, xv. 7, φανερὸν οὖν ὅτι καὶ τὸς λύσεις τῶν μύθων ἐξ 
αὐτοῦ δεῖ τοῦ μύθον συμβαίνειν κιτιλ. Cp. the censure passed 
ch. xvi 4 on, the mode in which Orestes is discovered by 
Iphigeneia in Eur. I. 1, ἐκεῖνος δὲ αὐτὸς λέγει ἃ βούλεται ὁ 
ποιητὴς ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὁ μῦθος. | 

3 Lessing Hemb. Drem., Trans. (Bohn) p. 238. 
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something as some other thing follows it’? 
Some difficulties have been felt with respect to 
these definitions. How, it is said, can a begin- 
ning be causally unconnected with what precedes ? 
Do the opening scenes of a tragedy stand apart 
from the rest of the hero's career? Is nothing 
implied as to his previous history ? 

The answer would appear to be of this kind. 
_ The beginning of a drama is, no doubt, the natural 
sequel of something else. Still it must not carry 
us back in thought to all that has gone before. 
Antecedent events do not thrust themselves on us 
in an unending series. Certain facts are necessarily 
given. We do not trace each of these facts back 
to its origin, or follow the chain of cause and effect 
ad infinitum.® If we did, the drama would become 


1 Post, vii. 3, ὅλον δέ ἐστιν τὸ ὄχον ἀρχὴν καὶ μέσον καὶ 
᾿ γελευτήν. ἀρχὴ δέ ἐστιν ὃ αὐτὸ μὲν μὴ ἐξ ἀνάγκης μετ᾽ ἄλλο 
ἐστίν, μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ ἕτερον κέφνκεν εἶναι ἢ γίνεσθαι, τελεντὴ δὲ 
τοὐναντίον ὃ αὐτὸ per’ ἄλλο κέφνκεν εἶναι ἣ ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἢ ὡς ἐκὶ 
τὸ πολύ, μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο ἄλλο οὐδέν, μέσον δὲ ὃ καὶ αὐτὸ μετ᾽ ἄλλο 
καὶ per’ ἐκεῖνο ὅτερον. 
, 3 So Teichmiiller (Arte. Forsch. i. 64, 250) rightly, in defending 
the reading μὴ ἐξ ἀνάγκης in the definition of ἀρχή against the 


proposed transposition ἐξ ἀνάγκης μή. The latter reading, ‘that 
which necessarily does not follow something else,’ would, as he 


saya, describe the absolute beginning, the πρῶτον κινοῦν, whereas 
Aristotle here wishes to denote a relative beginning, that which 
follows other things in time, but not as a necessary consequence. 
He adds, however, that the reason Aristotle insists on this 
relative beginning is that tragedy is within the sphere of freedom : 
it must be begun by an act of free will It seems most un- 
likely that anything of the sort is in Aristotle’s mind, On the 
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an endless retrograde movement. A play must 
begin at some definite point, and at some definite 
point it must end. It is for the poet to see that 
the action is complete in itself, and that neither 
the beginning nor the end is arbitrarily chosen. 
Within the dramatic action, a strict sequence of 
cause and effect is prescribed ; but the causal chain 
must not be indefinitely extended outwards. 

The definition of the ‘middle’ as ‘that which . 
follows something as some other thing follows it,’ 
looks at first sight mere tautology: but the context 
shows that the word ‘follows’ here marks a causal, 
not a purely temporal sequence. The idea is that 
the ‘middle’ unlike the ‘beginning’ stands in 
causal relation to what goes before, and unlike the 
‘end’ is causally connected with what follows. 
There is no attempt to mark at what point in 
the development of the play the ‘middle’ is to 
be placed. The purpose of the definitions is 
to exclude beginnings which require something to 
precede them, endings which do not conclude the 
action, and middles which stand alone, unconnected 
either with the beginning or the end. We have 


other hand, it is true that the Greek tragedians do generally make 
the action begin at a point where the human will has free play. 
This is a striking feature in Sophocles’ treatment of the legends. 
Dark or superhuman forces may be at work in the antecedents of 
the play, but within the tragedy there is human will in action. 
The Ajax, the Philoctetes, the i a a οι» the Oedipus 
Coloneus are examples. 


al 
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here an emphatic condemnation of that kind οὗ. 
plot which Anistotle calls ‘ epeisodic’ (ἐπεισοδιώδης), | 
where the scenes follow one another without the 
inward connexion of the εἰκός or ἀναγκαῖον A 
succession of stirring scenes does not make a 
tragedy ; and it is just this truth that Euripides 
is apt to forget when, instead of creating a well 
articulated whole, he often delights to substitute 
pathetic effects, striking situations, rapid contrasts 
and surprises. 

These definitions, however, like so many in 
the Poetics, have reference to the ideal tragedy ; 
they are not to be taken as a rule to which all 
Greek plays conform. This will account for the 
inconsistency between the account here given of 
the ‘beginning,’ and the account in ch. xviii. of the 
Complication (Séo1s) and Dénouement (λύσις) of 
the tragic plot. The Complication is that group 
of events which precedes the decisive turn of 
fortune ; the Dénouement is that group of events 
which follows it. In strictness, and according to 
the definition of ch. vii., the ‘beginning’ of the 
play should be also the ‘beginning’ of the Com- 
plication. But the Complication, according to 
ch. xviii., frequently includes τὰ éfwdev,,—certain 
incidents external to the action proper, but pre- 

1 Poet. ix. 10, Cp. p. 148 note, 


2 Pos, xviii, 1, τὰ μὲν ἔξωθεν καὶ ἔνια τῶν ὅσωθεν πολλάκις ἡ 
δέσις, τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν ἡ λύσις. 
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supposed in the drama, and affecting the develop- 
ment of the piece. With plays before him like the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and the Ajaz, Aristotle even 
at the cost of some inconsistency admits such 
external incidents to form part of the dramatic 
entanglement. It is in some measure owing to 
this practice of the Greek theatre that an ancient 
tragedy often resembles the concluding acts of a 
modern -play. We begin almost at the climax: 
the action proper is highly compressed and con- 
centrated, and forms the last moment of a larger 
action hastening to its close. 

If the analytical method of Aristotle in ch. vi., 
and his artificial isolation of the several elements 
of tragedy, are in themselves liable to mislead the 
reader, the rules of chapters vii. and viii. ought to 
correct any erroneous impression that may arise. 
The thought that here stands out above all others 
is that of the organic structure of the drama. 
Farther, it becomes apparent that the recurring 
phrase of the Poetics, σύστασις (or σύνθεσις) τῶν 
πραγμάτων, does not denote a mechanical piecing 
together of incidents, but a vital union of the 
parts." But, it may be asked, how is the organic 
unity revealed? From what point of view can we 
most clearly realise it ? 

If we have rightly apprehended the general tenor 
of Aristotle’s teaching in the Poetics, unity—he 

* Cp. p 330. - 
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would say—is manifested mainly in two ways. 
First, in the causal connexion that binds together 
the several parts of a play,—the thoughts, the 
emotions, the decisions of the will, the external 
events being inextricably interwoven. Secondly, 
in the fact that the whole series of events, with all 
the moral forces that are brought into collision, 
are directed to a single end. The action as it 
advances converges on a definite point. The 
thread of purpose running through it becomes 
more marked. All minor effects are subordinated 
to the sense of an ever growing unity. The end is 
linked to the beginning with inevitable certainty, 
and in the end we discern the meaning of the 
whole: —-7d τέλος μέγιστον ἁπάντων In this 
powerful and concentrated impression lies the 
supreme test of unity. 

Aristotle’s conception of the unity of plan 
essential to the drama could not be much better 
summed up than in the following extract from 
Lowell:*—‘In a play we not only expect a 
succession of scenes, but that each scene should 
lead, by a logic more or less stringent, if not to 
the next, at any rate to something that is to 
follow, and that all should contribute their fraction 
of impulse towards the inevitable catastrophe. 
That is to say, the structure should be organic, 


1 Poet, vi. 10. 
2 J, Β. Lowell The Old English Dramatists p. 55. 
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with a necessary and harmonious connexion and 
relation of parts, and not merely mechanical, with 
an arbitrary or haphazard joining of one part to 
another. It is in the former sense alone that any 
production can be called a work of art.’ 

The general law of unity laid down in the 
Poetics for an epic poem is almost the same as for 
the drama; but the drama forms a more compact 
and serried whole. Its events are in more direct 
relation with the development of character; its 
incidents are never incidents and nothing more. 
The sequence of the parts is more inevitable— 
morally more inevitable—than in a story where 
the external facts and events have an independent 
value of their own. And though the modern drama, 
unlike the ancient, aspires to a certain epic fulness 
of treatment, it cannot violate the determinating 
conditions of dramatic form. 

The epic, being of wider compass, can admit many 
episodes, which serve to fill in the pauses of the 
action, or diversify the interest." They give what 
Aristotle calls ποικιλία,Ἶ embellishment and variety to 
the narrative. The epic moreover advances slowly, 
and introduces ‘ retarding’ incidents,—incidents by 
which the Dénouement is delayed, and the mental 
strain for the time relieved, only to be intensified 


δ Post. xxili. 3, ἐπεισοδίοις οἷς διαλαμβάνει τὴν ποίησιν. xxiv. 
4, τὸ μεταβάλλειν τὸν ἀκούοντα καὶ ἐπεισοδιοῦν ἀνομοίοις ἐπεισν 
οδίοις. 2 Poet, xxiii. 8. 
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again when the climax comes. Further, owing to 
the number of its minor actions, the epic, while 
keeping its essential unity, contains the plots of 
many tragedies; in the phrase of Aristotle, it is 
πολύμυθος :+ whereas the drama rejects this multi- 
plicity of incidents ; it is of closer tissue, pressing 
forward to an end which controls its entire structure. 
By the very conditions also of dramatic representa- 
tion a play cannot, except through the mouth of 
messengers or by similar means, place before us 
other than successive events. The epic, by virtue 
of its narrative form, can describe actions that are 
simultaneous.? Thus the Odyssey, after a long 
interval, resumes the main story, which had been 
left in suspense; simultaneous and collateral in- 
cidents are narrated with much fulness of detail, 
and the scattered threads bound together in the 
unity of ἃ single and accelerating action. __ 

The action, then, of the drama is concentrated, 
while that of the epic is large and manifold. The 
primary difference of form is here a governing 
fact in the development of the two varieties of 
.poetry. The epic is a story of the past, the drama 


1: Post, xviii. 4, χρὴ δὲ ὅπερ εἴρηται πολλάκις μεμνῆσθαι καὶ 
μὴ ποιεῖν ἐποποιικὸν σύστημα τραγῳδίαν. ἐποποιικὸν δὲ λέγω τὸ 
πολύμνθον κιτ.λ. 

2 Post. xxiv. 4, ἔχει δὲ. .. πολύ τι ἡ ἐκοκοιία ἴδιον διὰ τὸ 
ἐν μὲν τῇ τραγῳδίᾳ μὴ ἐνδέχεσθαι ἅμα πραττόμενα πολλὰ μέρη 
μιμεῖσθαι ἀλλὰ τὸ ἐπὶ τῆς σκηνῆς καὶ τῶν ὑποκριτῶν μέρος μόνον" 
ἐν δὲ τῇ ἑποποιίᾳ διὰ τὸ διήγησιν εἶναι ἔστι πολλὰ μέρη ἅμα ποιεῖν 
περαινόμενα. 
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@ representation of the present. The epic story- 
teller can take his time; his imagination travels 
backward to a remote distance, and there expatiates 
at will. He surveys the events of a past, which 
is already a closed book. If he happens to be the 
rhapsodist of an early society, he and his audience 
alike have time immeasurable at their command, he to 
tell, and they to listen. ‘Behold,’ says King Alcinous 
in the Odyssey, ‘the night is of great length unspeak- 
able, and the time for sleep in the hall is not yet; 
tell me therefore of those wondrous deeds. I could 
abide even till the bright dawn, so long as thou 
wouldst rehearse me those thy woes in the hall.’’ 
That is the true temper of the epic audience. They 
will listen through the night, and next day desire 
to take up the tale again. 

The conditions of the drama are the opposite of 
all this. The spectacle of an action evolving itself 
in the present is very different from the leisurely 
recital of an event that has happened in the past. 
The impressions are more vivid in proportion to 
their nearness. Nay, so vivid do they become that 
the spectator, living in the present, becomes almost 
one with the hero whose fortunes he follows. He 
is impatient to see the sequel: he cannot listen to 
long stories, to adventures unconnected with that 
in which the central interest lies. The action which 
rivets his attention is hastening towards its goal. 

1 Odyes. xi. 373-6. 
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By the very fact that the dramatic struggle and 
catastrophe take place before his eyes, the action 
gains a rapidity, partly dramatic, partly lyric, that 
is alien to the epic poem. 

The only dramatic Unity enjoined by Aristotle 
is Unity of Action. It is strange that this should 
still need to be repeated. So inveterate, however, 
is ἃ literary tradition, once it has been established 
under the sanction of high authority, that we still 
find the ‘Three Unities’ spoken of in popular 
writings as a rule of the Poetscs. 

_ It may be interesting here to cast a rapid 
glance over the history of this famous and per- 
plexed controversy. 

The doctrine οὗ the ‘Unity of Time,’ or as it 
was sometimes called the ‘ Unity of the Day,’ rests 
on one passage in the Poetics,’ and one only. 


1 Poet, v. 4, ἔτι δὲ τῷ μήκει, ἡ μὲν (ες, ἡ τραγφδία) ὅτι μάλιστα 
πειρᾶται ὑπὸ μίαν περίοδον ἡλίον εἶναι ἢ μικρὸν ἐξαλλάττειν, ἡ 
δὲ ἐποποιία ἀόριστος τῷ χρόνῳ, καὶ τούτῳ διαφέρει" καίτοι τὸ 
πρῶτον ὁμοίως ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαις τοῦτο ἐποίουν καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
ἔπεσιν. 

Teichmiiller (Arist, Forsch. pp. 206 ff.) attempts to show not 
only that μῆκος here is the external length of the poem, but also 
that χρόνος is the actual time taken in recitation (or representation), 
as distinct from the ideal or imaginary time over which the 
action extends, He seems to prove his case with respect to μῆκος, 
which invariably in the Poetics means external length. But his 
view of χρόνος is open apparently to fatal objections, the chief of 
which are these :—{1) μίαν περίοδον ἡλίον can hardly express the 
day of twelve hours. The word περίοδος as applied to a heavenly 
body always means its full orbit, its motion from ἃ given starting- 
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‘Epic poetry and tragedy differ, again, in length: 
r tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, to con- 
fine itself to a single revolution of the sun, or but 


‘slightly to exceed this limit: whereas the epic 
action has no limita of time.’ We have here a 


rough generalisation as to the practice of the 
Greek stage. The imaginary time of the dramatic 
action is limited, as far as may be, to the day of 
twenty-four houra. The practice, however, did not 
always exist. In the earlier days of tragedy, as 
the next sentence shows, the time limit was 
point back again to the same point. This periphrasis, instead of 
the simple phrase μίαν ἡμέραν, seems expressly designed to indi- 
cate that the day of twenty-four hours—1épa together with νύξ--- 
is meant, (2) As has been shown by Ribbeck Rhein. Mus. 24. 
p- 135, the parenthetical remark, τὸ πρῶτον ὁμοίως ἐν ταῖς 
τραγῳδίαις τοῦτο ἐποίουν καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσιν, tells strongly against 
Teichmiiller. The reference must be to the imaginary time οὗ the 
action tn the play itself. (3) τραγῳδία throughout the Poetics is 
used for tragedy as a distinct species of poetry, or for a particular 
tragedy,—never for the tragic performance including a tetralogy. 
(4) μάλιστα πειρᾶται loses almost all point if the χρόνος is 
external time, and if ὑπὸ piav .. . εἶναι. instead of its natural 
sense ‘fall within,’ ‘be comprised within’. . . is forced to mean 
Socecupy,’ or ‘ fill up,’ twelve hours of daylight, 

The translation adopted in the text follows Ueberweg’s explana- 
tion. μῆκος is (with Teichmiiller) referred to the actual length of 
the poem, but χρόνος to the internal time of the action. The ὅτι 


then is ‘because.’ The difference in the length of a poem is made 


to depend on a difference in the time occupied by the action. 
Roughly speaking, such a relation generally exists, at least in the 
drama. But it is far from being a strict rule. 

In forming this conclusion on a passage which is still not with- 


out difficulty, pee: Bed Sie gc vantage. ch somes ‘correepoadance 
with Prof. Bywater. 
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ignored in the tragic no less than in the epic 
action. 

No strict rule is here laid down. A certain 
historic fact is recorded,—a prevailing, but not an 
invariable usage. The effort of tragedy was in 
this direction, though the result could not always 
be achieved. Even in the developed Attic drama 
several exceptions to the practice are to be found. 
In the Eumenides months or years elapse between 
the opening of the play and the next scene. In 
the Agamemnon an interval of several days must 
be supposed to intervene between the fire signals 
announcing the fall of Troy, and the return of 
Agamemnon.’ The Trachiniae of Sophocles and 
the Supplices of Euripides afford other and strik- 
ing instances of the violation of the so-called rule. 
As for the ‘ Unity of Place,’ this too was a stage 
practice, generally observed in the Greek drama 
but not unfrequently neglected : it is nowhere even 
hinted at in the Poetics, and, as a rule of art, 
has been deduced by the critics from the Unity 
of Time. | 

There are several very obvious reasons for the 
general observance of the minor Unities in Greek 
tragedy. The simple and highly concentrated 
movement of a Greek play seldom demanded, or 
even permitted, a change of place or intervals 


1 On the time question in the Agamemnon see an article by 
Lewis Campbell in the Classical Review, vol. iv. 303—5. 
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between the scenes, Such breaks would, as a 
rule, have been liable to disturb the impression of 
the unity of the whole. Moreover, as has been 
often remarked, the Chorus formed an ideal bond 
of union between the separate parts of the action. 
Lessing suggests’ that the limitations of time and 
place were necessary in order that the Chorus 
might not seem to be kept too long away from 
their homes. But if once. we realise the painful 
fact that these worthy men are kept standing, it 
may be for twenty-four hours, fasting and in one 
place, our distress will not be perceptibly aug- 
mented if the action is prolonged to thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours. Still, it is true that the constant 
presence of the same group of actors in a theatre 
where there was no drop-scene, no division into 
Acts, did naturally lead to the representation of a 
continuous and unbroken action. 

From this point of view the presence of the 
Chorus tended towards Unity of Place and Con- 
tinuity of Time,—for this is what ‘ Unity of Time’ 
really denotes. From another point of view the 
Chorus releases us from the captivity of time. The 
interval covered by a choral ode is one whose 
value is just what the poet chooses to make it. 
While the time occupied by the dialogue has a 
relation more or less exact to real time, the choral 
lyrics suspend the outward action of the play, and 

δ Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) Ὁ. 369, 


—_— e 
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carry us still farther away from the world of 
reality. What happens in the interval cannot be 
measured by any ordinary reckoning; it is much 
or little as the needs of the piece demand. A 
change of place directly obtrudes itself on the 
senses, but time is only what it appears to the 
mind. The imagination travels easily over many 
hours; and in the Greek drama the time that 
elapses during the songs of the Chorus is entirely 
idealised. 

In eae the passage of the Poetics 
above quoted (ch. v. 4), the earlier critics dealt 
very loosely with the Greek. πειρῶται ἡ τραγῳδία, 
says Aristotle. Corneille and D’Aubignac translate 
πειρᾶται by ‘doit,’ and thereby convert the general 
statement of fact at once into a rule. Successive 
commentators repeated the error. But the stress 
of the controversy gathered round another point. 
What is the meaning of the phrase play περίοδον 
ἡλίου, ‘a single revolution of the sun’?’ Is it the ~ 
day of twenty-four hours, or the day of twelve 
hours? The Italian critics were divided on this 
question; so too were the French. Corneille’ 
declared in favour of twenty-four hours; but 
proposed, by a stretch of the rule, to allow thirty 
hours; and even this limit he thought hampering. 
He wavers curiously between the true poetic view 


1 See p. 267 note 1. 
2 Corneille, Discours iii. Des Trois Unites. 
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as to the ideal management of time, and the 
principle of poetic illusion—or rather deception— 
so widely held by his contemporaries, that the 
more exact the reproduction of the conditions of 
reality, the better the art. 

At one moment he says that, if the representa- 
tion lasts two hours, the dramatic action ought 
to be the same length, that the resemblance may 
be perfect. If, however, the action cannot with 
due regard to probability be compressed into two 
hours, he would allow it to run to four or six or 
ten hours, but not much beyond the twenty-four. 
Might it not have occurred to him that long before 
the extreme limit of twenty-four or thirty hours 
was reached, the principle of a lifelike imitation of 
reality would have been surrendered? No sooner, 
however, has he enunciated the rule than his 
instincts as a poet get the upper hand, and he 
writes: ‘ Above all I would leave the length of the 
action to the imagination of the hearers, and never 
determine the time, if the subject does not require 
it.’. . . ‘ What need is there to mark at the opening 
of the play that the sun is rising, that it is noon at 
the third act, and sunset at the end of the last ?’ 

Dacier’ disputes the view that the ‘single 
revolution of the sun’ means a day of twenty-four 
hours. He holds it to be monstrous and against 

1 Dacier on Aristotle's Postics ch. v. note 21, Trans, (London 
1705) | 
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common sense; ‘it would ruin the verisimilitude.’ 
He fixes twelve hours as the extreme limit of the 
dramatic action, but these may be either in the 
night or in the day, or half in one and half in the 
other., In the perfect tragedy —and here he 
agrees with Corneille—the time of the action and 
of the representation should coincide. He roundly 
asserts that this was an indispensable law of Greek 
tragedy,? though this statement is afterwards 
qualified. If, owing to the nature of the subject, 
the poet cannot observe the rule of strict equiva- 
lence, he may have recourse to ‘ verisimilitude’ ; 
and this is stated to be the Aristotelian principle: 
‘Aristotle supplied the defect of necessity by 
probability.’* Thus the law of the εἰκός and 
ἀναγκαῖον in the Poetics degenerates into a device, 
which may lead the audience to imagine that the 
scene on the stage is a facsimile of real life. The 
fallacious principle that the dramatic imitation is 
meant to be in some sense a deception‘ is at the 


1 Cp. D’Aubignac’s translation of ἣ μικρὸν ἐξαλλάττειν͵ ‘ou de 
changer un peu ce temps,’ ¢« to change from day to night or from 
night to day. 

2 Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 14. 

3 7b. note 18. Here the ἀναγκαῖον of Aristotle becomes the 
exact equivalence of the time of the action with the time of the 
representation: the εἰκός becomes the verisimilitude which in 
default of such equivalence ‘will cheat the audience, who will not 
pry so narrowly, as to mind what is behind the scenes, provided 
there be nothing too extravagant,’ 

4 ‘Tt is falee that any representation is mistaken for reality ; 
: τ 
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basis of all these strange reasonings as to the possible 
equivalence between real and imaginary time. The 
idea exists in Corneille! It is pushed to its 
extreme by Dacier and Batteux. Even Voltaire 
commits himself to the absurd position that ‘if 
the poet represents a conspiracy and makes the 
action to last fourteen days, he must account to me 
for all that takes place in those fourteen days.’ * 
Unity of .Place was generally held to follow as 
a corollary from Unity of Time.’ Corneille, the 


that any dramatic fable, in its materiality, was ever credible, or for 
@ single moment was ever credited.’ Dr. Johnson, Preface to 
Shakespeare, 


1 With regard to Unity of Place Corneille says: ‘Cela 
aiderait ἃ tromper l’auditeur, qui ne voyant rien qui lui marquat 
la diversité des lieux, ne s’en apercevrait pas, ἃ moins d'une 
reflexion malicieuse et eritique, dont il y en a peu qui soient 
capables’ (Disc. iii.). 

2 So Dacier on Poetics ch. xviii. note 3; ‘Mr. Corneille is 
satisfied that the audience should know why the actors go out of 
the place where the scene is laid; but he does not think it 
necessary to know what they do during the intervals, neither‘ that 
"tis required that the actors should do anything during the 
intervals, but is persuaded that they may sleep then, if they please, 
and not break the continuity of the action. We find just the 
contrary according to Aristotle’s principles, and that it ceases to be 
a tragedy when ’tis eo, for this would certainly ruin all the prob- 
ability, if the andience did not know what the actors were doing 
during the intervals; and if the actors have nothing to do, pray 
what does the audience stay for? ‘tis very odd to expect the 
sequel of an action, when the actors have nothing more to do, and 
to be interested in a thing, which the actors are so little concerned 
in, that they may go to sleep.’ It is needless to say, there is not a 
trace of all this in Aristotle, 

8 Voltaire derives it from Unity of Action on the strangely 
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first French poet who rigorously observes the rule, 
admits that he finds no such precept in Aristotle.’ 
In defending it he is driven to desperate shifts, 
which end in a kind of compromise. He points out 
that the moderns are met by a difficulty the ancients 
did not encounter. The Greeks could make their 
kings meet and speak in public. In France spch 
a familiarity was impossible; royal personages 
could not be brought forth from the seclusion of 
their chambers; nor could private confidences be 
exchanged anywhere but in the private apartments 
of the several characters. He would, therefore, 
admit some extension of the rule. He would 
allow a change of scene, provided that the action 
represented took place within a single town, and 
that the scene was not shifted in the same act. 
Again, the place must be alluded to only under its 
general name—Paris, Rome, or the like—and the 
stage decoration must remain unaltered so far as 
this local area is concerned. 


illogical ground that ‘no one action can go on in several places at 
once. But surely a single action can go on in several places 
successively. 

1 Others who had never read the Poetics were not slow to 
assert that all the Unities are there enjoined. Frederick the 
Great (on German Literature) ridicules the plays of Shakespeare as 
ridiculous farces, worthy of the savages of Canada; they offend 
againet all the rules of the stage. ‘For these rules are not 
arbitrary; you will find them in the Poetics of Aristotle, where 
Unity of Place, Unity of Time, and Unity of Interest are pre- 
cribed as the only means of making tragedy interesting.’ 
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Such were the anxious and minute contrivances 
which a great poet devised to enable the imagination 
to do its proper work. The principle, as Batteux 
_ carefully explained, was that if the scene of the 
action is changed while the spectator remains in 
one place, he will be reminded that he is assisting 
at an unreal performance ; the imitation will be so 

far defective. 
Far better—we feel—in the interests of the 
dramatic art was the practice of the Shakesperian 
theatre,—the bare stage without movable scenery, 
and the frank surrender of all attempt to cheat the 
senses, The poet simply invoked the aid of the 
imagination to carry his hearers through space and 
time ; to 
‘ digest 
The abuse of distance, . . .’ 
‘jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass.’ 


The problem of the ‘ Unities’ cannot, indeed, 
have presented itself to Aristotle in its modern 
lights. But even if he had known what was to be 
written on the subject, he would, doubtless, have 
taken his stand no less decisively on the funda- 
mental Unity of Action, and refrained from laying - 
down any binding rules for change of scene or lapse 
of time. If Unity of Action is preserved, the 
other Unities will take care of themselves, Unity 


aE 
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of Action is indeed in danger of being impaired by 
marked discontinuity of place or time. There are 
Spanish dramas in which the hero is born in Act i., 
and appears again on the scene as an old man at the 
close of the play. The missing spaces are almost of 
necessity filled in by the undramatic expedient of 
narrating what has occurred in the intervals. Yet 
even here all depends on the art of the dramatist. 
Years may elapse between successive acts without 
the unity being destroyed, as we see from The 
Winter's Tale. 

After all, the drama is not possible without a 
certain idealisation of place and time. If the poet 
has once succeeded in transporting us to a far-off 
land and a distant age—to ancient Rome or Athens 
—we are not inclined to quarrel with him as to the 
number of hours or days over which the dramatic 
action extends. We do not ask at the end of each 
act, what the hour is by poet’s time; and, should 
we seek to discover it from indications in the play, 
our curiosity will for the most part be baffled. 
There is no calendar for such a reckoning, no table 
of equivalent hours in the real and the ideal world. 
It is part of the poet's art to make us forget all 
time; and, if in his company we lose count of 
months and years, we do not cry out against the 
impossibility. For, on the one hand, the imagina- 
tion is not to be cheated by puerile devices into 
the belief that its world is the world of reality: 
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on the other, we can hardly place any limit on the 
demands to which it will respond, if only these 
demands are made by one who knows how. Shake- 
speare deals freely, and as he will, with place and 
time ; yet he is generally nearer to the doctrine of 
the Poetics than those who fancied they wrote in 
strict accordance with the rules of that treatise. 
French poets and writers on aesthetics did not 
derive their dramatic rules directly from the Greek 
models on which the Poetics of Aristotle are based. 
The genius of Rome was more congenial to them 
than that of Greece. Seneca, rather than Aeschylus 
or Sophocles, was the teacher of Corneille and Racine, 
and even Molitre’s comedy was powerfully affected — 
by Plautus and Terence. The French, having learnt 
their three Unities from Roman writers, then sought 
to discover for them Aristotelian authority. They 
committed a further and graver error. Instead of 
resting the minor Unities of Time and Place on 
Unity of Action, they subordinated Unity of Action 
to the observance of the other rules. The result 
not unfrequently was to compress into a space of 
twelve or twenty-four hours a crowded sequence of 
incidents and a series of mental conflicts, which 
needed a fuller development. The natural course 
of the action was cut short, and the inner con- 
sistency of character violated. A similar result 
followed from the scrupulous precautions taken 
to avoid a change of scene. The characters, in- 


om 
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stead of finding their way to the place where 
dramatic motives would have taken them, were 
compelled to go elsewhere, lest they should violate 
the Unities. The external rule was thus observed, 
but at the cost of that inward logic of character 
and events, which is prescribed by the Poetics. 
The failures and successes of the modern stage alike 
prove the truth of the Aristotelian principle, that 
Unity of Action is the higher and controlling law of 
the drama. The Unities of Time and Place, so far 
as they can claim any artistic importance, are of 
secondary and purely derivative value. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE IDEAL TRAGIC HERO 


Wirn the exception of the definition of tragedy 
itself, probably no passage in the Poetics has given 
rise to so much criticism as the description of the 
ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. The qualities requisite 
to such a character are here deduced from the 
primary fact that the function of tragedy is to 
produce the katharsis of pity and fear; pity being 
felt for a person who, if ποὺ wholly innocent, 
meets with suffering beyond _his..deserts; fear 


being awakened when the sufferer is a man of like — 


nature with ourselves.’ Tragic character must be 
‘exhibited through the medium of a plot which has 
_the capacity of giving full satisfaction to these 
emotions. Certain types, therefore, of character 
and certain forms of catastrophe are at once 
excluded, as failing either in whole or in part to 


produce the tragic effect. 
In the first place, the spectacle of a man 


1 See pp. 239-241. 
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eminently good* undergoing the change from pros- 
perous to adverse fortune awakens neither pity nor 
fear. It shocks or repels us (μιαρόν ἐστιν). Next, 


and utterly devoid of tragic quality, is the repre- 


sentation of the bad man who experiences the 
contrary change from distress to prosperity. Pity 
and fear are here alike wanting. Even the sense 
of justice (τὸ φιλάνθρωπον) 18 unsatisfied. The 
impression left by such a spectacle is, indeed, the 
exact opposite of ἔλεος, ‘pity’: it is that which 
the Greeks denoted by νέμεσις, the righteous anger 
or moral indignation excited by undeserved good 


1 The ἐσιεικής of Poet. xiii. 2 is from the context to be identified 
with ὁ dpery διαφέρων καὶ δικαιοσύνῃ of § 3. 

* Vahlen here (ch. xiii. 2) takes τὸ φιλάνθρωπον in its ordinary 
eense, as human sympathy with suffering, even if the suffering be 
deserved. But the comparison of ch. xviii. 6 suggests a more 
special meaning. The outwitting of the clever rogue and the 
defeat of the brave villain are there given as instances of τὸ 
φιλάνθρωπον. It appears to denote that which gratifies the moral 
sense, which produces a feeling of satisfied justice. So it is taken 
by Zeller, Susemihl] and others. Properly it is a sympathetic 
human feeling; and this may be evoked either by the sight of 
suffering (merited or unmerited), or by the punishment of the evil- 
doer. In Rhet, ii 9. 1386 Ὁ 26 sympathy with unmerited suffer- 
ing—namely, ¢Xcos—has as ite other side the sense of satisfaction 
over merited misfortune—what is here called τὸ φιλάνθρωπον. ὁ 
μὲν yap λνπούμενος ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀναξίως κακοπραγοῦσιν ἡσθήσεται ἣ 
ἄλνπος ὅσται ἐπὶ τοῖς ἐναντίως κακοπραγοῦσιν᾽ οἷον τοὺς πατρο- 
λοίας καὶ μιαιφόνους, ὅταν τύχωσι τιμωρίας, οὐδεὶς ἂν λνπηθεΐη 
χρηστός" δεῖ γὰρ χαίρειν ἐπὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις. 

With φιλάνθρωπον ‘satisfying to human feeling’ may be com- 
pared the later use of the word (common ¢g. in Plutarch), of 
‘ pleasing,’ ‘ gratifying,’ in a more general way. 
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fortune.’ Again, there is the overthrow of the 
utter villain (ὁ σφόδρα swornpés),—a catastrophe 
that satisfies the moral sense, but is lacking in the 
higher and distinctively tragic qualities. Lastly, 
Aristotle mentions the case which in his view 
answers all the requirements of art. It is that of 
a man who morally stands midway between the 
two extremes. He is not eminently good or just, 
though he leans to the side of goodness.? He is 
involved in misfortune, not, however, as the result 
of deliberate vice, but through some t flaw of 
character or fatal-eeror-tt conduct” He is, more 
vover;—illustrioms iii rank and fortune; the chief 
motive, no doubt, for this requirement being that 
the signal nature of the catastrophe may be more 
strikingly exhibited. 

Another possiblg case remains, though it is not 
amoig those here \enumerated. The good man 
may be represented as passing from adversity to . 
prosperity. On Aristotle's principles this would 
fail to produce the proper tragic effect ; for, though 
in the course of the action we may be profoundly 
moved by the spectacle of threatened ruin, the 


1 Rhet. ii, 9.1386 b 9, ἀντίκειται δὲ τῷ ἐλεεῖν μάλιστα μὲν ὃ 
καλοῦσι νεμεσᾶν" τῷ γὰρ λυπεῖσθαι iwi ταῖς ἀναξίαις xaxo- 
: ἀντικείμενόν ἐστι τρόπον τινὰ καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἦθους 
~ Β Peet. xiii. 4, βελτίονος μᾶλλον ἣ χείρονοι. 
 ,Μ 8. Post, xiii. 3, μήτε διὰ κακίαν καὶ μοχθηρίαν μεταβάλλων εἰς 
Ἴ ΤΥ ἀστυχίων ἀλλὰ δ᾽ ἀμερτίαν τινά ον τὰ ata 
δι᾿ dpapriay μεγάλην. — 
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total impression is alien to tragedy. The ‘happy 
ending, frequent as it is in Greek and in all 
dramatic literature, comes under the same general 
censure as attaches to a plot with a double thread 
of interest, and a double catastrophe,—prosperity 
for the good, misfortune for the bad.’ Aristotle 


observes that ‘owing to the weakness of the 


audience’ a play so constructed generally passes 
as the best.* The effect is that of τὸ φιλάνθρωπον 


δ Ped. xili. 7, Sevrépa δ᾽ ἡ πρώτη λεγομένη ὑπὸ τινῶν ἐστιν 
[σύστασις] ἡ διπλῆν τε τὴν σύστασιν ἔχουσα, κάθατερ ἡ 'ἸΟδύσσεια, 
καὶ τελεντῶσα ἐξ ἐναντίας τοῦς βελτίοσι καὶ χείροσιν. 

2 Th. δοκεῖ δὲ εἶναι πρώτη διὰ τὴν τῶν θεάτρων ἀσθένειαν. Cp. 
Twining ii. 116, ‘Chaucer’s monk had the true Arietotelic ides of 

— 
Tragedie is to eayn a certain storie, 
As olde books maken us memorie, 
Of him that stood in great prosperitee, 
And is yfallen out of high degree 
In to miserie, and endeth wretchedly. 
But the knight and the host were among the θεαταὶ ἀσθενεῖς : 
οὶ quod the knight, good sire, no more of this; 
That ye have said is right ynough ywis, 
And mochel more ; for litel heviness 
Is right enough to mochel folk, I gesse. 
I say for me, it is a gret disese, - 
Wher as men have ben in gret welth and ese, 
To heren of hir soden fall, alas ! 
And the contrary is joye and gret solas, 
As when a man has ben in poure estat, 
And climbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 
And ther abideth in prosperitee ; 
Swiche thing is gladeom, as it thinketh me, 
And of swiche thing were goodly for to telle.’ 
The Aristotelian visw is maintained in Spectater No. 40, Tatler 


apn ee ae ᾿ 
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above mentioned: reward and punishment are in 
exact correspondence with desert. He himself 
regards the pleasure hence derived as proper 
rather to comedy, where all discords are reconciled, 
the bitterest foes part as friends, ‘no one slays or 


No. 88, On the other hand cp. Dryden, Preface to Spanish Friar : 
‘It is not so easy a business to make a tragedy end happily; for 
"tis more difficult to save than it is to kill. The dagger and the 
cup of poison are always in readiness, but to bring the action to 
the last extremity, and then by probable means to recover all, will - 
require the art and judgment of a writer and cost him many a 
pang in the performance.’ 
Dr. Johneon gives expression to the extreme view of ‘ poetical 
, justice’ in his criticism of King Lear (Vol. ii. 164—5), ‘Shak- 
. speare has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to perish in a just cause, 
contrary to the natural idea of justice, to the hope of the reader, 
and what is yet more strange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet this 
conduct is justified by the Spectator, who blames Tate for giving 
Cordelia succees and happiness in his alteration, and declares that, 
in his opinion, the tragedy has lost half its beauty. Dennis has 
remarked, whether justly or not, that to secure the favourable 
reception of Cato, the town was poisoned with much false and 
abominable criticism, and that endeavours had been used to discredit 
and decry poetical justice, A play in which the wicked prosper, 
and the virtuous miscarry, may doubtless be good, because it is a 
just representation of the events of human life: but since all 
reasonable beings naturally love justice, 1 cannot easily be per- 
suaded, that the observation of justice makes a play worse ; or that 
if other excellencies are equal, the audience will not always rise the 
better pleased for the triumph of persecuted virtue, In the . 
present case the public has decided. Cordelia from the time of: 
Tate has always retired with victory and felicity. And if my 
sensations could add anything to the general suffrage, I might relate, 
I was many years ago so shocked by Cordelia’s death, that I know . 
not whether I ever endured; again to read the last scenes of the 
play till I undertook to revise them as an editor’. 
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is slain’ :’——or, as Goethe in a similar context puts 
it, ‘no one dies, every one is married.’ | 
The stress laid in this chapter on the unhappy 
sndiig- the ἘΠῚ τὸ the striking phrase in which 
Euripides, with all his faults of dramatic structure, 
is pronounced to be ‘still the most tragic of 
poets.’* The saying must be read along with 


1 Poet, xiii. 8. Cp. Schol. onjEurip. Orest. p. 347 (Dind), ἡ 
κατάληξις τῆς τραγῳδίας ἣ εἰς θρῆνον ἢ εἰς πάθος καταλύει, ἡ δὲ 
τῆς κωμῳδίας εἰς σπονδὰς καὶ διαλλαγάς, ὅθεν ὁρᾶται τόδε τὸ 
δρᾶμα κωμικῇ καταλήξει χρησάμενον" διαλλαγαὶ γὰρ πρὸς Met 
λαον καὶ ᾿Ορέστην. Arg. to Alcest. p. 87. 9 (Dind.), τὸ δὲ δρᾶμά 
ἐστι σατυρικώτερον, ὅτι εἰς Χαρὰν καὶ ἡδονὴν καταστρέφει" παρὰ 
τοῖς τραγικοῖς ἐκβάλλεται ὡς ἀνοίκεια τῆς τραγικῆς ποιήσεως ὅ 

τε '᾽Ορώτης καὶ ἡ “AAnnons ὡς ἐκ συμφορᾶς μὲν ἀρχόμενα, εἰς 
εὐδαιμονίαν δὲ καὶ χαρὰν λήξαντα. ὅὄστι δὲ μᾶλλον κωμῳδίας 
ἐχόμενα. 

2 Poet. xiii. 6, ὁ Εὐριπίδης εἰ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα μὴ εὖ οἰκονομεῖ 
ἀλλὰ τραγικώτατός γε τῶν ποιητῶν φαίνεται. The praise is 
here further limited by the consideration that the effectiveness of 
his tragedies depends on stage representation and on good acting: 
ἐπὶ γὰρ τῶν σκηνῶν καὶ τῶν ἀγώνων τραγικώταται αἱ τοιαῦται 
φαίνονται, ἂν κατορθωθῶσιν. 

The ‘ powerful tragic effect’ on the stage (τραγικώταται φαίνον- 
ται, τραγικώτατός γε φαίνεται) is a serious reservation for Aristotle 
to make, for he requires a good tragedy to produce ite proper effect 
merely by reading, ch. xiv. 1. See Susemihl (Introd. p. 29), who 
also compares the use of τραγικός in a somewhat restricted sense 
in the two other passages where it occurs in the Poetics,—xiv. 7, 
τό τε γὰρ μιαρὸν ἔχει καὶ ov τραγικόν" ἀπαθὲς γάρ (where τρα- 
γικόν implies tragic disaster), and xviii. 5 (applied to Agathon) 
τραγικὸν γὰρ τοῦτο καὶ φιλάνθρωπον. Its limitation in the latter 
passage is very remarkable in connexion with φιλάνθρωπον. The 
discomfiture of the wicked man, there spoken of, does not answer 
to the true tragic idea; it merely ‘satisfies the moral sense’; 20 
that τραγικόν can hardly mean much more than strikingly 
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certain limiting expressions in the context, and 
in other passages of the Poetics. But whatever 
deductions may have to be made from the force of 
the phrase, the estimate of Euripides here given is 
directly connected’ by Aristotle with the preference 
of the poet for the true tragic ending. 

Reverting now to the several types of excluded 
characters, we may consider Aristotle's conclusions 
more in detail. First, the ἐπιεικής or perfectly 
blameless character is deemed unfit to be a tragic | 
hero on the ground that wholly unmerited suffer- 
ing causes repulsion, not fear or pity. Why, we 
may ask, not pity? Surely we feel pity for one 
who is in the highest sense ἀνάξιος, an innocent 
sufferer. In reply it has been sometimes said that 
such persons themselves despise the pain of suffer- 
ing; they enjoy so much inward consolation that 
they have no need of our sympathy. ‘Si vis me 
flere dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.’ This may 
appear a cynical reflection, though it can be so 
put as to convey a real truth. The pity we feel 
for outward misfortune may be sunk in our 
admiration for the courage with which it is borne. 


dramatic. In ch. xiii. 6 the chief thought is the pathetic and 
moving power of Euripides. Cp. Probl. xviii, 6. 10, διὰ τί ἡ 
παρακαταλογὴ ἐν ταῖς ᾧδαῖς τραγικόν; where παθητικόν in the 
next line is used as an equivalent In Plat, Rep. x. 602 B, τούς re 
τῆς τραγικῆς ποιήσεω: ἁπτομένους ἐν ἰαμβείοις καὶ ἐν Gres, the 
ee ee ee ee ee gee 
_ 2 Post, xiii. 6, διὸ καὶ κιτιλ. 
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Aristotle’s answer, however, would probably be 
different. He too would say that pity is expelled 
by a stronger feeling; as in the Rhetoric ‘terror 
tends to drive out pity.’ But the mention here 
of τὸ μιαρόν suggests that the sense of outraged 
justice would displace the softer emotions. Lessing, 
agreeing with Aristotle on the main point, takes 
occasion to enforce his own favourite theory— 
not Aristotelian—which attributes a direct moral 
purpose to tragedy. He speaks of the ‘mere 
thought in itself so terrible, that there should be 
human beings who can be wretched without any 
guilt of their own.’* 

The unqualified rejection of such a theme as un- 
suited to tragedy may well surprise us. Aristotle 
had not to go beyond the Greek stage to find a 
guiltless heroine whose death does not shock the 
moral sense. Nothing but a misplaced ingenuity, or 
a resolve at all costs to import a moral lesson into 
the drama, can discover in Antigone any fault or 
failing which entailed on her suffering as its due 
penalty. She was so placed that she had to 
choose between contending duties; but who can 
doubt that she chose aright? She sacrificed the 
lower duty to the higher; and if, in so doing, her 
conduct fell short of formal perfection, the defect 
lay in the inherent one-sidedness of all human 


1 Rhet. ii. 8, 1386 a 33. 
2 Lessing Hamb, Dram, Trans. (Bohn) p. 435. 
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action in an imperfect world. Hers was a ‘sinless 
crime, Ὁ nor could Aristotle on his own principles 
call her other than ἐπιεικής, ‘good’ in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

Yet his reluctance to admit a perfect eon 
to the place of the protagonist has been almost 
justified by the history of the tragic drama, Such 
a character has been rarely chosen, and still more 
rarely has been successful. But .the reason 
assigned in this passage does not appear to be 
the true one. Blameless goodness has seldom the 
quality needed to make it dramatically interesting. 
It wants the motive power which leads to decisive 
acts of will, which impels others to action and 
produces a collision of forces. Dramatic character 
implies some self-assertive energy. It is not a 
rounded or perfect whole; it realises itself within 
a limited sphere, and presses forward passionately 
in a single direction. It has generally a touch 
of egotism, by which it exercises a controlling 
influence over circumstances or over the wills of 
minor characters that are grouped around it, 
Goodness, on the other hand, with its unselfish, 
its self-effacing tendency, is apt to be immobile and 
uncombative. In refusing to strike back it brings 
the action to a standstill, Even where it has no 
lack of strong initiative, its impersonal ardour in 
the cause of right has not the same dramatic 

Soph. Ant. 74, ὅσια πανουργήσασ᾽. 
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fascination as the spectacle of human weakness or 
passion, doing battle with the fate it has brought 
upon itself. 

Mazzini conceived the idea of a new drama in 
which man shall no longer appear as a rebel 
against the laws of existence, or the victim of 
an external struggle with his own nature, but as 
the ally of Providence, co-operating with the 
powers of good in that secular conflict whose drama 
is the history of the world. We may doubt 
whether such a drama can in the true sense be 
tragic. The death of the martyr—of the hero who 
leads a forlorn hope—of the benefactor of mankind 
who bears suffering with unflinching fortitude, and 
through suffering achieves moral victory—fills us 
with emotions of wonder and admiration; but it 
can hardly produce the thrill of fear or tragic awe, 
which Aristotle rightly felt to be an indispensable 
factor in true tragedy.’ The reason perhaps is 
that tragedy, in its pure idea, shows us a mortal 
will engaged in an unequal struggle with destiny, 
whether that destiny be represented by the forces 
within or without the mind. The conflict reaches 
its tragic issue when the individual perishes, but 
through his ruin the disturbed order of the world 
is restored and the moral forces re-assert their 

1 Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragédie) objects to banishing 
martyrs from the stage, and adduces his own Polyeucte in suppost 
of his view—a very doubtful example, 

U 
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sway. The death of the martyr presents to us 
not the defeat, but the victory of the individual ; 
the issue of a conflict in which the individual is 
ranged on the same side as the higher powers, and 
the sense of suffering consequently lost in that of 
moral triumph. 

The next case is that of the bad man who is 
raised from adverse to prosperous fortune. This, 
says Aristotle, is most alien to the spirit of tragedy. | 
No one will dispute the observation ; though we 
cannot adopt Dacier’s reason for accepting it. 
‘There is nothing more opposed to the refining 
of the passions than the prosperity of the wicked ; 
instead of correcting, it nourishes and strengthens 
them ; for who would take the trouble to get rid 
of his vices, if they made him happy?’! Good 
fortune following upon a course of bad actions is 
frequent enough in life; none the less it is to be 
rigorously excluded from tragic and, indeed, from 
all art. It may excite a lively sense of impending 
terror, though even this is denied by Aristotle. 
It certainly awakens no pity, and—we may add 
with Aristotle—it offends the sense of justice. 
᾿ Even granting that art must touch us through 
our aesthetic sensibility, and has nothing directly 
to do with the sense of justice, the aesthetic effect 
itself will be one of pain and disquiet; the 
doubt and disturbance which arise from the 

3 Dacier on Peet. ch. xiii. Trans, (London 1705). 
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spectacle of real life will be reproduced and. 
perhaps intensified. In the drama our view of 
the universe needs to be harmonised, not confused ; 
we expect to find the connexion of cause and effect 
in a form that satisfies the rational faculty.. To 
suspend the operation of the moral law by the 
triumph of wickedness is to introduce the reign of 
caprice or blind chance, 

The overthrow of signal villainy is next set 
aside by Aristotle as unsuited to tragedy,—in 
spite, as he expressly says, of the satisfaction it 
offers to the moral sense. We cannot feel pity 
when the suffering is deserved ; we cannot feel fear 
when the sufferer is so far removed in nature from 
ourselves. Here again the judgment of Aristotle, 
if tested by concrete examples, receives on the 
whole striking confirmation. Yet this is precisely 
one of the cases where the inadequacy of his rules 
is most apparent. The limitation of view arises 
from applying a purely ethical instead of an 
aesthetic standard to dramatic character. Crime 
as crime has, it is true, no place in art; it is 
common, it is ugly. But crime may be presented 
in another light. Wickedness on a grand scale, 
resolute and intellectual, may raise the criminal 
above the commonplace and invest him with a 
sort of dignity. There is something terrible and 
sublime in mere will-power working its evil way, 
dominating its surroundings, with a superhuman 


- 
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energy. The wreck of such power excites in us a 
certain tragic sympathy; not indeed the genuine 
pity which is inspired by unmerited suffering, but 
a sense of loss and regret over the waste or misuse 
of gifts so splendid. 

It needs, however, the genius of a Shakespeare 
to portray this potent and commanding villainy. 
It was a perilous task to concentrate the whole 
interest of a play round a character such as 
Richard III; and we may doubt whether Shake- 
speare himself would have ventured on it in the 
maturer period of his genius. The ancient drama 
offers nothing comparable to this great experiment 
—no such embodiment of an entirely depraved will, 
loveless and unhuman, fashioning all things with 
relentless adaptation to its own ends, yet stand- 
ing sufficiently aloof from life to jest over it with 
savage humour. The wickedness of Richard III 
is on a different level from that of Iago, In 
Iago we have no heroic criminal, but a plotter of 
ἃ meaner order, in whom the faculty of intrigue 
amounts almost tu genius; coldly diabolical, more 
malignant even than Richard, and delighting in evil 
for its own sake. Richard, equally devoid of moral 
scruple, and glorying in his ‘naked villainy,’ is yet 
ἃ prince with royal purposes and an insight into 
affairs. His masterpieces of crime are forged by 
intellect and carried out with artistic finish and 
completeness. The moral. sense is kept half in 
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abeyance up to the close of such a drama. The 
badness of the man is almost lost in the sense of 
power. Tragic pity there cannot be for the 
protagonist ; hardly even for his victims: terror 
and grandeur leave little room for any gentler 
feelings. , 

There is a certain ‘contradiction, Schiller ob- 
serves,’ ‘ between the aesthetic and the moral judg- 
ment.’ ‘Theft, for example, is a thing absolutely 
base . . . it is always an indelible brand stamped 
upon the thief, and aesthetically speaking he will 
always remain a base object. On this point taste 
is even less forgiving than morality, and its tribunal 
is more severe, . . . According to this view a man — 
who robs would always be an object to be rejected 
by the poet who wishes to present serious pictures. 
But suppose this man is at the same time a murderer, 
' he is even more to be condemned than before by the 
moral law. But in the aesthetic judgment he is 
raised one degree higher. . . . He who abases 
himself by a vile action can to a certain extent be 
raised by a crime, and can be thus reinstated in our 
aesthetic estimation. . . . In presence of a deep and 
- horrible crime we no longer think of the quality but 
of the awful consequences of the action. . . . Directly 
we begin to tremble, all the delicacies of taste are 
reduced to silence. . . . In a word, the base element 
disappears in the terrible.’ 

1 Schiller’s Acsthetionl Besays, p. 251 (Bell and Sons). 
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Aristotle does not appear to have been alive to 
this effect of art. Still it must not be inferred from 
this passage, nor again from ch. xv.,' that all artistic 
portraiture of moral depravity is forbidden. The 
Menelaus of Euripides is twice cited as an example of 
character ‘ gratuitously bad,’ * a phrase which implies 
that there may be a badness that is required by the 
dramatic motive and the structure of a play.* It 
will fall under the wider law which demands the 
light and shade of contrasted characters,—characters 
either standing out against one another in strong 
relief, or each forming the complement of the other. 
᾿ Thus we have such pairs as Antigone and Ismene, 
Odysseus and Neoptolemus, Lear and Gloucester, 
Hamlet and Laertius, Brutus and Antony. The 
principle once admitted will allow of the utmost 
divergence of ethical type. Aristotle admits the 
principle, but in a cursory and parenthetic manner, 
nor does he seem to have been aware of its range 
and significance. 

We now come to the ideal protagonist of tragedy, 
as sketched in this chapter. He is composed οὗ. 
mixed elements, by no means supremely good, but 
a man ‘like ourselves’ (ὅμοιο), The expression, if 
taken alone, might seem to describe a person of 
mediocre virtue and average powers. But Aristotle 
must not be read in detached sections; and the 
comparison of ch. ii. and ch. xv. with our passage 

| | Pod. xv. 1-8, 8. * Poet. xv. 5, xxv.19. . ὃ See p. 311. 
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shows us that this character, while it has its basis 
in reality, transcends it by a certain moral eleva- ' 
tion.’ We could wish that Aristotle had gone further 
and said explicitly, that in power, even more than — 
in virtue, the tragic hero must be raised above 
the ordinary level; that he must possess a deeper 
vein of feeling, or heightened powers of intellec 
or will; that the morally trivial, rather than the 
morally bad, is fatal to tragic effect. As it is, we 
arrive at the result that the tragic hero is a man 
of noble nature, like ourselves in elemental feelings 
and emotions; idealised, indeed, but with so large 
a share of our common humanity as to enlist our 
eager interest and sympathy. He falls from a posi- 
tion of lofty eminence ; and the disaster that wrecks 
his life may be traced not to deliberate wickedness, 
but to some great error or frailty. . 
This last expression is not free from difficulty, 
and has been variously interpreted. The word 
ἁμαρτία by usage admits of various shades of mean- 
ing. As asynonym of ἁμάρτημα and as applied to 
a single act, it denotes an error due to inadequate 
knowledge of particular circumstances. According 
to strict usage we should add the qualification, that 
the circumstances are such as might have been 
known.’ Thus it would cover any error of judg- 


1 See p. 317. 
3 Eth. Nic, v. & 1135 Ὁ 16, ὅταν μὲν οὖν παραλόγως ἡ βλάβη 
γένηται, ἀτύχημα᾽ ὅταν δὲ μὴ παραλόγως, ἄνεν δὲ κακίας, ἁμάρτημα 
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ment arising from a hasty or careless view of the 
special case; an error which in some degree is 
morally culpable, as it might have been avoided. 
Error of this kind has the highest claim to pity or 
consideration. But ἁμαρτία is also more laxly 
applied to an error due to unavoidable ignorance, 
for which the more proper term is ἀτύχημα, ‘ mis- 
fortune.’ In either case, however, the error is 
unintentional ; it arises from want of knowledge ; 
and its moral quality will depend on whether the 
individual is himself responsible for his ignorance. 
Distinct from this, but still limited in its re- 
ference to a single act, is the moral ἁμαρτία proper, 
ἃ fault or error where the act is conscious and inten- 


tional, but not deliberate. Such are acts committed 
in anger or passion.° 
(ἁμαρτάνει μὲν γὰρ ὅταν ἡ ἀρχὴ ἐν αὐτῷ ἢ τῆς αἰτίας, ἀτυχεῖ δ᾽ 
ὅταν ἔξωθεν)" ὅταν δὲ εἰδὼς μὲν μὴ προβονλεύσας δέ, ἀδίκημα. 
Cp. Rhet. i 18. 1374 Ὁ 6. 

1 Eth. Ne. iii. 8. 1110 Ὁ 88, ἡ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα (ἄγνοια), ἐν οἷς 
καὶ περὶ ἃ ἡ πράξις" ἐν τούτοις γὰρ καὶ ἔλεος καὶ συγγνώμη ὁ 
γὰρ τούτων τι ἀγνοῶν ἀκουσίως πράττει. iii. 1. 1109 Ὁ 823, ἐπὶ 
δὲ τοῖς ἀκουσίοις συγγνώμης (γινομένηφ). 

3 In Eth. Nic. v. 8. 1135 Ὁ 18 τὰ per’ ἀγνοίας ἁμαρτήματα 
include (a) @ ἀγνοῶν τις πράττει -α ἁμαρτήματα proper, (Ὁ) ἃ δι’ 
ἄγνοιάν τις πράττει = ἀτυχήματα. 

8 In Ζιλ, Nic. v. 8. 1186 Ὁ 22 such an act is called an ἀδέκημα, 
but the agent is not ἄδικος: ταῦτα γὰρ βλάπτοντες καὶ duaprd- 
vovres ἀδικοῦσι μέν, καὶ ἀδικήματά ἐστιν, ov μέντοι πω ἄδικοι διὰ 
ταῦτα οὐδὲ πονηροί. . . . διὸ καλῶς τὰ ἐκ θυμοῦ οὐκ ἐκ προνοίας 
κρίνεται. But in Eth. Nic, iii. 1.1110 Ὁ 6 the man who acts in 
anger or drunkenness acts ἀγνοῶν or οὐκ εἰδώς, though not δι’ 
ἄγνοιαν : the acta, therefore, are ἁμαρτήματα. ᾿ 
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Lastly, the word may denote a defect of character, 
distinct on the one hand froni an isolated error or’ 
fault, and, on the other, from the vice which has its 
seat in a depraved will. This use, though rarer, is 
still Aristotelian." Under this head would be in- 
cluded any human frailty or moral weakness, a flaw 
of character that is not tainted by a vicious purpose. 
In our passage, if we had to choose definitely between 
these three meanings, we should be disposed to take 
the word in the last sense, on the ground that in the 
context it is brought into relation with other words 
of purely moral significance, words moreover which 
describe not an isolated act,” but a more permanent 
state. 

On the other hand, there are many indications 
in the Poetics that the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles is Aristotle’s ideal play. Now Oedipus, 
though of a hasty and impulsive temperament, 
with something too of proud self-assertion, cannot, 
broadly speaking, be said to have owed his ruin 
to any striking moral defect. His character was 
not the determining factor in his fortunes. He, if 

? Thus ἁμαρτία is opposed to κακία: Eth. Nic. vi. 6. 2. 1148 
0 3, ἡ μὲν γὰρ ἀκρασία ψέγεται. οὐχ ὡς ἁμαρτία μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ὡς κακία τις ἢ ἁτλῶς οὖσα ἢ κατά τι μέρας. But ἁμαρτία is 
sometimes used loosely as ἃ euphemistic phrase for the vicious state 
of the ἄδικοι who act from ἡ καθόλον ἅγνοια or} ἐν τῇ προαιρέσει 


ἄγνοια : Eth, Nic. iii, 1.1110 Ὁ 14, διὰ τὴν τοιαύτην 
ἄδικοι καὶ ὅλως κακοὶ γίνονται. 


3. Pod, xiii. 8, ὁ μήτε ἀρετῇ διαφέρων καὶ δικαιοσύνῃ, μήτε διὰ 
κακίαν καὶ μοχθηρίαν μεταβάλλων εἰς τὴν δυστνχίαν. 
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any man, was in a genuine sense the victim of 
circumstances. In slaying Laius he was probably 
in some degree morally culpable. But the act 
was done certainly after provocation, and possibly 
in self-defence.! His life was a chain of errors, 
the moet fatal of all being the marriage with his 
mother. All minor acts of ignorance culminated 
here; and yet it was a purely unconscious offence 
to which no kind of blame attached. If Oedipus 
is the person who suggested to Aristotle the 
formula of this chapter, we can hardly limit the 
word to its moral meaning, as marking either a 
defect of character or a single passionate or 
inconsiderate act. ἁμαρτία may well include the 
three meanings above mentioned, which in English 
cannot be covered by a single term.* The larger 
sense, if it may be assumed, will add to the 
profound significance of Aristotle's remark. A 
single great error, whether morally culpable or 
not ; a single great defect in a-character otherwise 
noble,—each and all of these may carry with them 
the tragic issues of life and death. 

ὃ Ομ. Col. 993. 

3 For ἁμαρτία, ἁμαρτάνω in successive lines shifting from the 
sense of voluntary to involuntary wrong-doing, cp. Qed, Ooi. 
μὰ ἐπεὶ καθ᾽ αὑτόν γ᾽ οὐκ ἂν ἐξεύροις ἐμοὶ 

ἁμαρτίας ὄνειδος οὐδέν, ἀνθ᾽ ὅτον 

τάδ᾽ εἰς ἐμαντὸν τοὺς ἐμούς θ᾽ ἡμάρτανον. 
The first ἁμαρτία is ἃ conscious sin which might have brought 
on him involuntary guilt as a divinely-sent expiation. 
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In any case no sharp distinction can be drawn 
between moral and purely intellectual error, least " 
of all by a philosopher who laid as much stress 
as Aristotle did on right knowledge as an element 
in conduct. A moral error easily shades off into 
a mere defect of judgment. But that mere defect 
may work as potently as crime. Good intentions 
do not make actions right. The lofty disinterested- 
ness of Brutus cannot atone for his want of practical 
insight. In the scheme of the universe a wholly 
unconscious error violates the law of perfection ; it 
disturbs the moral order of the world. . Distinctions 
of motive—the moral guilt or purity of the agent 
—are not here in question. So too in tragedy 
those are doomed who innocently err no less than 
those who sin consciously. Nay, the tragic irony 
sometimes lies precisely herein, that owing to some 
inherent frailty or flaw—it may be human short- 
sightedness, it may be some error of blood or 
Judgment—the very virtues of a man hurry him 
forward to his ruin. Othello in the modern drama, 
Oedipus in the ancient—widely as they differ in 
moral guilt—are the two most conspicuous examples 
of ruin wrought by characters, noble indeed, but 
not without defects, acting in the dark, and, as it 
seemed, for the best. 

We should probably be putting too great a 
_ pressure on the words of Aristotle and should go 
beyond his intention, if we sought to include under 
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the rule of ch. xiii. such a character as Macbeth. 
Still the thought of our passage lends itself easily 
to this enlargement of the meaning. Macbeth 
does not start with criminal purpose. In its 
original quality his nature was not devoid of 
nobility. But with him the ἁμαρτία, the primal 
defect, is the taint of ambition, which under the 
promptings of a stronger character than his own 
and a more vivid imagination works in him as a 
subtle poison. In a case such as this, tragic fear 
is heightened into awe, as we trace the growth of 
ἃ mastering passion, which beginning in a fault 
or frailty enlarges itself in its successive stages, — 
till the first false step has issued in crime, ‘and 
crime has engendered fresh crime. It is of the 
essence of a great tragedy to bring together the 
beginning and the end; to show the one implicit 
in the other. The intervening process disappears ; 
the causal chain so unites the whole that the first 
ἁμαρτία bears the weight of the tragic result. 
Aristotle's theory of the tragic character has - 
suggested two divergent lines of criticism. On 
the one hand it is urged, that the rule δι᾽ ἁμαρτίαν 
leaves no room for a ‘true tragic collision.’ The 
fate of the hero is determined by forces outside 
the control of the human will. <A mere error, due 
.to the inherent limitations of man’s faculties, 
brings ruin, Thus, it is said, the highest form of 
tragedy in which character is destiny, is at once 
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excluded. Nothing is left but the drama of an 
external fate. : 

This objection assumes that the tragic ἁμαρτία 
is in truth no more than an ἀτύχημα, a mere 
accident, a misadventure, the circumstances being 
such that reason and foresight are unavailing. 
Now, even if the word, as here used, were 80 
limited, a collision of forces such as is essential 
to the drama would not be wanting. If a man is 
so placed that he is at war with the forces outside 
him—either the forces of the universe, the fixed 
conditions of existence, the inevitable laws of life, 
which constitute ‘Fate’; or the forces that reside 
in other wills that cross and thwart his own—the 
result may be a tragic conflict. The ancient drama 
is chiefly, though by no means exclusively, the 
representation of a conflict thus unwittingly begun, 
however much purpose may be involved in its 
later stages. The spectacle of ἃ man struggling 
with his fate affords ample scope for the display 
of will-power and ethical qualities. The Oed:pus 
Tyrannus portrays a tragic conflict none the less 
moving because the original error which leads to 
the catastrophe springs from the necessary blindness 
and infirmity of human nature, 

But if we yield the main contention of these 
critics, and admit that a ‘true tragic collision’ is 
one in which character and passion determine 
destiny ; in which the individual knowingly enters 
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on a conflict where the forces enlisted on either 
side are chiefly moral forces, Aristotle’s phrase, if 
we have rightly interpreted it, will still include 
the most interesting and significant of such cases. 
The great frailty will then be a moral frailty. 
The resulting collision will in general be one of 
two kinds, Either the individual from levity or 
passion violates a known right, encroaches on a 
sphere not his own, and provokes a conflict which 
reacts on his character and culminates in tragic 
disaster: or the collision will be one between 


internal moral forces, the scene of the conflict’ . 


being the heart of man. Hence we get the 
struggles of conscience, the wavering purpose, 
the divided will,—dramatic motives rarely found 
in the older Greek tragedians, but which with 
Euripides entered into the domain of the drama, 
and thenceforth held an assured place. The 
objection, therefore, to this extent appears to be 
invalid. At the same time, as already indicated, 
Aristotle’s doctrine is in a measure defective. — 
It fails to take account of two exceptional types 
of tragedy,—that which exhibits the antagonism 
between ἃ pure will and a disjointed world, or 
between a grand but criminal purpose, and the 
higher moral forces with which it is confronted. 
Another class of critics have been reluctant 
under any circumstances to disallow the authority - 
᾿ of Aristotle. It was gravely observed by Roger 


oun 
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Bacon that ‘Aristotle hath the same authority in 
philosophy that the Apostle Paul hath in divinity.’ 
After the Renaissance the general intellectual 
sovereignty already wielded by Aristotle was 
extended, especially in France, to the whole field 
of literature. Every well constructed tragedy, 
ancient or modern, was supposed to square with 
the rules of the Poetics. Where the facts of 
literary history refused to adjust themselves to the 
text, the meaning of the text was strained or 
explained away, till the original rules were not un- 
frequently forced to bear the very sense they were 
designed to exclude. So far was the infallibility of 
Aristotle carried that on one occasion Dacier makes 
short work with an Italian commentator, who had 
ventured to find an inconsistency between a passage 
of the Poetics and the words of Holy Writ. He 
brushes the objection aside with a simple reductio 
ad absurdum. ‘As if Divinity and the Holy’ 
Scriptures could ever be contrary to the sentiments 
of Nature on which Aristotle founds his judgments.’* 
Methods of interpretation were applied to the 
Poetics with which we are more familiar in Biblical 
criticism. The words of Aristotle were explained 
and defended by just those expedients that have 
been resorted to in support of the verbal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. 

Corneille was one of the adepts in the art of 

. Ὁ Dacier on Arist. Poot. Note 1 ch. xiii. Trans, 
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adding glosses and saving clauses to the Aristotelian 
text. Though he has left many luminous statements 
of the principles of poetry, his work as an expositor 
is too often inspired by the desire to reconcile 
Aristotelian rules with plays of his own, which had 
been written before he had become acquainted 
with the Poetics. A single instance—one of those 
quoted by Lessing—will show his easy method of 
harmonising difficulties. Character, we are told in 
the Poetics (ch. xv.), must be χρηστά, ‘ good’ :— 
the word can bear no other than the moral mean- 
ing. Corneille, seeing that this requirement, taken 
rigidly, would condemn a large number of admirable 
plays, surmises that what Aristotle demands is 
‘the brilliant or elevated character of a virtuous 
or criminal habit.’' He instances his own Cleopatra, 
a heroine who is ‘extremely wicked’; ‘there is no 
murder from which she shrinks.’ ‘But all her 
crimes are connected with a certain grandeur of 
soul, which has in it something so elevated, that 
while we condemn her actions, we must still admire © 
the source whence they flow.’ 

In itself this criticism is on the right track; 
but not as an explanation of the Aristotelian 
χρηστὰ ἤθη. It is what Aristotle ought to have 
said, not what he says. As Lessing observes,’ 
Aristotle's ‘ goodness’ must on this view be ‘of a. 

1 Corneille, Discours i: Du Potme Dramatique. 
3 Lessing Hamb. Dram. Trans, (Bohn) p. 437. 
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sort that agrees. with moral badness as well as with 
moral goodness.’ In a similar spirit of mistaken , 
loyalty to Aristotle, and in similar defiance of 
linguistic usage, other commentators, — Bossu, 
Dacier, Metastasio— persuaded themselves that 
χρηστὰ ἤθη could mean ‘well marked’ characters, 
in this way rescuing the word from its objection- 
able moral limitations. Lessing here, while 
avoiding these errors of interpretation and retain- Ὁ 
ing the plain meaning of the words, does so .on 
grounds which are wholly un-Aristotelian. ‘Cor- 
neille,’ he says, ‘could not have had a more 
pernicious idea’ than that vice may be ennobled 
by aesthetic treatment. ‘If we carry it out there 
is an end to all truth, and all delusion, to all moral 
benefit of tragedy. .. . What folly to desire to 
deter by the unhappy consequences of vice if we 
conceal its inner ugliness.’ He is still under 
the influence of his great assumption, that the 
immediate business of tragedy is to make men 
better. 

There is another method by which the authority 
of Aristotle has been vindicated. Plays have been 
brought into harmony with his supposed rules at 
the cost of manifest violence done to the poems - 
themselves. Shakespeare has not escaped this vice 
of interpretation. Gervinus, dominated, as it 
would seem, by the idea of a moral ἁμαρτία, is 


inclined to find some culpable error wherever 
: x 
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there is tragic ruin. Such an error is proved to 
be the cause, or partial cause, of the misfortune 
that ensues not merely to the protagonist, but also 
to the subordinate dramatic characters. He dis- 
covers a ‘poetic justice’ in the death of Duncan, 
whose unwary security led him to accept the 
hospitality of Macbeth; in the death of Cordelia, 
whose want of ‘wise and prudent foresight’ places 
her in contrast with Edgar, and justifies the 
difference between her fate and his; in the death © 
of Desdemona, who is guilty of ‘dangerous inter- 
cession on behalf of Cassio,’ and ‘falls into sin 
through innocence and goodness.’ 

Setting aside these strange perversions of 
criticism, we may well believe that Aristotle 
would have felt some surprise at being assumed to 
have laid down a binding code of poetical rules — 
for all time and place. The contrast is, indeed, a 
curious one between his own tentative manner and 
the dogmatic conclusions based on what he has 
written. He feels his way, he tacitly corrects or . 
supplements what he has previously said; with a 
careless ease he throws out suggestions, without 
guarding against misconception. He little thought 
of the far-reaching meaning that would one day be - 
attached to each stray utterance. It is not merely 
the fragmentary form of the Poetics and the gaps 
and errors in the text that should warn us against 
straining the significance of isolated expressions. 
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Aristotle's own manner is allusive and incomplete. 
He does not write with the fear of other critics 
before his eyes. He assumes an audience already 
familiar with the general drift of his thought, able 
to fill in what is unsaid and to place his rules in 
proper light and perspective. 

In this very chapter he proposes at the outset 
to sketch the plan of the edeal tragedy.’ It is of 
the type technically known in the Poetics as ‘com- 
plicated ’ {πεπλεγμένη), not simple (ἁπλῆ). Though 
the change of fortune is mentioned only in general 
terms, it would appear to be of the specific kind 
called περιπέτεια, that is, a sudden reversal of 
fortune brought about by the very means which 
seemed adapted to produce the contrary effect; as 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus the expected means of 
proving the king’s innocence becomes, by the 
irony of events, the most convincing proof of 
his guilt.* Much misconception might have been 
avoided had it been noted that Aristotle is here 
concerned not with what is good in tragic art, but 
what is best; he is describing the ideal tragedy, 
with the ideal hero to correspond. The way in 
which other types of plot and character are dis- 
missed is, no doubt, too sweeping, too summary, 
and partakes of the same exaggeration as certain 
remarks in ch. vi. about the subordinate place of 

1 Post, xiii. 1, τὴν σύνθεσιν . .. τῆς καλλίστης τραγῳδίας. 


2 Pod. xi. 1. 
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character in the drama.’ It is, however, a feature 
of Aristotle's manner, especially in his more 
popular treatises, to set aside the less preferred of — 
two alternatives in words which imply unqualified 
rejection. The ideal tragedy, as here sketched by 
him, is one which will excite pity and fear in no 
ordinary combination, but these two emotions 
heightened to their utmost capacity under the 
conditions of the most perfect art. We cannot 
infer that he would condemn as utterly bad all 
that did not come up to these requirements. 
There may be an inferior, but still an interesting 
tragedy, in which the union of the terrible and the 
pathetic does not answer to the full tragic idea. 
The play will fall short—so Aristotle would pro- 
bably say—in a greater or less degree of perfection, 
but it does not cease to be tragedy. 

When due weight has been given to these con- 
siderations, the formula here proposed for the 
character of the tragic hero will still remain incom- 
plete and inadequate. Yet—as is often the case . 
with Aristotle's sayings—it contains a profound 
truth, and a capacity for adaptation beyond what 
was immediately present to the mind of the writer. 
He insists.on the conditions above specified as 
requisite, if we would merge our own personality 
in the creation of the poet. No ‘faultily faultless’ 
hero, any more than a consummate villain, can 

1 See p. 318. 
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inspire 80 vital a sympathy as the hero whose 
weakness and whose strength alike bring him 
within the range of our common humanity. 
Modern literature, and above all the Shake- 
sperian drama, while proving that the formula 
of Aristotle is too rigid, have also revealed new 
meanings in the idea of the tragic ἁμαρτία. Its 
dramatic possibilities have been enlarged and 
deepened. In Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, 
Coriolanus, we have the ruin of noble natures 
through some defect of character. In infinitely 
various ways it has been shown that the most 
dramatic of motives is the process by which a 
frailty, or flaw of nature, grows and expands till it 
culminates in tragic disaster. 


CHAPTER IX 
PLOT AND CHARACTER IN TRAGEDY 


Or the six elements into which Aristotle analyses 
a tragedy,’ plot (μῦθος) holds the first place. 
Next in order is placed éthos (#@os), and then | 
dsanoia (διάνοια). Each of these terms needs 
some explanation. 

Plot in the drama is the artistic equivalent of 
‘action’ in real life.* We have already observed * 
that ‘action’ (xpaéfs) in Aristotle is not a purely 
external act, but an inward process which works 
outward, the expression of a man’s rational person- 
ality. Sometimes it is used for ‘action’ or ‘doing’ 
in its strict and limited sense; sometimes for that — 
side of right conduct (εὐπραξία) in which doing is 
only an element, though the most important. 
Again, it can denote ‘faring’ as well as doing: 
hence, in the drama, where ‘action’ is represented 
by the plot, it must include outward fortune and 


1 Post, vi, Sys, μελοποιία, λέξις, μῦθος, ἦθος, διάνοια. 
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misfortune (εὐτυχία and δυστυχία. Again, it is 
used by Aristotle of the processes of the mental 
life;* and lastly, in some contexts it is almost 
| synonymous with πάθη. 

The πρᾶξις of the drama has primary reference 
to that kind of action which, while springing from 
the inward power of will, manifests itself in 
external doing. The very word ‘drama’ indicates 
this idea. The verb (δρᾶν), from which the noun 
comes, is the strongest of the words used to 
express the notion of doing; it marks an activity 
exhibited in outward and energetic form.* In the 
drama the characters are not described, they enact 
their own story and so reveal themselves, We 
know them not from what we are told of them, 
but by what we see them do before our eyes. 
Without action in this sense, a poem would be not 
a bad drama, but no drama at all. The form 
might be epic or lyric, it would not be dramatic. 

But this does not exhaust the idea of πρᾶξις as 


1 Pol, iv, (vii) 3. 1886 Ὁ 16, ἀλλὰ τὸν πρακτικὸν (βίον) οὐκ 
ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι πρὸς érépous, καθάπερ οἴονταί τινες, οὐδὲ τὰς 
διανοίας εἶναι μόνον ταύτας πρακτικὰς τὰς τῶν ἀποβαινόντων 
χάριν γινομένας ἐκ τοῦ πράττειν, ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον τὰς 
αὐτοτελεῖς καὶ τὰς αὑτῶν ἕνεκεν θεωρίας καὶ διανοήσεις. ἡ γὰρ 
εὐπραξία τέλος, Gore καὶ πρᾶξίς τις" μάλιστα δὲ πράττειν λέγομεν 
κυρίως καὶ τῶν ἐξωτερικῶν πράξεων τοὺς ταῖς διανοίαις ἀρχιτέκ- 
τονας. 

3 δρώντων καὶ οὐ δι᾽ ἀταγγελίας are the words of the definition 
of tragedy. Cp. the frequent antithesis of Spay and πάσχειν, and 
the adj. δραστήριος. 
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understood by Aristotle. Among the reasons he 
gives for the preeminent place assigned to the 
plot, one is of fundamental importance. Tragedy, 
he explains, is an imitation of an action, which is 
an image of human life,—of its supreme welfare or 
misery ; that highest welfare itself consisting in a 
mode of action, not in a mere quality of mind !— 
in a form of moral energy or activity, which has 
ἃ profoundly inward as well as an outward side. 
The plot or πρᾶξις of the drama reproduces this 
most significant mode of action; it does not stop 
short at strenuous doing. Still less is it a repre- 
sentation of purely outward fortune or misfortune. 
The words used by Aristotle are not μέμησις evri- 
χίας καὶ δυστυχίας, but μέμησις . . . εὐδαιμονίας καὶ 
κακοδαιμονίας. The former phrase would be too 
external, too apparently superficial to sum up the 
essence and meaning of a tragedy as a whole, though 
it is through the outward turns of fortune that the 
catastrophe is brought about ; these are the medium 
by which the inner sense of the action is revealed. _ 
The plot, then, contains the kernel of that 


1 Post, vi. 9, ἡ γὰρ τραγῳδία plunois ἐστιν οὐκ ἀνθρώπων 
ἀλλὰ πράξεως καὶ βίον καὶ εὐδαιμονίας «καὶ κακοδαιμονίας, ἡ 
δὲ εὐδαιμονία» καὶ ἡ κακοδαιμονία ἐν πράξει ἐστὶν καὶ τὸ τέλος 
πρᾶξίς τις ἐστίν, οὐ ποιότης. With the last words cp, Pol, ἐν. (vii. 
3. 1325 b 21 (quoted note 1, p. 311): Phys, ii. 6. 197 Ὁ 8, διὸ καὶ 
ἀνάγκη wept τὰ πρακτὰ εἶναι τὴν riyny’ σημεῖον δ᾽ ὅτι δοκεῖ 
ἥτοι ταὐτὸν εἶναι τῇ εὐδαιμονίᾳ ἡ εὐτυχία ἢ ἐγγύς, ἡ δ᾽ εὐδαιμονία 
πρᾶξίς τιξ᾽ εὐπραξία γάρ. 
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‘action’ which it is the business of tragedy to — 
represent. The word ‘action,’ as is evident from 
what has been said, requires to be interpreted with 
much latitude of meaning. It embraces not only 
the deeds, the incidents, the situations, but also 
the mental processes, and the motives which under- 
lie the outward events or which result from them. 
It is the compendious expression for all these forces 
working together towards a definite end. 

Next we come to éthos and dsanota. In their 
aesthetic application these present some difficulties. 
Aristotle appears, indeed, to bestow unusual pains 
on elucidating their meaning, for he gives at least 
two definitions or interpretations of each in ch. VL, 
which again are supplemented by the observations 
of ch, xv. regarding éthos, and of ch. xix. regard- 
ing diana.’ Yet a clear and consistent view 


1 It may be worth while bringing together these definitions. 
The dramatic ἦθος is defined in 

(Ὁ Pos. vi. 6, τὰ δὲ ἤθη (λέγω), καθ᾽ ὃ ποιούς τινας εἶναί 
φαμεν τοὺς πράττοντας : cp, vi 10, εἰσὶν δὲ κατὰ μὲν 
τὰ ἤθη ποιοί τινες. These passages are both somewhat 
inconsistent with vi. δ, where the character of persons 
(ποιοί reves) is said to be determined not by ἦθος alone, 
but by ἦθος and διάνοια. 

(ii) Poet. vi. 17, ἔστιν δὲ ἦθος μὲν τὸ τοιοῦτον ὃ δηλοῖ τὴν 
προαίρεσιν, ὁποῖά τις ἐν οἷς οὐκ ὅστι δῆλον ἢ προαιρεῖται 
ἢ φεύγει" διόπερ οὐκ ἔχουσιν ἦθος τῶν λόγων ἐν οἷς 
μηδ᾽ ὅλως dor ὅ τι προαιρεῖται ἢ φεύγει ὁ λέγων. In 
this context the reference is to the dramatic λόγοι which 
express (a) ἦθος, (Ὁ) διάνοιαν. Cp. the rule for rhetorical 
λόγοι in PBhet. iii, 16. 1417 a 16, ἠθικὴν δὲ χρὴ τὴν 
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cannot be extracted from ch. vi. in the form in 
which we have it; and this fact, taken in con- 
junction with the multiplicity of definitions, has 
afforded some ground for suspecting that there 
may be both omissions and interpolations in the 
text. In what follows we will confine ourselves to 


διήγησιν εἶναι. ὄσται δὲ τοῦτο, ἂν εἰδῶμεν τί ἦθος 
. ποιεῖ, ἕν μὲν δὴ τὸ προαίρεσιν δηλοῦν, ποιὸν δὲ τὸ ἦθος 
τῷ ποιὰν ταύτην ἡ δὲ προαίρεσις ποιὰ τῷ τέλει. 

(iii) Poet. χν. 1, where ἦθος is a manifestation of moral purpose, 
and is expressed either by λόγος or πρᾶξις: des δὲ ἦθος 
μὲν ἐὰν ὥσπερ ἐλέχθη ποιῇ φανερὸν ὁ λόγος ἢ ἡ πρᾶξις 

wpoalperiy τινα [ἦ], χρηστὸν δὲ ἐὰν χρηστήν. 

(On the different uses οἵ ἦθος in the Rhterts, ere Cones Intro- 

duction pp. 108 ff) 

The dramatic διάνοια is thus explained :— 

(Ὁ Post, vi. 6, διάνοιαν δέ, ἐν ὅσοις λέγοντες ἀποδεικνύασίν τι 
ἢ καὶ ἀποφαίνονται γνώμην. A γνώμη is a general 
maxim, and ἀποφαίνεσθαι, ‘enunciate,’ a verb. prop. in 
connexion with it, So καθόλον τι ἀποφαίνονται in § 17. 
A γνώμη, though usually a moral maxim, exhibits διάνοια 
rather than ἦθος, probably because it is thought of as the 
starting-point or conclusion of an argument. See the use 
of γνῶμαι in Rhet. ii, 21, as rhetorical enthymemes. 
There (1395 b 14), however, they are ssid to give an 
ethical character to speeches. 

Gi) Poet. vi. 16, τρέτον δὲ ἡ διάνοια. τοῦτο δέ ἐστιν τὸ λέγειν 
δύνασθαι τὰ ἐνόντα καὶ τὰ ἁρμόττοντα. 

vi. 17, διάνοια δέ, ἐν οἷς ἀποδεικνύουσί τι ὡς ὅστιν ἢ 
ὡς οὐκ ὅστιν ἣ καθόλον τι ἀποφαίνονται. 

(ἰδ xix. 1-8, Gore δὲ κατὰ τὴν διάνοιαν ταῦτα, ὅσα ὑπὸ τοῦ 
λόγον δεῖ παρασκενασθῆναι. μέρη δὲ τούτων τό τε 
ἀποδεικνύναι καὶ τὸ λύειν κιτιλ, Here the διάνοια that is 
manifested in dramatic λόγοι is brought within the 
domain of Rhetoric (τὰ μὲν οὖν περὶ τὴν διάνοιαν ἐν τοῖς 
περὶ ῥητορικῆς κείσθωλ 
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certain broad conclusions, though even these may , 
not all pass unchallenged. 

The term éthos is generally translated ‘character,’ 
and in many contexts this is its natural English 
equivalent. But if we would speak of character in 
its widest sense, as including all that reveals a 
man’s personal and inner self — his intellectual 
powers no less than the will and the emotions— 
we go beyond the meaning of the Aristotelian 
é&hos. In the Poetics, éthos and dianoia are each 
one side of character ; they are two distinct factors 
which unite to constitute the concrete and living 
person. Character in its most comprehensive 
sense depends on these two elements, which, again, 
are declared to be the causes of action, and to 
determine its quality: thos, as explained by 
Aristotle, is the moral element in character. It 
reveals a certain state or direction of the will. It 
is an expression of moral purpose, of the permanent 
disposition and tendencies, the tone and sentiment 
of the individual. Dano is the thought, the 
intellectual element, which is implied in all rational 
conduct, through which alone éhos can find out- 


1 Pod. vi. δ, πράττεται δὲ ὑπὸ τινῶν πραττόντων, οὖς ἀνάγκη 
ποιούς τινας εἶναι κατά τε τὸ ἦθος καὶ τὴν διάνοιαν, διὰ γὰρ 
τούτων καὶ τὰς πράξεις εἶναί φαμεν words τινας, πέφυκεν δὲ αἰτίας 
δύο τῶν πράξεων εἶναι, διάνοιαν καὶ ἦθος. . . Cp. Eth. Nic. vi. 8. 
1139 a 84, εὐπραξία γὰρ καὶ τὸ ἐναντίον ἐν πράξει ἄνευ διανοίας 
καὶ ἦθονς οὐκ dori. But in Post. vi. 6 and 10 it is more 
loosely said that we are ποιοί τινες κατὰ τὰ ἤθη. = 
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ward expression, and which is separable from éthos 
only by a process of abstraction. 

When we pass to the dramatic éthos and dianoia, 
we find that éhos reveals itself both in the speeches 
and actions of the dramatic characters in a manner 
corresponding to the twofold manifestation of éhos 
in real life.t But we observe with surprise that 
éthos as revealed in action is. but lightly touched 
on. Still more surprising is it that though dianowe 
in real life is stated to be one of the two causes 
of action, there is no express recognition of it as 
similarly manifested in the drama.* The reason of. 


1 Note 1 p. 313, Bosanquet in his acute observations on plot | 
and character-drawing (History of Aesthetic pp. 10 ff.) argues against 
ἦθος being taken to mean ‘character in the sense in which 
character is understood to-day, to be the object of artistic portraiture 
in Shakespeare or Thackeray.’ The remarks in the text bear out 
this contention, though from another point of view. It is more 
difficult to agree entirely with his view that ἦθος in the Poetics 
is something merely ‘typical and generic,’ ‘as we say good or bad 
character,’ a certain type of disposition or moral temperament 
without the more individual traits. We may indeed readily admit 
that the subtlety and delicacy of modern character-drawing did not 
present themselves to Aristotle’s mind: more simple and elementary 
qualities formed the basis of dramatic character as he understood 
it. But it appears pretty certain that he thought of individual 
portraiture, and not merely of the delineation of a moral type. 
This seems to follow if only from the rules about τὰ ἤθη in ch, xv., 
especially from the requirement that the law of necessity or prob- 
ability, prescribed for the plot, shall apply aleo to the speeches 
and’actions of the dramatic persons (§§ 5-6). This inner rationality 
surely demands ἃ strong basis of individual character. 

8 It is true that in Poet, xix. 3 διάνοια is exhibited in the 
plot as well as in the dramatic λόγοι. But the διάνοια thus 
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the omission may possibly be that action is treated 


in the Poetics as a separate and independent ' 


element of tragedy, and kept distinct as far as 
possible from the other elements. This is, indeed, 
one of the inconveniencies arising from the highly 
analytic method of Aristotle in dealing with the 
organic parts of an artistic whole, as also with the 
phenomena of life. It is a method that tends 
to divert our attention from the interlacing union 
of the parts and from their final synthesis. Be the 
cause what it may, explicit mention is made in 
our text of the dramatic dianota as embodied only 
in speech, not in action. 

In the dramatic dialogue, the persons who con- 
verse do not discuss abstract truth such as the 
problems of mathematics ;’ they desire to explain 
their own doings, and to influence others. The two 


revealed is the mind of the poet, not of the dramatic characters. 


It is the thought, the idea, that underlies the incidents. Certain - 


eficcts have to be produced, certain emotions awakened. The plot 
must be so shaped as to carry its message and meaning without 
the aid of verbal exposition, The pity and fear the poet desires to 
excite are conveyed by the inner structure of the story, and more 
eloquently than by any speeches: the course of the action bears 
the impress of the poet’s thought (cp. xiv. 1, τοῦτο ἐν τοῖς πράγ- 
μασιν éurownréov), The events have, as we might eay, a ‘logic’ 
of their own, a meaning, a purpose, which gives to the play its 
central unity. 

1 Op. Post. vi. 17, διόπερ οὐκ ἔχουσιν ἦθος τῶν λόγων ἐν οἷς 
μηδ᾽ ὅλως ὅστιν ὅ τι προαιρεῖται ἢ φεύγει ὃ λέγων, with Rhet, iii. 
16, 1417 a 19, διὰ τοῦτο οὐκ dxourw οἱ rues: λόγοι ἤθη 
ὅτι οὐδὲ εἰρολιρον ιν, 
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elements, éthos and dianoia, may indeed be found 
‘side by side in one and the same discourse; but 
_ even so, there is an appreciable difference between 
them. Wherever moral choice, or a determination 
of the will is manifested, there éhos appears.' 
Under dsanota are included the intellectual re- 
flections of the speaker; the proof of his own 
statements, the disproof of those of his opponents, 
his general maxims concerning life and conduct, 
as elicited by the action, and forming part of a 
train of reasoning. The emphasis laid by Aristotle 
on this dialectical dranoia is doubtless connected 
with the decisive influence exercised by political 
debate and forensic pleading on the Greek theatre, 
the ἀγών of the ecclesia or of the law courts being 
reproduced in the ἀγών of the drama. 

The eager insistence with which Aristotle main- 
tains the subordination of éthos to plot* leads him 
into a certain exaggeration of statement. The two 
elements are set against one another in sharp and 
impossible antithesis, ‘ Without actionthere cannot . 

.) Inferior writers attempted, it would seem, to make ethical 
monologues take the place of ἃ well constructed plot. Poet. vi. 12, 
ἕτι ἐάν τις ἐφεξῆς On ῥήσεις ἠθικὰς καὶ λέξει καὶ διανοίᾳ εὖ πεποιή- 
μένας, ov ποιήσει ὃ ἣν τῆς τραγῳδίας ἔργον. Cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
268 C—269 A, where such ῥήσεις are reckoned among τὰ πρὸ 
τραγῳδίας, ‘the preliminaries of tragedy,’ not as τὰ τραγικά, 

3 Post. vi. 10, οὔκουν ὅπως τὰ ἤθη μιμήσωνται πράττουσιν, 
ἀλλὰ τὰ ἤθη συμπκαραλαμβάνουσιν διὰ τὰς πράξεις : vi 15, 
ὅστιν τε (6 μῦθον) μίμησις πράξεως καὶ διὰ ταύτην μάλιστα τῶν 
τρράττοντων. : 
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be a tragedy; there may be without é€hé.’’ This 
- clearly cannot be pressed in a perfectly literal « 
sense. Moral action apart from ethical qualities 
in the agent is a meaningless abstraction, as also 
are ethical qualities without action. In life they 
must exist together, being two sides of one concrete 
reality. What is probably intended to be conveyed 
is, that there may be a tragedy without the 
individual portraiture of moral character. The 
persons may be mere types or marked only by class 
characteristics, lacking in those distinctive qualities 
out of which dramatic action grows. There cannot, 
on the other hand, be a tragedy without some kind 
of connected scheme of incident and situation—in 
a word, without a more or less unified ‘action.’ 
The illustration from painting in ch. vi. 15, which 
has been subjected to some strained interpretations, 
throws further light on the reason why éthos holds 
ἃ position subsidiary to the plot or action. ‘The 
most beautiful colours laid on confusedly will not 
give as much pleasure as the chalk outline of a 
portrait.’* Here the outlined sketch corresponds 
to the outline of plot. Ethos divorced from plot 


1 Post, vi. 11, ὅτι dvev μὲν πράξεως οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο τραγῳδία, 
dvev δὲ ἠθῶν γένοιτ᾽ ἄν. There is some degree of exaggeration 
also in the following sentence, al γὰρ τῶν νέων τῶν πλείστων 
. ἀήθεις τραγῳδίαι εἰσίν, and again in § 11, ἡ δὲ Ζεύξιδος γραφὴ 
οὐδὲν ἔχει θος. 

2 Pod. vi. 15, εἰ γάρ τις ἐναλείψειε τοῖς καλλίστοις φαρμά- 
κοιξ χύδην, οὐκ ἂν ὁμοίως εὐφράνειεν καὶ λενκογραφήσας εἰκόνα. 
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is like a daub of beautiful colour, which apart from 
form gives little pleasure. The plot is the ground- 
‘ work, the design, through the medium of which 
éthos derives its meaning and dramatic value. 

The whole gist of the argument is finally summed 
up thus: ‘The plot is the first principle and as it 
were the soul of the tragedy.’’ The analogy here 
indicated goes deeper than might at once be apparent 
from the English words. The precise point of the 
comparison depends on the relation in which the 
soul stands to the body in the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy.* A play is a kind of living organism. Its 
animating principle is the plot. As in the animal 
and vegetable world the soul or principle of life is 
the primary and moving force, the ἀρχή from which 
the development of the organism proceeds, so it is 
with the plot in tragedy.* Round this nucleus the 

1 Pod. vi. 14, ἀρχὴ μὲν οὖν καὶ οἷον ψυχὴ ὁ μῦθος τῆς 
τραγῳδίας. 

3 See De Anim. ii. 4. 416 Ὁ 7-21, where the soul is explained 
to be the efficient cause, the formal cause, and the final cause of 
the body. ; 

8 The constant use of συνιστάναι in the biological treatises of 
Aristotle should be compared with ite meaning in the Poetics as 
applied to the formation and organic structure of a tragedy. De 
Gen. Anim. ii. 1. 733 Ὁ 20, ἧς (γονῆς) εἰσελθούσης τὰ (ya συν- 
ἔσταται καὶ λαμβάνει τὴν οἰκείαν μορφήν. ii. 4. 189 Ὁ 33, ὅταν 
δὲ συστῇ τὸ κύημα ἤδη. . .. iii. 2. 763 Ὁ 8, γίγνεται τροφὴ τοῖς 
συνισταμένοις ζῴοις. So σύστασις : de Gen. Anim. ii. 6. 744 b 
28, ἡ μὲν οὖν τῶν ὀστῶν φύσις ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ συστάσει γίγνεται 
τῶν μορίων: cp. de Park, Anim. 646 a 20 sqq. De Caclo ii. 6. 288 
b 16, ὅλη γὰρ ἴσως σύστασις τῶν ζῴων ἐκ τοιούτων συνέστηκεν ἃ 
διαφέρει τοῦς οἰκείοις τόποις. 


—_ 
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parts grow and group themselves. It is the origin 
of movement, the starting-point and basis of the 
play. Without it the play could not exist. It is 
the plot, again, which gives to the play its inner 
meaning and reality, as the soul does to the body. 
To the plot we look in order to learn what the play 
means; here lies its essence, its true significance. 
Lastly, the plot is ‘the end of the tragedy ᾿ as well 
as the beginning. Through the plot the intention 
of the play is realised. The distinctive emotional 
effect, which the incidents are designed to produce, 
15 inherent in the artistic structure of the whole. 
Above all, it is the plot that contains those re- 
versals of fortune and other decisive moments, 
which most powerfully awake tragic feeling and 

excite the pleasure appropriate to tragedy. 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the primary importance of 
action or plot has been disputed by many modern 
critics, Plot, it is argued, is a mere external frame- 
work designed to illustrate the working of character. 
Character is in thought prior to action and is implied 
in it. Events have no meaning, no interest, except 
so far as they are supposed to proceed from will. 
Action is defined, expressed, interpreted by character. 
The question, however, which this chapter of the 
Poetics raises is not whether one element can in 
logical analysis be shown ultimately to contain the 
other; we have rather to ask which of the two is 

1 Post vi. 10, ὁ μῦθος τέλος τῆς τραγῳδίας, 
Υ 
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the more fundamental as regards the artistic con- 
ception and dramatic structure of a play. We will 
therefore inquire shortly what in its simplest analysis 
is meant by the drama,—what it is that constitutes 
dramatic action. We shall thus be able roughly 
to determine the relation in which the two factors, 
action and character, stand to one another. 

Action, as has been shown, is the first artistic 
necessity of a play, the controlling condition of its 
existence. But mere action is not enough; an 
isolated deed, however terrible, however pathetic, 
has not in it the dramatic quality. Action, to be | 
dramatic, must be exhibited in its development and 
in its results ; it must stand in reciprocal and causal 
relation to certain mental states. We desire to see 
the feelings out of which it grows, the motive force 
of will which carries it to its conclusion ; and, again, 
to trace the effect of the deed accomplished upon 
the mind of the doer,—the emotions there generated 
as they become in turn new factors of action, and as 
they react thereby on the other dramatic characters, 
The drama, therefore, is will or emotion in action. 

Further, the dramatic action forms a complete 
whole : it is a coherent series of events, standing in 
organic relation to one another, and bound together 
by the law of cause and effect. The internal centre, 
the pivot round which the whole system turns, is 
the plot. The characters are dramatic only so far 
as they are grouped round this centre, and work in 
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with the movement of events towards an appointed 
end. Free and self-determined though they are, 
they exercise their freedom within a sphere which 
is prescribed by this primary condition of dramatic 
art. They reveal their personality not in all its 
fulness, but to such an extent as the natural course . 
of the action may require. The situation and the 
circumstances in which they are placed, the other 
wills with which they come into collision, are pre- 
cisely those which are best fitted to search out their 
weak places, to elicit their energy, and exhibit it 
in action. 

But the drama not only implies emotion express- 
ing itself in a complete and significant action and 
tending towards a certain end; it also implies a 
conflict. We may even modify Aristotle's phrase 
and say, that the dramatic conflict, not the mere 
plot, is ‘the soul of the tragedy.’ In every drama 
there is a collision of forces, Man is imprisoned 
within the limits of the actual. Outside him is a 
necessity which restricts his freedom, a superior power 
_ with which his will frequently collides, Again, there 
is the inward discord of his own divided will; and, 
further, the struggle with other human wills which 
obstruct his own. The delineation of character is 
determined by the fact that a dramatic conflict of 
some kind has to be represented, and by the relation 
in which the several antagonistic forces stand to the 
plot asa whole. But while conflict is the soul of the 
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drama, every conflict is not dramatic. In real life, 
as Aristotle points out, all action does not manifest 
itself in external acts; there is a silent activity of 
speculative thought, which in the highest sense may 
be called action, though it never utters itself in deed. 
But the action of the drama cannot ‘consist in an 
inward activity that does not pass beyond the 
region of thought or of emotion. Even where the 
main interest is centred in the internal conflict, this 
conflict, must have its outward as well as its inward 
side: it must manifest itself in individual acts, in 
concrete relations with the world outside; it must 
bring the agent into collision with other personalities. 
We therefore exclude from the province of the drama 
purely mental conflicte—action and reaction within 
the mind itself—such as are the solitary struggles 
of the ascetic, the artist, the thinker. These are 
dramatic only when they are brought into a plot 
which gives them significance, and by which they 
become links in a chain of great events. 

Only certain kinds of character, therefore, are 
capable of dramatic treatment. Character on its 
passive side, character expressing itself in passionate 
emotion and nothing more, is fit for lyrical poetry, 
but not for the drama. As action is the first 
necessity of the drama, so dramatic character has 
in it some vital and spontaneous force, which can 
make and mould circumstances, which sets obstacles 

1 Pol, iv. (vii) 3.1325 b 16-23 (quoted Note 1 p. 311). 
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aside. It is of the battling, energetic type. The 
emotions must harden into will and the will express — 
itself in deed. Much more rarely, as in Hamlet, 
can character become dramatic by an intellectual 
and masterly inactivity, which offers resistance to 
the motives that prompt ordinary men to action. 
Events are then brought about, not by the free 
energy of will, but by acts, as it were, of arrested 
volition, by forces such as operate in the world 
of dreamland. There is in Hamlet a strenuous 
inaction, a not-acting, which is iu itself a form of 
action. Characters such as this are not purely 
passive, they have an originating and resisting 
force of their own.- Most, however, of Shakespeare's 
characters, like the heroes of the Greek drama, are 
strong and dominant natures, they are of a militant 
quality of mind. They put their whole selves, 
their whole force of thinking and of willing, into 
what they do. Nothing is more wonderful than 
the resistless impulse, the magnificent energy of 
will, with which a Macbeth or a Richard III goes 
to meet his doom. 

Plot, then, is not, as is sometimes said, a mere 
external, an accident of the inner life. In the 
action of the drama character is defined and 
revealed. The conception of the plot as a whole 
must be present to the poet's mind prior to the 
execution of the parts; the characters will grow 
and shape themselves in conformity with the main 
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action. In maintaining, however, that plot is the 

_ first essential of the drama, it is not implied that 
the plot must be complicated ; that a difficult skein 
is tangled in order to excite curiosity, and un- 
ravelled again to relieve the feelings so excited. 
Neither in Aeschylus nor in Sophocles has plot 
for its own sake become a motive. Not even in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, where the threads are more 
elaborately tangled and the texture of the plot is 
woven closer than in any other Greek tragedy, is 
dramatic complication an end in itself. The 
normal Greek tragedy is singularly simple in 

' structure. We do not find, as in King Lear, 
and elsewhere in the Shakesperian drama, two 
concurrent actions which are skilfully interwoven 

in order to lead up to a tragic end. Some of the 
greatest Greek plays are not only devoid of in- 
tricate plot, but present an unchanging situation. 
In the Prometheus there is no outward movement, 
the main situation is at the end what it was at 
the beginning: the mental attitude of the hero is © 
fixed and immovable, while a series of interlocutors 
come and go. We see before. us the conflict of 
two superhuman wills, neither of which can yield 

to the other. Yet the dialogue is not mere conversa- 
tion. Each speech of Prometheus is a step in the 
action; each word he utters is equivalent to a 
deed ; it is the authentic voice of will which rises 
“-~- superior to re — The play is action 
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throughout,—action none the less real because it 
consists not in doing, but in suffering. The © 
reproach of want of movement which has been 
brought against the Prometheus has been also 
urged against Milton’s Samson Agonistes. It is ἃ 
drama, says Dr. Johnson, ‘in which the inter- 
mediate parts have neither cause nor consequence, 
neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe.’ Here 
again, however, a somewhat similar criticism is 
applicable. The speeches of Samson form an 
integral part of the action. The will-power which 
utters itself in dialogue is translated into deed, 
and culminates in a tragic catastrophe,.as soon as 
the outward constraints are removed. 

We may admit, then, with Aristotle that plot 
or action is the primary element in the artistic 
structure of the drama. But the case also pre- 
sents another side, which is lightly touched by 
him, and which deserves to be made more prominent. 
Briefly stated it is this. The action which springs 
out of character, and reflects character, alone 
satisfies the higher dramatic conditions. 

Here there is a marked difference between epic 
and dramatic poetry. The epic poem relates a 
great and complete action, which attaches itself to 
the fortunes of a people, or to the destiny of man- 
kind, and which sums up the life of a period. 
The story and the deeds of those who pass across 
its wide canvas are linked with the larger move- 
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ment of which the men themselves are but a part. 
The particular action rests upon forces outside 
itself. The hero is swept into the tide of events. 
The hairbreadth escapes, the surprises, the episodes, 
the marvellous incidents of epic story, only partly — 
depend on the spontaneous energy of the hero. 

The tragic drama, on the other hand, represents 
the destiny of the individual man. Action and 
character are here more closely intertwined. Even 
if the connexion cannot be traced in every detail, 
it is generally manifest when we look to the whole 
tenor of the play. The action is the product of 
the characters and of the circumstances in which 
they are placed. It is but seldom that outward 
circumstances are entirely dominant over the forces 
of the spirit. If it is true that ‘things outward 
do draw the inward quality after them,’ it is no 
less true in tragedy that things inward draw the 
outward after them. The outer and the inner 
world are here in nearer correspondence and 
equivalence than in any other form of poetry. The — 
element of chance is all but eliminated. An inner 
bond of probability or necessity binds events 
together. This inevitable sequence of cause and 
effect is the link that character forges as it ex- 
presses itself in action. A man’s deeds become 
external to him; his character dogs and pursues - 
him as a thing apart. The fate that overtakes the 
hero is no alien thing, but his own self recoiling 


on 
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upon him for good or evil. ‘Man's character, 
as Heraclitus said, ‘is his destiny’ (ἦθος ἀνθρώπῳ. 
δαίμων). To this vital relation between action and 
character is due the artistically compacted plot, 
the central unity of a tragedy. If, as Aristotle 
says, tragedy is a picture of life, it is of life 
rounded off, more complete, more significant, than 
any ordinary human life; revealing in itself the 
eternal law of things, summing up as in a typical 
example the story of human vicissitudes. 

The dissent from Aristotle’s doctrine that plot 
is the primary element in tragedy, is sometimes 
expressed in a modified form. Plot, it is admitted, 
- was the primary element in the ancient drama; 
but, it is urged, the ancient drama was a drama 
of destiny ; it obliterated character, while in the 
modern drama action is subordinate to character. 
Such is the view that De Quincey maintains. 
Man, he says, being the ‘ puppet of fate could not 
with any effect display what we call a character’ ; 
for the will which is ‘ the central pivot of character 
was obliterated, thwarted, cancelled by the dark 
fatalism which brooded over the Grecian stage.’ 
‘Powerful and elaborate character . . . would 
have been wasted, nay would have been defeated 
and interrupted by the blind agencies of fate.’ 
- Hence, as he argues, the Greek drama presents 
grand situations but no complex motives; statu- 


esque groups of tragic figures, but little play 
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of human passion; ‘no struggle internal or ex- 
ternal.’ 

It is strange that the Greeks of all people, 
and Aeschylus of all poets, should have been 
accused of depriving man of free agency and 
making. him the victim of a blind fate. The 
central lesson of the Aeschylean drama is that 
man is the master of his own destiny: nowhere 
is his spiritual freedom more vigorously asserted. 
The retribution which overtakes him is not in- 
flicted at the hands of cruel or jealous powers. It 
is the justice of the gods, who punish him for 
rebellion against their laws. In ancient tragedy, 
the supernatural forces that order man’s outward 
fortunes are, it is true, more visible than in the 
- modern drama, but character is not obliterated, nor 
free personality effaced. The tragic action is no 
mere series of external incidents; it is a struggle 
of moral forces, the resultant of contending wills, 
—though a supreme necessity may guide the 
movement of events to unexpected issues. Plot "Ὁ 
‘does not overpower character; it is the very 
medium through which character is discerned, the 
touchstone by which its powers are tested. 

Yet there is a certain sense in which we may 
say, that the modern drama lays increased stress 
. on the delineation of individual character. On 
the Greek stage the development of character was 
impeded by the unpliable material with which the 
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tragedian had to work. By consecrated usage he 
was confined to a circle of legends whose main Ὁ 
outlines were already fixed. These had come 
down from a remote past and bore traces of the 
rude times which had given them birth. The 
heroic legends of Greece were woven into the 
texture of national life: they appealed to the 
people by many associations,—by local worships 
and familiar representations of art. Epic story, 
however, had in it elements which the purer and 
more reflective morality of the Periclean age was 
constrained to reject. The traditional legends had 
to be adapted, as best they might, to the new 
ethical ideals. : 

In carrying out this task the poets were-limited 
by the possibilities of the plot. The great facta of 
the legends could not be set aside. The audience, 
familiar with their own heroic history, were not 
prepared for bold surprises. So far as the delinea- 
tion of character itself was concerned, the utmost 
freedom of invention was allowed; the same 
dramatist might-in successive tragedies exhibit 
a single person under various and inconsistent 
types of character. The point at which ethical 
portraiture was hampered was when the dramatic 
persons had to be fitted harmoniously into the 
framework of a particular plot. The details of 
the story might vary within wide limits, but the 
end was a thing given; and in the drama the end 
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cannot but dominate the structure of the whole,— 
incidents and character alike. The weakness of 
the Dénouement, as compared with the complica- 
tion, of many Greek tragedies is the direct result 
of the controlling tradition of the plot. 

Though the poets handled the myths freely, 
often transforming the inner spirit and meaning 
of the tale, yet they could not quite overcome 
the inherent difficulties presented by the problem. 
Aeschylus and Sophocles succeeded in deepening 
and humanising the archaic stories, and in liberat- 
ing the characters from the influence of the past. 
But in Euripides the strain has become too great. 
The tissue of the material yields; the old and the 
᾿ new world start asunder, the actions done belong- 
ing to the old order of things, the characters 
portrayed being the children of the poet's own 
generation. 

The freedom of the Greek poet in delineating 
character was thus restricted by the choice of 
subject matter. Add to this another considera- Ὁ 
tion. The themes usually handled were simple in 
outline, the main issues were clear and free from 
the disturbing accidents of individuality. In the 
legends selected the working of the eternal laws 
which govern human life could be visibly dis- 
cerned. The dramatic characters were of corre- 
sponding simplicity. Their personality was seized 
by the immediate intuition of the poet at some 
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decisive moment of action. A small portion was 
carved out of their career, illustrating human life — 
in one of its typical aspects. Aeschylus, at once 
poet and prophet, sets forth in dramatic form the 
conflict between opposing principles,—between the 
implacable vengeance of an early age and the 
mercy which tempers justice, as in the EHumenides : 
or again, as in the Prometheus, he takes us back 
to a far-off past, and depicts the strife between 
two antagonists, each of them divine, who are 
representative of different dispensations, and hints 
at a future harmony, when divine Might should no 
longer be divorced from Wisdom and Beneficence. 
Sophocles, too, brings rival principles into collision. 
In the Antigone the divine and the human law stand ἡ 
opposed, and the religious duty towards the family 
triumphs over the claims of civic obedience. In 
the Phtloctetes, the instincts of natural truthfulness 
finally carry the day against diplomatic falsehood 
for the public good. 

Greek Tragedy, in its most characteristic 
examples, dramatises not the mere story of 
human calamities, but the play of great prin- 
ciples, the struggle between contending moral 
forces, The heroes are themselves the concrete 
embodiment of these forces, Religion, the State, 
the Family,—these were to a Greek the higher 
and enduring realities, the ideal ends for which he 
lived. Hence in the Greek drama, patriotism, 
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wifely or sisterly devotion, all those elementary 


- emotions which cluster round home and country, 


are the motives which chiefly impel to action and 
call forth the ardour of self-sacrifice. No purely 
personal and exclusive passions animate these 
tragic heroes: they are free from inward discord 
and self-contradiction: the ends they pursue are 
objective and rest on a belief in the abiding reality 
of the social organism. The characters hereby 
gain universal meaning and validity: they are 
not of their own age and country only, but can 
claim kinship with mankind. | 
The modern drama introduces us into another 
world of poetic emotion. A richer and more varied 
inner life is opened up. The sense of personality is 
deepened. Even the idiosyncrasies of human nature 
become material to the dramatist. In Shakespeare 
_ character assumes inexhaustible variety. Its aspects 
are for ever changing, discordant elements meet and 
are blended. The contradictions do not easily yield 
to psychological analysis; we seek to explain them, — 
but we find ourselves dealing only with abstractions. 
Not until the persons enact their story before us, 
and are seen in the plenitude of organic life, do 
we feel that they are possible and real creations. 
The discovery of unsuspected depths in human 
nature has brought into prominence the subjective 
side of ethical portraiture, and subjective modes of 
viewing life. Love, honour, ambition, jealousy are 
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the prevailing motives of modern tragedy ; and of 
these love, the most exclusive of all the passions, — 
dominates all other motives. 

_ Shakespeare in deepening the subjective person- 
ality of man does not, however, lose sight of the 
objective ends of life and of the corresponding phases 
of character. Between these two sides of human 
experience he maintains a just balance. The par- 
ticular emotions he stamps, as did the Greeks, with 
the impress of the universal. Nor does he permit 
the dramatised action to become subservient to the 
portrayal of individual character. Other poets, who 
have explored, though less profoundly, the recesses 
of human nature, and reproduced the rarer and 
more abnormal states of feeling, have been unable 
to rise above the pathological study of man,—a 
study as dangerous as it is fascinating to the 
dramatist. Indeed the conscious analysis of char- 
acter and motive, even where the study of morbid 
conditions is not added, has marred the dramatic 
effect of many modern productions. Goethe with 
all his poetic genius did not surmount this danger. 
His reflective, emotional characters, who view life 
through the medium of individual feeling, seldom 
have the energy of will requisite to carry out a 
tragic action. They are described by the mouth of 
others, they express themselves in lyrical utterances 
of incomparable beauty. But the result is, that 
where Shakespeare would have given us historical 
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dramas, Goethe gives only dramatic biographies. 
_And, in general, the modern introspective habit, 
the psychological interest felt in character, has pro- 
duced many dramatic lyrics, but few dramas, Ὁ 
The increased emphasis attaching to individual 
portraiture is seen again in the tendency of the 
romantic drama to exhibit character in growth,— 
in each successive stage of its evolution. A Greek 
tragedy takes a few significant scenes out of the 
hero’s life; these are bound together by a causal 
chain and constitute a single and impressive action. 
Much that the moderns would include in the play 
itself is placed outside the drama, and forms a 
groundwork of circumstances, antecedent to the 
action but necessary to explain it. Frequently the 
whole action of a Greek drama would form merely 
the climax of a modern play. The Greek custom 
of representing four dramas in a day placed a 
natural limit on the length of each play and on 
the range of the action. The romantic drama aimed 
at a more comprehensive representation ; a single ἡ 
play in its scope and compass approached to the 
dimensions of a Trilogy. Sir Philip Sidney gently 
ridicules the quickened pace with which time is com- 
pelled to move, in order to condense into a few hours 
the events of as many years. ‘Now of time they 
are more liberall, for ordinary it is that two young 
Princes fall in love. After many traverces, she is . 
got with childe, delivered of a faire boy, he is lost, 
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groweth a man, falls in love, and is ready to get 
another child, and all this in two hours’ space.’ . 
The dramatic theme is frequently enlarged in 
modern tragedy so that the entire process may be 
traced, from the moment when a deed lies dormant 
as a germ in the mind, till it has ripened into action 
and unfolded itself in all its consequences. As the 
period embraced by the action is extended, and the 
relations with the outer werld beceme more com- 
plex, it is only natural that the characters should 
expand in new directions and undergo essential 
changes. A wider range was here opened up for 
dramatic portraiture. It was not, of course, an 
untried region of art. The Greeks had exhibited 
character as moulded by the plot and developed 
under pressure from without, or through impulses 
which operated from within. Indeed every drama 
must, in some measure, show the play and counter- 
play of those forces which rule the outer and the 
inner world. The process by which feeling is con- 
solidated into a deed cannot but leave its mark on 
the mind of the agent. Antigone suffers the natural 
reaction from high strained emotion. Neoptolemus 
becomes a changed person in the progress of the 
action, though the change is merely to restore him 
to his true self, which for the moment he had lost. 
Even Prometheus, grand in his immobility, is in 
some sense worked upon by the persons and the 
scenes which pass before him. His will, uncon- 
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querable from the first, expresses itself in tones 
still more defiant at the close. 

In all these instances we have character in pro- 
cess of becoming. Wherever, in short, an action 
grows and expands according to dramatic laws, 
character, or at least feeling, must move in concert 
with it. But the extent to which growth and 
movement in the character accompany the march 
of the action is very various. The ancient stage 
furnishes us with no such complete instance of 
character-development as we have, for example, in 
Macbeth. It is the peculiar delight of the moderns 
to follow the course of such an-evolution, to be 
present at the determining moment of a man’s 
career, to watch the dawning of a passion, the 
shaping of a purpose, and to pursue the deed to 
its final accomplishment. We desire not only to 
know what a man was, and how he came to be it, 
but to be shown each step in the process, each link 
in the chain; and we are the more interested if we 
find that the gradual course of the dramatic move-' 
ment has wrought a complete change in the original 
character. In this sense we may admit that the 
modern drama has brought the delineation of 
character into new and stronger relief. 

But when we have taken into account all the 
minor variations of structure which the modern 
drama has undergone; when we have allowed for 
the greater complexity of the plot, the greater pro- 
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minence given to the more subjective and individual _ 
aspects of character, the deeper interest taken in the 
unfolding of character and in its manifold develop- 
ments; yet plot and character, in their essential 
relation, still hold the place sketched for them in 
the Poetscs, and assigned to them on the Greek 
stage. Plot is artistically the first necessity of the 
drama. For the drama, in its true idea, is a poetical 
representation of a complete and typical action, 
whose lines converge on 8 determined end; which . 
evolves itself out of human emotion and human 
will, in such a manner that action and character 
are each in turn the outcome of the other. 

Such a drama was the creation of Greece, and of 
all her creations perhaps the greatest. Epic and lyric 
poetry have everywhere sprung up independently. 
Dramatic spectacles, religious or secular, are found — 
in every country, and at all periods of civilisation. 
Dramatic narratives, such as the Book of Job, 
dramatic lyrics, such as the Song of Solomon, are 
among the forms of composition which meet us in 
the Old Testament. Lyrical dramas, which in their 
constituent elements recall the first beginnings of 
the Greek drama, have existed in China and Japan. 
India has produced vast poems which pass under 
the name of dramas, but which want both the unity 
᾿ Of action and the spiritual freedom which the drama 
proper implies. The Greek drama is the harmonious 
fusion of two elements which never before had been 
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perfectly blended. Lyrical in its origin, epic in the 
nature of its materials, it is at once an expression 
of passionate feeling and the story of an action ; it 
embodies emotion, but an emotion which grows into 
will and issues in deeds. If the lyrical utterance of 
feeling had remained the dominant, as it was the 
original element in a Greek tragedy, it would have 
been left for some other people to create the tragic 
drama. As it was, the Greeks fixed unalterably 
ita distinctive form and the artistic principle of its 
structure. ᾿ 


CHAPTER X 
THE GENERALISING POWER OF COMEDY 


PoETRY, we say—following Aristotle—is an ex- 
pression of the universal element in human life ; 
or, in equivalent modern phrase, it idealises life. 
Now the word ‘idealise’ has two senses, which 
have given rise to some confusion. Writers on 
aesthetics generally mean by it the representation 
of an object in its permanent and essential aspects, 
in a form that answers to its true idea; disengaged 
from the passing accidents that cling to individu- 
ality, and from disturbing influences that obscure 
the type. What is local or transient is either 
omitted or reduced to subordinate rank; the par- 
ticular is enlarged till it broadens out into the 
human and the universal. In this sense ‘the 
ideal’ is ‘the universal’ of the Poetics. But 
there is another and more popular use of the 
term, by which an idealised representation implies 
not only an absence of disturbing influences in the 
manifestation of the idea, but a positive accession — 
of what is beautiful. The object is seized in some 
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happy and characteristic moment, its lines of grace 
or strength are more firmly drawn, its beauty is 
heightened and the object ennobled, while the 
likeness to the original is retained. The two senses 
of the word coincide in the higher regions of art. 
When the subject matter of artistic representation 
already possesses a grandeur or beauty of its own, 
its dominant characteristics will be made more 
prominent by the suppression of accidental features, 
and the ideal form that results will have added 
elements of beauty. The leading characters in 
tragedy, while true to human nature, stand out . 
above the common man in stature and dignity, ᾿ 
just as, by the art of the portrait-painter, a likeness 
is reproduced and yet idealised.’ In the very act 
of eliminating the accidental a higher beauty and 
perfection are discovered than was manifested in 
the world of reality. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
persons of its heroes combines both kinds of 
idealisation ; it universalises, and in so doing it 
embellishes. 

Idealised portraiture does not, as has been 
already observed,* consist in presenting characters 
of flawless virtue. Aristotle's tragic hero, as 
delineated in the Poetics (ch. xiii.), is by no means 
free from faults or failings, The instance, again, 


1 Poet, xv, a ee eee ὁμοίους ποιοῦντες 
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of Achilles as a poetic type of character, who in | 
spite of defects has a moral nobility entitling him 
to rank as ideal, shows that the idealising process, 
as understood by Aristotle, does not imply the 
omission of all defects." In general it may be said 
that some particular quality or group of qualities 
must. be thrown into relief; some commanding 
faculty heightened, provided that in so doing the 
equipoise of character, which constitutes a typical 


human being, is not disturbed. The ideal is that 


which is raised above the trivial and accidental; 
by virtue of a universal element which answers to 
the true idea of the object it transcends the limita- 
tions of the individual. Even vicious characters 
are not entirely excluded from tragedy on Aris- 
totle’s theory,” though the villain may not hold the 
position of protagonist. The saying attributed to 
Sophocles, αὐτὸς μὰν. οἵους δεῖ ποιεῖν, Εὐριπίδην δὲ 


᾿ οἷοι εἰσί, does not bear the interpretation sometimes 


assigned to it, that the characters of Sophocles are 
patterns of perfect goodness, while those of Euri- 
pides are the men and women of real life. Literally 
translated the words are: ‘Sophocles represented 
men as they ought to be represented (οἵους δεῖ, ac. 
ποιεῖν), while Euripides represents them as they 
are.’* That is, the characters of Sophocles answer 
1 Poet. xv. 8. 2 pp. 211 and 294 
8 Post, xxv. 6. Vahlen, however, understands εἶναι with δεῖ : 


ep. xxv. 1, οἷα εἶναι δε, 9 Even if we accept this construction, the 
δεῖ will still be the ‘ought’ of aesthetic obligation, not the 
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to the higher dramatic requirements; they are 
typical of universal human nature in its deeper 
and abiding aspects; they are ideal, but ideally 
᾿ human; whereas Euripides reproduced personal 
idiosyncrasies and the trivial features of everyday 
reality. 

Objection may be taken to the distinction 
drawn between the two meanings of the word 
‘idealise,’ on the ground that they run into one 
another and fundamentally mean the same thing. 
It may be urged that so far as an object assumes 
its universal form, ridding itself of non-essentials, . 
it will stand out in perfect beauty ; for all ugliness, 
all imperfection, all evil itself, is an accident 
of nature, a derangement and disturbance by 
which things fall short of their true idea. To 
represent the universal would thus in its ultimate 
analysis imply the representation of the object in 
the noblest and fairest forms in which it can clothe 
itself according to artistic laws. Comedy, which 
concerns itself with the follies and foibles, the 
flaws and .mperfections of mankind, cannot on this 
reasoning idealise or universalise its object. 

Now, it may or may not be that evil or imper- 
fection can be shown to be a necessary and ultimate 
element in the universe; but the point seems to 
moral ‘ought.’ At the same time, as has been previously shown, | 
the aesthetic ideal of character in the Postics implies a high, | 
though not a perfect morality. 
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be one for philosophy to discuss, not for art to 
assume, Art, when it seeks to give a compre- — 
hensive picture of human life, must accept such 
flaws as belong to the normal constitution of man. 
At what precise point imperfections are to be re- 
garded as accidental, abnormal, irregular; as pre- 
senting so marked a deviation from the type as to 
be unworthy of lasting embodiment in art, is a 
problem whose answer will vary at different stages 
of history, and will admit of different applications 
according to the particular art that is in question. 
Certain imperfections, however, will probably 
always be looked on as permanent features of our 
common humanity. With these defects comedy 
amuses itself, discovering the inconsistencies which 
underlie life and character, and exhibiting evil not 
as it is in its essential nature, but as a thing to be 
laughed at rather than hated. Thus limiting its 
range of vision, comedy is able to give artistic 
expression to certain types of character which can 
hardly find a place in serious art. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the in- 
dividual character, considered by itself, is not the 
same as this character considered in its place in the 
drama, A character universalised may, if regarded 
alone, still be ‘ugly,’ and yet it may contribute to 
the beauty of the whole. In that sense we can 
continue to call it ‘ugly’ only by a kind of abstrac- 
tion. Or to put it otherwise,—evil regarded in its 
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essential nature may be ugly; but, shown in the 
action of the comedy to be nugatory and ridiculous, 
it ceases to be ugly; it is an element in a fact which 
is beautiful. 

Aristotle draws no distinction between the uni- 
versality which is proper to tragedy and comedy 
respectively. Each of these, as a branch of the 
_ poetic art, embodies the type rather than the in- 
dividual, and to this extent they have a common 
function. 

An Athenian of the fifth century would hardly 
have singled out comedy as an example of poetic . 
generalisation. The large admixture of personal 
satire in the old Attic comedy would rather have 
suggested the view, that the main ingredient in 
comic mirth is the malicious pleasure afforded by 
the discomfiture of another. And, in fact, Plato, 
in the subtle analysis he gives in the Philebus' of 
the emotions excited by comedy, proceeds on some 
such assumption. The pleasure of the ludicrous 
springs, he says, from the sight of another's mis- 
‘fortune, the misfortune, however, being a kind of 
self-ignorance that is powerless to inflict hurt. A 
certain malice is here of the essence of comic enjoy- 
ment. Inadequate as this may be, if taken as a 
complete account of the ludicrous, it nevertheless 
shows a profound insight into some of the chief 
artistic modes of its manifestation. Plato antici- 

1 Philebus 48-50. 
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pates, but goes deeper than Hobbes, whose well | 
known words are worth recalling : ‘The passion of 
laughter is nothing else but a sudden glory, arising 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in 
ourselves, by comparison of the infirmity of others 
or with our own formerly.’ 

The laughter that has in it a malicious element, 
and that implies in some sense the abasement of 
another, does not satisfy Aristotle’s conception of the 
idea of the ludicrous. His definition in the Poetics’ 
carries the analysis a step farther than it had been 
carried by Plato. ‘The ludicrous,’ he says, ‘is a 
defect or ugliness, which is not painful or destructive. 
Thus, for example, the comic mask is ugly and dis- 
torted, but does not cause pain.’ The phrase ‘ not 
painful or destructive ’—either, that is, to the object 
of laughter, or sympathetically to the subject—is a 
remarkable contribution to the idea under discus- 
sion. Still more significant is the omission of 
malice, which to Plato had seemed an essential 
ingredient. 

The pleasure, therefore, of the pure ludicrous is 
_ not to be explained, as some tell us to-day, by 
the disinterested delight of primitive man in the 
infliction of suffering. It does not consist in a 
gratified feeling of malignity, softened indeed by 


δ Pod. v. 1, τὸ γὰρ γελοῖόν ἐστιν ἁμάρτημά τι καὶ αἶσχος 
ἀνώδυνον καὶ οὐ φθαρτικόν, οἷον εὐθὺς τὸ γελοῖον πρόσωκον 
αἰσχρόν τι καὶ διεστραμμένον ἄνεν ὀδύνης. 
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civilisation, but ultimately to be resolved into a 
kind of savage mirth. A good joke becomes, indeed, 
a little more pungent if it is seasoned with malice, 
but, even without the malice, laughter may be pro- 
voked. And, according to Aristotle, the quality 
that provokes laughter is a certain ‘ugliness,’ a 
‘defect’ or ‘deformity.’ These words, primarily 
applicable to the physically ugly, the dispro- 
portionate, the unsymmetrical, will include the 
frailties, follies, and infirmities of human nature, 
as distinguished from its graver vices or crimes. 
Further, taking account of the elements which 
enter into the idea of beauty in Aristotle, we shall 
probably not unduly strain the meaning of the 
expression, if we extend it to embrace the incon- 
gruities, absurdities, or cross-purposes of life, its 
blunders and discords, its imperfect correspondences 
and adjustments, and that in matters intellectual as 
well as moral. 7 | 
Aristotle’s definition is indeed still wanting in 
exactness ; for though the ludicrous is always in- 
-congruous, yet the incongruous (even limited as it 
is here) is not always ludicrous. Incongruity, in 
order to be ludicrous, requires ἃ transition, a change 
of mood, resulting in the discovery either of an 
unexpected resemblance where there was unlikeness, 
or of an unexpected unlikeness where there was re- 
sernblance, There is always a blending of contrasted 
feelings. The pleasure of the ludicrous thus arises 


ἀν 
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from the shock of surprise at a painless incongruity. 
It sometimes allies itself with malice, sometimes — 
with sympathy, and sometimes again is detached 
from both. For our present purpose, however, it is 
enough to note that, although Aristotle's definition 
is hardly complete, it has the merit of recognising 
the pure ludicrous, which is awakened by the per- 
ception of incongruity, and provokes no malignant 
or triumphant laughter. The definition harmonises 
well with his exclusion of personal satire and galling 
caricature from genuine comedy, and with his 
theory of the generalising power of poetry. 

Indeed, Aristotle selects comedy as a salient 
illustration of what he means by the representation 
of the universal." He points to the comedy of his 
own day, in which the tendency was shown to discard 
the use of historical names, and adopt names which 
suggest characteristic qualities. It was part of the 
effort, which, as he says, poetry makes to express 
the universal.* The name had only to be heard in 

1 Poet, ix. 4-5. 

2 10, ix, 5, ἐπὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς κωμῳδίας ἤδη τοῦτο δῆλον γέγονεν" 
συστήσαντες γὰρ τὸν μῦθον διὰ τῶν εἰκότων οὕτω τὰ τυχόντα 
ὀνόματα ὑποτιθέασιν, καὶ οὐχ ὥσπερ οἱ ἰαμβοποιοὶ περὶ τὸν καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον ποιοῦσιν : the plot is first constructed ; names are then 
(οὕτω) given, the names depending upon the author’s choice. If 
we take τὰ τυχόντα ὀνόματα in its more natural sense of ‘names 
given at random,’ we can hardly reconcile this section with ὃ 4, οὗ 
(sc. τοῦ καθόλου) στοχάζεται ἡ ποίησις ὀνόματα ἐκιτιθεμένη, which 
apparently means that poetry employs typical or expressive names as 
part of its tendency towards generalisation. 

I am, however, strongly disposed to think that, for οὕτω τὰ 
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order that the type to which the person belonged | 
might be recognised; much in the same way as in 
the New Comedy the Boor, the Parasite, and other 
types were known on the stage by their familiar 
masks. It may be added that not the names only 
of the characters, but the extant titles of plays com- 
posed by writers of the Middle Comedy, imply the 
same effort after generalisation. They remind us 
of the character-sketches of Theophrastus. Such 
are ‘the Peevish man’ (ὁ Adcxodos), ‘the Fault- 
finder’ (ὁ Μεμψίμοιρος), ‘the Busybody’ (ὁ Πολυ- 
πράγμων), ‘the Boor’ (ὁ "Αγροικος), ‘the Hermit’ . 
(ὁ Μονότροπος). Other pieces again bear the name 
of a profession or occupation, as ‘the Boxer’ (6 
IIverns), ‘ the Charioteer’ (ὁ ‘H»loyos), ‘ the Soldier’ 
(ὁ Στρατιώτης), ‘the Painter’ (ὁ Zwypddos); and 
others are called after a people,—‘ the Thessalians,’ 
τυχόντα ὀνόματα, we should read ov τὰ τυχόντα ὀνόματα ‘names — 
not given at haphazard.’ The Arabic version (Margoliouth Analecta 
Orientalia), with its negative, so far favours this view. The copyists 
often confase ov τό and οὕτω (cp. Poet. ix. 3. 1450 a 37): s0 that 
if τό had once been written as a dittographia for rd, the error of 
οὕτω would be accounted for. A passage in Plutarch (Aristoph. οἰ 
. Menandr, Comp. ch. i) confirms this conjecture. Aristophanes is 
contrasted with Menander, as giving haphazard instead of char- 
acteristic names to his dramatic persons: ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἀπὸ κλήρον 
ἀπονέμει τοῖς προσώποις τὰ προστυχόντα τῶν ὀνομάτων, καὶ οὐκ 
ἂν διαγνοίης, εἶτε vids στιν, εἴτε πάτηρ, εἶτε ἄγροικος, εἴτε θεός, 
Gre γραῦς, εἶτε ἥρως ὁ διαλεγόμενος. The contrast here drawn 
between the Old and the New Comedy recalls, even verbally, 


that which Aristotle in this passage of the Poetics draws between 
the Old and the Middle Comedy (observe the emphatic ἤδη in ἐπὶ 


μὸν οὖν τῇς κωμφδίαι ἤδη τοῦτο δῆλον γέγονεν) 


ome 
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‘the Thebans, ‘the Corinthians,—and may be , 
assumed, incidentally at least, to portray or 
satirise national characteristics. 

In various places Aristotle indicates the dis- 
tinction between comedy proper, which playfully 
touches the faults and foibles of humanity, and 
personal satire (ἡ ἰαμβικὴ ἰδέα)" or invective 
(λοιδορία. The one kind of composition is a 
representation of the universal, the other of the 
particular; the one is identified by Aristotle with 
the comedy of his own day, the other is intended 
to include the old political comedy of Athens. He 
does not expressly mention Aristophanes, but by 
implication he reckons him among ‘ lampooners’ (oi 
ἰαμβοποιοῖ), and among those who employed coarse 
or abusive language (αἰσχρολογία), instead of 
delicate innuendo (ὑπόνοια). He shows a marked 
preference for the Middle Comedy as presenting 
generalised types of character in conformity with 
the fundamental laws of poetry. 

It is doubtful whether Aristotle had any per- 
ception of the genius and imaginative power of 
Aristophanes. The characters of the Aristophanic 

1 Pod. v. 3. 2 Poet, ix. 5. 

8 Eth. Nee. iv. 8 1188 a 83, Bo δ᾽ ἄν τις καὶ ἐκ τῶν 
κωμῳδιῶν τῶν παλαιῶν καὶ τῶν καινῶν τοῖς μὲν γὰρ ἦν γελοῖον 
ἡ αἰσχρολογία, τοῖς δὲ μᾶλλον ἡ ὑπόνοια. Op. Frag. περὶ 
κωμῳδίας (Cramer Anecd.): διαφέρει ἡ κωμῳδία τῆς λοιδορίας, 
ἐπεὶ ἡ μὲν λοιδορία ἀταρακαλύπτως τὰ προσόντα κακὰ διέξεισιν, 
ἡ δὲ δεῖται τῆς καλουμένης ἐμφάσεως : where ἐμφάσεωξ = the 
Aristotelian ὑπονοίας, 
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drama are not fairly judged if they are thought of 
simply as historical individuals, who are subjected 
to a merciless caricature. Socrates, Cleon, Euri- 
pides are types which represent certain movements 
in philosophy, politics, and poetry. They are 
labelled with historic names; a few obvious traits 
are borrowed which recall the well-known person- 
alities; but the dramatic personages are in no 
sense the men who are known to us from history. 
Such poetic truth as they possess is derived simply 
from their typical quality. It is not, indeed, in the 
manner of Aristophanes to attempt any faithful 
portraiture of life or character. His imagination 
works by giving embodiment to what is abstract. 
His love of bold personification is in part inherited 
from his predecessors on the Attic stage: Cratinus 
had introduced Laws (Νόμοι) and Riches (Πλοῦτοι) 
as his choruses. But Aristophanes goes further ; 
he seems to think through materialised ideas. He 
personifies the Just and the Unjust Logic, and 
brings them before us as lawcourt disputants; he 
incarnates a metaphor such as the philosopher in 
the clouds, the jurymen with waspish temper, 
mankind with their airy hopes. The same bent 
of mind leads him to give a concrete form to the 
forces and tendencies of the age, and to embody 
them in actual persons. A play of Aristophanes 
is a dramatised debate, an ἀγών, in which the 
persons represent opposing principles; for in form 


ow=me=: 
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the piece is always combative, though the fight 


may be but a mock fight. These principles are 


brought into collision and worked out to their 
most irrational conclusions, little regard being paid 
to the coherence of the parts and still less to pro- 
priety of character. The Aristophanic comedy, 
having transported real persons into a world where 
the conditions of reality are neglected, strips them 
of all that is truly individual and distinctive, it 
invests them with the attributes of a class or 
makes them representative of an idea. 

In the Middle Comedy and still more in the 
New Comedy we observe a change in the manner 
of poetic generalisation. We quit the fantastic 
world of Aristophanes with its audacious allegories 
and grotesque types of character. There is now 
a closer study of real life and a finer delineation 
of motive. The action by degrees gains strength 
and consistency, till, like that of tragedy, it has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. Character 
and action become more intimately united. The 
typical follies and failings of mankind are woven 
into a plot, in which moral probability takes the 
place of the arbitrary sequence of loosely connected 
scenes and incidents. The broad characteristics 
of humanity receive a more faithful, if a more 
prosaic rendering. Moreover, the great ideas of 
Hellenism disengage themselves from local and 
accidental influences and make their appeal to 

ZA 
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@ universal human sentiment. In Aristotle's day 
the movement here described was but partially 
developed. He did not live to see the master- 
pieces of Menander, which were the poetic em- 
bodiment of his own theory. The Middle Comedy 
which suggested to him his ideal had not indeed 
altogether dropped the element of personal satire ; 
it merely replaced the invective formerly levelled 
against public men by a gentle raillery of poets 
and philosophers. Still Aristotle discerned ac- 
curately the direction in which comedy was 
travelling, and not improbably contributed by his 
reasoned principles and precepts to carry forward 
the literary movement already initiated. 

We have seen that in the Poetics (ch. ix.) he 
draws no distinction between the generalisation 
proper to tragedy and comedy respectively. It 
is an important omission, though in a treatise so 
‘incomplete as the Poetics, in which we have a bare 
fragment of the section devoted to comedy, we 
are hardly warranted in assuming that he saw no 
difference in this respect between the two forms 
of poctry. Yet critics give ingenious reasons for 
what they conceive to be the orthodox Aristotelian 
view. Lessing, to whom Aristotle's authority was 
that of a lawgiver in art, and who admits that he 
considers the Poetics ‘as infallible as the Elements 
of Euclid, having once satisfied himself that 
Aristotle had pronounced upon the matter in 


aor 
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dispute, enforces at length the conclusion that 
the characters in comedy are ‘general,’ precisely 
in the same sense as those of tragedy.’ He con- 
troverts the saying of Diderot that ‘Comedy has 
species, tragedy has individuals,’ and the similar 
observation of Hurd that ‘Comedy makes all 
characters general, tragedy particular.’* 

But, surely, there is a real distinction between 
the generalisation of tragedy and of comedy, though 
it is not exactly expressed in the sayings above 
quoted. Comedy looking at a single aspect of 
life, at the follies, the imperfections, the incon- 
sistencies of men, withdraws its attention from the 
graver issues which concern the end of conduct. 
It takes those moments when life appears to be 
idle and distorted, a thing of vanity and nothing- 
ness ; it brings out its negative side, its inherent 
limitations; it exhibits situations in ‘which the 
sense of the ideal is lost under an outward gaiety, 
or its realisation wholly frustrated. It does not 
detach the essentials of life from the unreal ap- 
pearances; and, though some elements of tragic 
earnestness may underlie the representation, comedy 
cannot, while remaining within its own strict limits, 
present, as tragedy does, a rounded and complete 
action, an image of universal human nature. In 
respect of character-drawing, its usual method—so 


1 Lessing Hamb. Dram. pp. 458-470. 
2 170, p. 468. 
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far as it maintains itself as a distinct artistic type 
—is to embody a dominant characteristic or a lead- 
ing passion, so that the single attribute becomes 
the man. 

A character so created, exhibiting an ideal of 
covetousness, misanthropy, or whatever the quality 
may be, almost of necessity runs to caricature. It 
is framed on lines of impossible simplicity. The 
single quality, which in nature is organically related 
to other impulses and powers, is isolated and ex- 
aggerated. The process is one of abstraction, and 
corresponds to an original one-sidedness in the 
comic view of life. Even Moliére portrays abstract 
qualities rather than living men. Not that comedy 
in its generalising effort suppresses particulars. No 
detail is too trivial for it, no utterance too momen- 
tary, no desires too purely egotistic, if only they 
. can be made to serve the general effect; but the 
details it accentuates are of a different kind from 
those which tragedy admits. In the passing and 
unreal appearances of life it finds everywhere 
material for mirth. In a sense it individualises 
everything, no less truly than in another sense it 
generalises all. What it can hardly achieve as a 
purely sportive activity is to combine these two 
aspects in ethical portraiture. 

The line that severs tragedy and comedy is not, 
indeed, so sharply drawn by modern dramatic art 
as it was in the ancient world; and characters have 


——_ 
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been created, in which the serious and the comic 
element interpenetrate one another. By the close 
alliance of sympathy with humour—an alliance 
which was still imperfect in antiquity—the most 
far-reaching results have been produced affecting 
the range and meaning of the ludicrous. Humour, 
enriched by sympathy, directs its observation to 
the more serious realities of life. It looks below 


the surface, it rediscovers the hidden incongruities . | 


and deeper discords to which use and wont have 
deadened our perception. It finds everywhere the 
material both for laughter and tears; and pathos 
henceforth becomes the companion of humour. The 
humorist does not, like the satirist, stand apart 
from men in fancied superiority. He recognises 
his own kinship with the humanity which provokes 
him to mirth. He sees around him shattered 
ideals; he observes the irony of destiny; he is 
aware of discords and imperfections, but accepts 
them all with playful acquiescence, and is saddened 
and amused in turn. Humour is the meeting-point 
of tragedy and comedy ; and the saying of Socrates 
in the Symposium has in great measure been 
justified, that the genius of tragedy and of comedy 
is the same.’ 
_ It is chiefly through humour of the deeper sort 
that modern comedy has acquired its generalising _ 


1 Plat. Sympos, 398 Ὁ, τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἀνδρὸς εἶναι κωμῳδίαν καὶ 
τραγῳδίαν ἐπίστασθαι ποιεῖν. 
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power. To the humorist there is no such thing 
as individual folly, but only folly universal in a 
world of fools. Humour annihilates the finite. 
As Coleridge says, ‘The little is made great and 
the great little, in order to destroy both, because 
all is equal in contrast with the infinite.’ Uncle 
Toby, in Tristram Shandy, with his campaigns and 
his fortresses, is an epitome of the follies of man- 
kind. In the greatest creations of humour, such as 
Don Quixote, we have a summary of the contra- 
dictions of human life, of the disproportion between 
the idea and the fact, between soul and body, ' 
between the brilliant day-dream and the waking 
reality. 

This universalising power of humour is not, in- 
deed, unknown in ancient literature. The Birds of 
Aristophanes is a splendid example to the contrary. 
But, if we restrict our attention, as we have chiefly 
done here, to the portraiture of character that is 
individual while at the same time it is universal, 
we are at once aware of a distinction. Don Quixote 
and Sancho are living and breathing beings; each 
is a tissue of contradictions, yet each is a true 
personality. The actors in an Aristophanic 
play are transparent caricatures. In these half- 
grotesque impersonations the individual is entirely 
suberdinated to the type; and not here only, but 
also—so far as we can judge—in the more minute 
and realistic art of the New Comedy, where differ- 
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ences of age, sex, family relationship, or social 
condition are carefully delineated, coexisting, how- 
ever, with strongly marked features of a common 
humanity. Greek tragedy, on the other hand, like 
all tragedy of the highest order, combines in one 
harmonious representation the individual and the 
universal. Whereas comedy tends to merge the 
individual in the type, tragedy manifests the type 
through the individual. In brief, it may be said 
that comedy, in its unmixed sportive form, creates 
personified ideals, tragedy creates idealised persons. 


CHAPTER XI 
POETIC UNIVERSALITY IN GREEK LITERATURE 


Ir is characteristic of Aristotle’s method that he 
starts from concrete facts, and that his rules are in 
the main a generalisation from these facts, He is, 
in the first instance, a Greek summing up Greek 
experience. The treasure-house of Greek art and 
poetry lay open before him; a vast body of litera- 
ture, lost to us, was in his hands. He looked back 
upon the past, conscious, it would seem, that the 
great creative era was closed, and that in the highest 
regions, at least, of artistic composition the Greek 
genius had reached the summit of its powers. The 
time was ripe for criticism to take a survey of the 
whole field of poetic literature. Aristotle approaches 
the subject as the historian of poetry, but his general- 
ising faculty impels him to seek the law in the facts, 
and from the observed effects of different kinds of 
poetry to penetrate to the essential character of 
each. If his rules have proved in most cases to be 
not merely rules of Greek art but principles of art, 
it is because first, the Greek poets contain so much 
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that appeals to universal human nature, and because 
next, Aristotle was able from the mass of literature 
before him to disengage and to formulate this uni- 
versal element. The laws that he discovers are 
those which were already impressed on the chief 
productions of the Greek genius, ὁ 

We can hardly claim, as has been sometimes 
done for Aristotle, that he rose above the traditions 
and limitations of the Hellenic mind, and took up 
the attitude of the purely human or cosmopolitan 
spectator. On some points, doubtless, he expresses 
opinions which contradict the current ideas of his 
age. He admits that in certain cases the tragic 
poet may take entirely fictitious subjects instead 
of the well-known legends.’ He holds that metre, 
which was popularly thought to be the most essential 
element of poetry, is in truth the least essential, if 
indeed it is essential at all.? He leaves it at least 
an open question whether the drama may not still 
admit of new developments.* But in general it 
remains true that Greek experience was the starting- 
point and basis of his theory, though that experience 
had to be sifted, condensed, and interpreted, before 
any coherent doctrine of poetry could be framed or 
judgment passed on individual authors. Aristotle 
does not accept even the greater tragedians as all 
of equal authority, or all their works as alike canons 
‘of art; and it is a mistake to assume that the 

1 Poet, ix. 8, 2 pp 134 ff. 3 Pod. iv. 11, 
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precepts of the Poetics must, if there is no indica- 
tion to the contrary, harmonise with the practice of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, if not of minor 
writers also. His rules are based on a discriminating 
and selective principle, and imply some criterion for 
judging of artistic excellence. 

The principles of art as laid down by Aristotle 
faithfully reflect the Greek genius in the exclusion 


of certain tendencies to which other nations have — . 


yielded. First, pure realism is forbidden; that is, 
the literal and prosaic imitation which reaches per- 
fection in a jugglery of the senses by which the copy 
is mistaken for the original. In the decay of Greek 
art this kind of ingenuity came into vogue, but it 
never found favour in the best times. Even the 
custom of setting up votive statues of athletes who 
had been thrice victors in the games did not lead to 
a realism, such as in Egypt was the outcome of the 
practice which secured the immortality of a dead 
man through the material support of a portrait 
statue. Next, pure symbolism is forbidden,—those 
fantastic shapes which attracted the imagination of 
Oriental nations, and which were known to the 
Greeks themselves in the arts of Egypt and Assyria. 
The body of a lion with the head of a man and the 
wings and feathers of a bird was an attempt to 
render abstract attributes in forms which do not 
correspond with the idea. Instead of the concrete 
image of a living organism the result is an impossible 
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compound, which in transcending nature violates ἡ 


nature's laws, The Odyssey, on the other hand, 
with its impossible adventures by sea and land, its 
magic ship, its enchanted islands, its men trans- 
formed into swine, its vision of the world below, 
is constructed according to the laws of poetic truth. 
The whole is a faithful representation of human life 
and action, the irrational elements (τὰ ἄλογα) being 
but accessories that do not disturb the main impres- 
sion. They are presented to the imagination with 
such vividness and coherence that the impossible 
becomes plausible, the fiction looks like truth. 

That these principles were arrived at after due 
observation of Oriental art is very improbable. 
Familiar as Aristotle must have been with the ex- 
ternal characteristics of this art, and with specimens 
of Greek workmanship which had been moulded 
under its influence, there is no express allusion to 
Eastern works of art in his writings. The omission 
is not explained simply by saying that he did not 
set himself the task of writing a treatise on sculpture, 
and that his sole concern was with poetry. For, 
had he given serious thought to the plastic art of 
the East, as he certainly did to that of his own 
country, some trace of it would probably have been 
found in his writings; just as his observation of 
Greek models led him to drop many detached 
remarks on painting and sculpture. To learn a 
barbarous tongue, however, was 80 uncongenial to 
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a Greek that even the all-acquisitive mind of 
Aristotle was content to remain ignorant of every 
literature but his own; and it may similarly have 
seemed a waste of labour to study the symbolism 
of a barbarous art.’ Oriental art on the face of it 
was not a rational and intelligent creation; it had 
no counterpart in the world of reality. 

The Greek imagination of the classical age is 
under the strict control of reason, it is limited by 
a sense of measure and a faculty of self-restraint. 
It does not like the Oriental run riot in its own 
prodigal wealth. We are always conscious of a 
reserve of power, a temperate strength which knows 


1 It is strange how little notice the Greeks took of symbolical 
art. Dion Chrysostom (ire. 100 ap.) Olympic. (xii) 404 R. in a 
speech put into the mouth of Phidias defends the plastic art of 
Greece, which expresses the divine nature in human form. The 
huinan body serves indeed as a symbol] of the invisible, but it is a 
nobler symbolism than that of the barbarians, who in animal shapes 
diecover the divine image. Philostratus Vit. Apoll. vi. 19 discusses 
the point at greater length. Apollonius is here supporting the 
method of Greek sculpture as contrasted with the grotesque forms 
under which the gods were represented in Egypt (ἄτοπα καὶ γελοῖα 
θεῶν εἴδη. Thespesion, with whom he is conversing, argues that 
the wisdom of the Egyptians is shown chiefly in this, that they 
give up the daring attempt directly to reproduce the deity, and by 
symbol and allegory produce a more impressive effect: σοφὸν γὰρ 
cixep τι Αἰγυπτίων καὶ τὸ μὴ θρασύνεσθαι és τὰ τῶν θεῶν εἴδη, 
ξυμβολικὰ δὲ αὐτὰ ποιεῖσθαι καὶ ὑπονοούμενα, καὶ γὰρ ἂν καὶ 
σεμνότερα οὕτω φαίνοιτο. To which Apollonius replies that the 
effect would have been still more impressive if instead of fashioning 
a dog or goat or ibis they had offered no visible representation, and 
” left it to the imagination, which is a better artist, to give form and 

shape to the divinity. 
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its own resources and employs them without effort 
and without ostentation. The poet, the historian, 
the artist, each of them could do much more if he 
chose, but he does not care to dazzle us. He is 
bent on seeing truly, on seeing harmoniously, and 
on expressing what he sees. The materials on 
which his imagination works are fused and com- 
bined according to the laws of what is possible, 
reasonable, natural. Greek mythology as it has 
come to us in literature bears on it this mark of 
reasonableness. Traces indeed there are of an 
earlier type,—rude and unassimilated elements, 
flaws which have been left untouched by the 
shaping hand of the poet or by the constructive 
genius of the race. But compare Greek mythology 
with that of other nations, and we cannot but 
wonder at its freedom from the extravagant and 
grotesque. The Greeks in creating their gods in 
their own likeness followed that imperious instinct 
of their nature, which required that every product 
of their minds should be a harmonious and intelligi- 
ble creation, not a thing half in the world, half out 
of it, no hybrid compound of symbolic attributes. 
To watch the formation of the Homeric Olympus 
is to see the Greek mind working in its own 
artistic fashion. The several tribes,—Achaeans, 
Argives, Minyae, and a host of others,—have each 
their local gods and goddesses, uncharacterised, 


unspecialised, save by the vague omnipotence of 
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godhead. With the victory of dominant races and 
the fusion of cults there came a redistribution of 
functions and attributes, that might have issued 
in unmeaning chaos or in bare abstractions. Not 
so with the Greeks. From the motley assemblage 
of tribal divinities the Homeric gods stand out 
clear and calm as their own statues. The gods of 
other nations may be but the expression of the 


people’s practical needs, or the abstracted utterance — . 


of their thought. The gods of the Greeks are 
fashioned by a race of artists in accordance with 
nature, but completing and transcending her. The 
mythologist notes how in the assignment of their 
spheres and duties all that is non-essential is 
eliminated. Attributes which a god already has 
in common with other gods fall out. The Homeric 
Olympus is a great gathering of living type-forms, 
whose image henceforth haunted the imagination 
of the race. 

It would not be true to say that the lighter 
play of fancy is excluded from the literature 
and mythology of the Greeks. Few nations have 
taken more delight in weaving airy and poetic 
fictions apart from all reality, made out of nothing 
aud ending nowhere. Almost all the Greek poets 
have something of this national taste. It breaks 
out at moments even in the prose-writers, in 
Herodotus or Plato. In one domain, that of 
comedy, fancy seems at first sight to reign supreme Ὁ 
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and uncontrolled. It obeys its own laws and 
revels in its own absurdities. It turns the world 
upside down, and men and gods follow its bidding. 
The poet yields in thorough abandonment to the 
spirit of the festival, he leads the orgy and shares 
its madness and intoxication. No sooner is he 
launched on its course than he is carried wherever 
an exuberant poetic fancy and a gift of inex- 


tinguishable laughter lead him. The transitions . 


from jest to earnest are as quick as thought. 
Whole scenes follow one another in which no 
single word can be taken seriously. Yet even 
comedy has its lucid intervals, or rather in its 
madness there is a method. In its wildest freaks 
there is some underlying reason, some intelligible 
drift and purpose. The fantastic license, however, 
of comedy stands alone in Greek literature. In 
other departments fancy is much more restrained, 
more reserved. It breaks through as a sudden 
and transient light, as gleams that come and go, 
it does not disturb the serenity of thought. 

- The Greeks themselves were accustomed to 
speak of poetic genius as a form of madness, an 
inspired enthusiasm. It is the doctrine of Plato 
in the Jon, in the Phaedrus, in the Symposium. 
Even Aristotle, who sometimes writes as if the 
faculty of the logician were enough to construct 
ἃ poem, says ‘poetry is a thing inspired.’? Else- 

1 Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 Ὁ 19, ἔνθεον γὰρ ἡ ποίησις. 
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where he more accurately distinguishes two classes 
of poets,—the man of flexible genius who can take 
the impress of each character in turn, and the 
man of fine frenzy, who is lifted out of his 
proper self, and loses his own personality.’ In 
another place we read of a poet who never com- 
posed so well as when he was in ‘ecstasy’ or 
delirium ;* but of these compositions no specimens 


survive. Of the great poets of Greece, however, we . 


can say with certainty, that whatever was the 
exact nature of their madness, inspiration, ecstasy 
—call it what you will—they never released them- 
selves from the sovereignty of reason. Capricious 
and inconsequent they were not. Their imagina- 


2 Poet. xvii. 2, διὸ εὐφνοῦς ἡ ποιητική ἐστιν ἣ μανικοῦ" τούτων 
yap οἱ μὲν εὔπλαστοι οἱ δὲ ἐκστατικοί εἰσιν. The reading 
ἐκστατικοί is said to be found in one MS. of Vettori: the other 
MSS. have ἐξεταστικοί, On the whole the correspondence of the 
two clauses seems best maintained by reading ἐκστατικοί, Then, 
of μέν, ic the εὐφυεῖς, are εὔπλαστοι: the fincly gifted natures, — 
poets who have the versatility of genius, can take the mould of 
other characters : whereas of δέ, #.¢. the μανικοί, are ἐκστατικοί, If 
we keep ἐξεταστικοί, of μέν will refer to μανικοί, of δέ to εὐφνεῖς, 
By ἐξεταστικοί will be meant a fine instinct of criticism, an 
artistic judgment, a delicate power of seizing resemblances and 
differences. In favour of this it may be argued, that the εὐφνής 
has the special gift of a fine critical faculty: cp. Eth, Nic. iii. δ. 
1114 Ὁ 6, ἀλλὰ φῦναι δεῖ ὥσπερ ὄψιν ἔχοντα, Ff κρινεῖ καλῶς 
“5. καὶ ἔστιν εὐφνὴς ᾧ τοῦτο καλῶς πέφυκεν. But in either 
case the εὐφυής has a more conscious and critical faculty than the 
μανικός. 

3 Probl. xxx. 1. 954 a 38, Μαρακὸς δὲ ὁ Συρακούσιος καὶ 
ἀμείνων ἦν ποιητὴς ὅτ᾽ ἐκσταίη. 
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tive creations even in their most fantastic forms 
obeyed a hidden law. 

Lamb’s essay on ‘The Sanity of True Genius’ 
may be illustrated from Greek poetry as fitly as from 
Shakespeare. ‘So far from the position holding 
true, that great wit (or genius, in our modern way 
of speaking) has a necessary alliance with insanity, 
the greatest wits, on the contrary, will ever be 
found to be the sanest writers. . . . But the true 
poet dreams being awake. He is not possessed 
by his subject, but has dominion over it... . 
Where he seems most to recede from humanity 
he will be found the truest to it. From beyond 
the scope of Nature if he summon possible exist- 
ences, he subjugates them to the law of her con- 
sistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to betray 
and desert her.’ The perfect sanity of the Greek 
genius is intimately connected with its universality. 
For is not insanity a kind of disordered indi- 
vidualism? The madman is an egoist; he takes 
his own fancies as the measure of all things. He 
does not correct his impressions, or compare them 
with those of others, or bring them into harmony 
with external fact. The test of a man’s sanity 
is the relation in which his mind stands to the 
universal. We call a man sane not only when 
his ideas form a coherent whole in themselves, 


but fit in with the laws and facts of the outer 
2B 
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world and with the universal human reason. Is 
not all this in keeping with Aristotle's theory that 
the effort of poetry is towards the universal; that 
it represents the permanent possibilities of human 
nature, the essentials rather than the accidents? 
The poet does not on the one hand create at 
᾿ random or by guesswork, nor yet does he merely 
record what has happened. He tells what may 


happen according to laws of internal probability . _ 


or necessity. The sequence of poetry is not the 
empirical sequence of fact but the logical or con- 
ceivable sequence of ideas; it eliminates chance 
and discovers unity and significance in characters 
and events. 

All great poetry and art fulfil this law of 
universality, but none perhaps so perfectly as the 
poetry and art of the Greeks. Take a single 
instance,—the delineation of female character in 
Greek poetry. The heroines of Homer and of the 
tragedians are broadly and unmistakably human. 
In real life woman is less individual than man; 
she runs less into idiosyncrasies, she conforms 
rather to the general type. This however, it may 
be said, is owing to the deference she pays to the 
conventional rules of society, it is due to artificial 
causes that do not reach to the foundations of 
character. But an inwardly eccentric woman is 
also rare. Go below the surface and you find that 
with all outward marks of difference, whether of 
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fashion or of manner, and in spite of a caprice that ' | 
has become proverbial, female character can be 
reduced to certain elemental types of womanhood. | 
These essential types are few. Maiden, wife, | 
mother, daughter, sister,—here are the great 
determining relations of life. They form the 
groundwork of character. Accident may modify 
character, circumstances may stamp it with a 
particular expression, and bring into relief this or 
that dominant feature. But there remains an ideal 
mould in which the type is cast. Once the deeper 
springs of feeling are moved, circumstances are 
thrust aside, and a woman’s action may almost 
with certainty be predicted. 

The superiority of the Greeks over all but the 
very greatest of the moderns, in portraying female 
character, is probably due to their power of seizing 
and expressing the universal side of human nature 

_ —that side which is primary and fundamental in 
woman. They ‘follow, as Coleridge says of 
Shakespeare, ‘the main march of the human 
affections. The vulgar and obtrusive elements 
of personality are cast off, and in proportion as the 
characters are divested of what is purely individual, 
do they gain in interest and elevation. Penelope, 
Nausicaa, Andromache, Antigone, Iphigenia, are 
beings far less complex than the heroines of a 
dozen novels that come out now in a single year. 
Their beauty and truth lie precisely in their typical 
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humanity. Nor, in gaining universal significance, 
do the women of Greek literature fade into abstract 
types. The finer shades of character are not 
excluded by the simplicity with which the main 
lines are drawn. In discarding what is accidental 
_ their individuality is not obliterated but deepened 
and enriched ; for it is not disordered emotion or 
perplexity of motive that makes a character poetical, 


but power of will or power of love. Attentive — . 


study of such a poetic creation as Antigone reveals 
innumerable subtle traits illustrative of the general 
principle of Greek art by which the utmost variety 
of detail is admitted, if only it contributes to the 
total impression and is subject to a controlling 
unity of design. 

For many centuries the standing quarrel of Greek 
literature had been between the poets and the philo- 
sophers. Poetry, said the philosophers, is all fiction, 
and immoral fiction too; philosophy seeks the good 
and the true. Plato, inheriting the ancient dislike 
of the wise men towards poetry, banished the poets 
from his ideal republic. Aristotle would heal the 
strife. He discovers a meeting-point of poetry and 
philosophy in the relation in which they stand to 
the universal. We should have been glad if he 
had explained his conception of the exact difference 
between them ; clearly, he did not intend to merge 
poetry in philosophy. Following the lines of his 
general theory we can assert thus much,—that 


eae 
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poetry is akin to philosophy in so far as it aims at 
expressing the universal; but that, unlike philo- 
sophy, it employs the medium of sensuous and 
Imaginative form, In this sense poetry is a con- 
crete philosophy, ‘a criticism of life’ and of the 
universe. This is completely true only of the 
higher imaginative creations, of such poems as 
those of Homer, Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Dante. 
In them there is an interpretation of man and of 
life and of the world; a connected scheme and 
view of things not systematised or consciously 
unfolded, but latent, underlying the poet’s thought 
and essential to the unity of the poem. Poets, too, 
even of an inferior order, who, like Wordsworth, 
are capable of presenting truly, if not the whole of 
life, yet certain definite aspects of it in imaginative 
form, are in their own way philosophers. They 
embody a consistent and harmonious wisdom of 
their own. 

Between poetry and philosophy there had been 
an ancient feud. It was otherwise with poetry and 
history. Here at first there was no opposition. 
‘Poetry,’ says Bacon, ‘is feigned history’; much of 
the poetry of the Greeks might be called authentic 
history,—true not in precision of detail or in the 
record of personal adventures, but in its indication 
of the larger outlines of events and its embodiment 
in ideal form of the past deeds of the race. Aris- 
totle himself speaks of the myths as history; the 
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incidents they narrate are facts (τὰ γενόμενα) ; the 
names of their heroes are ‘historical’ (γενόμενα 
ὀνόματα) as opposed to fictitious (πεποιημένα) names.’ 
In this sense Greek tragedy was historical, but its 
facts were drawn not from recent history or con- 
. temporaneous events, The tragedian was the suc- 
cessor of the epic poet, who was himself the earliest 
historian of the Greek race and the keeper of its 
archives. Homer, it is true, is not to us as he was ᾿ 
to the Greeks the minute and literal chronicler of 
the Trojan war. We may smile when we think of 
his lines being quoted and accepted as evidence in 
the settlement of an international claim. Yet the 
Homeric poems are still historical documents of the . 
highest value; and that not merely as reflecting 
the life of the poet's age, the sentiments and 
manners of the heroic society of which he formed 
a part, but also as preserving the popular traditions 
. of Greece. Not many years ago it was the fashion 
to speak of the legendary history of Greece as 
legend and nothing more. Art and archaeology are 
every day adding fresh testimony as to its sub- 
stantial truth. Explorations and excavations are 
restoring the traditional points of contact between 
Greece and Asia Minor. Famous dynasties which 
not long since had been resolved into sun-myths 
again stand out as historical realities, Troy, Tiryns, 
Mycenae rest on sure foundations ; their past great- 
1 Peet. ix. G-7 : sup. pp. 158-160.. 
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ness, their lines of princes, their relations with out- 
side states, are not the dreams of poetic imagination. 
The kernel of truth, which was thought to be non 
existent or indiscoverable, is being extracted by the 
new appliances of the historical method. 

The Hellenic people, in short, are found to have 


perpetuated their history with marvellous fidelity 


through popular myth. Myth was the unwritten 
literature of an early people, whose instinctive 
language was poetry. It was at once their philo- 
sophy and their history. It enshrined their uncon- 
scious theories of life, their reflections upon things 
human and divine. It recorded all that they knew 
about their own past, about their cities and families, 
the geographical movements of their tribes and the 
exploits of their ancestors. Myth to the Greeks was 
not simply what we mean by legend. Aristotle 
observes that the poet is none the less a poet or 
maker though the incidents of his poem should 
chance to be actual events; for some actual events 
have that internal stamp of the probable or possible 
which makes them the subject matter of poetry.' 
Such were the ‘actual events’ recorded in myth. 
They lay ready to the poet’s hand as an anonymous 
work, touched by the imagination of an artistic race, 
many of them hardly needing to be recast from the 
poetic mould in which they lay. Truth and fiction 
were here fused together, and the collective whole 
1 Post. ix. 9. 
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was heroic history. This was the idealising 
medium through which the past became poetical ; 
it afforded that imaginative remoteness which 
enabled the hearers to escape from present real- 
ities. It lifted them into a higher sphere of 
- existence where the distractions of the present 
were forgotten in the thrilling stories of an age 
which, though distant, appealed to them by many 
associations. The Athenians fined Phrynichus for - 
his Capture of Miletus not because the event it 
represented was historieal instead of mythical, but 
because it was recent and painful history. ΑΒ the 
fairy-land of fancy was to Spenser 


‘The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil,’ 


so the Greeks looked to poetry as a refuge from the 
miseries and toilsomeness of life. The comic poet 
Timocles in explaining the effect of tragedy gives 
expression to the common sentiment of Greece. 
‘The mind, made to forget its own sufferings and 
touched with the charm of another’s woe, carries 
away instruction and delight.’ ἢ 
3 Timocles Διονυσιάζουσαι : Meineke, Com. Frag. ii. 800, 
ὃ γὰρ νοῦς τῶν ἰδίων λήθην λαβὼν 


πρὸς ἀλλοτρίῳ τε ψυχαγωγηθεὶς πάθει 
μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς ἀπῆλθε παιδενθεὶς ἅμα. 
Cp. Hesiod Theog. 98-103, 
εἰ γάρ τις καὶ πένθος ἔχων veonndét Oupy 
ἄρξηται κραδίην ἀκαχήμενος, αὐτὰρ ἀοιδὸς. 
Μουσάων θεοάπων κλεῖα προτέρων ἀνθρώπων 
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Greek poetry and art with true historic sense 
did not take the present as an isolated point, but 
- projected it into the past, whose half-effaced outlines 
were restored by the imagination. Myth was the 
golden link which bound together the generations. 
The odes of Pindar are a case in point. The poet, 
starting from the individual victor in the games, 
raises the interest above the personal level and 
beyond the special occasion, by giving historical 
perspective and background to the event. The 
victor’s fortunes are connected with the annals of 
his house, with the trials and triumphs of the past. 
Nor does the poet stop at the deeds of ancestors. 
The mention of a common ancestor, of a Heracles, 
will transport him from Lacedaemon to Thessaly. 
He passes outside the family and the city and 
sweeps with rapid glance from colony to mother- 
city, from city to country, from the personal to the 
Panhellenic interest. Thus the ode is more than 
an occasional poem, and the theme as it is unfolded 
acquires a larger meaning. ‘The victor is trans- 
figured into a glorious personification of his race, 
and the present is reflected, magnified, illuminated 
in the mirror of the mythic past.’ The ode rises 

ὑμνήσῃ, μάκαράς τε θεοὺς of "Ὄλυμπον ἔχουσιν, 
aly 3 γε δυσφρονέων ἐπιλήθεται, οὐδέ τι κηδέων 
μέμνηται" ταχέως δὲ παρέτραπε δῶρα θεάων. 
Iambl, de Mysterits, i. 11. p. 39, διὰ δὴ τοῦτο ἕν τε κωμῳδίᾳ καὶ 
τραγῳδίᾳ ἀλλότρια πάθη θεωροῦντες ἵσταμεν τὰ οἰκεῖα πάθη. 
1 Gildersleeve Pindar, Intr. p. xviii. 
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by clear ascents from the individual to the 
universal. 

It is this that constitutes Greek idealism. The 
world of reality and the world of imagination were 
not for the Greeks separate spheres which stood 
' apart; the breath of poetry kindled the facts of 
experience and the traditions of the past. The 
ideal in Greek art was not the opposite of the 


real, but rather its fulfilment and perfection. Each — . 


sprang out of the same soil; the one was the full- 
blown flower of which the other was the germ. 
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σπονδή Χ παιδιά, 193 φαντασία, 119 ff. 

στέρησις, 169 φάντασμα, 119 

συλλογισμός, φαῦλο: Χὶ σπουδαῖοι, 213 ff. 

συμβεβηκός, τό, 169, 170 φιλάνθρωτον, τό, 281, 288 

σύμβολα, 11 φόβοι, 199, 237 (def.) ff. 

σύνθεσις, 262 Φορτικόε, 197 

συνιστάναι, φρίττοιν καὶ ἔλεεῖν͵ 242 

σύστασιι:, 262, 820 φόσιε, 145, 194 

σχήματα, 126 ff. »" «aad τέχνῃ, 110 ἢ. 

σχολή, 186, 187 

oP s, ὁ, 197 
, 215 
ἀν φίλῳ asi. 255 χρῆσιν, δ να Χ πρὸς διαγωγήν, 185 
φελευτή, 259 218, 804, 806 


ἰδ ἢ 145, 164, 187, 194, 198, 262, 


» τύχῃ, 170 Δ. 
» Φόσιε, 110 ££, 169 
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INDEX II 


(The references here given are to the Essays only, not to the 


Text of the Poetics. } 
AccipgEnt, 169 ff. Character (46y), as oases of aesthetic 
Action, a ‘serious’ (ewevdala), 193, | imitation, 116, 313 ff. 
218 i, 224, 250 Chaucer, 288 
* Action (τρᾶξω), 117, τ i Chorus, 270 
Ferre ἈΒΙ͂ of, 254 Coleridge, 181 ff., 358, 871 


ddison, 225 
Anechyias 206, 269, 326, 380, 833, 


Architecture, 138 
Aristophanes, 203 , $51 ff., 358 
Aristotle Ne ed tod Plato's teaching, 


177, 282 
tle and Pls to contrasted, 115, 
148 ff, 179 ff., 190 ., 194, 207 


Art pastime 186 ff. 
“Fins and Useful hep δι, 144 


» 186 
pen ted ro 185 ff., 206 
Artist, the, 192 
ΡΤ 100 18% 198: 184 


Bacon, Lord, 174, 373 
303 


poetic characters 
* Better,” abe CUP) rity 


Bossa, 213, 
rol δὴ Β9Ὲ 
Character and Plot, 810 f. 


oa 


Comedy, 188, 192, 208 ff., 213, 216, 
᾿ Complication’ rede ot ra rH 261 


Corneille, 22 71, 274, 
pee: 218, 220, 372, 273, 274, 290, 


Dancing, 129 ff. 
Dante, 114, 878 
D’ Aubignac, 219, 271, 278 
Dénowement ent (λύσει), of plot, 257, 261, 
De Quincey, 329 
‘ Dianoia,’ 310, 818 δὲ 
roa ΘΗΝ 364 

on 
Dramatic ‘action,’ 311 ff 
Dramatic context, 210 
Dramatic Unities, 253 ff. 
Dryden, 222, 284 


‘ Ecsrasy,’ 
Emotions 


‘Ethos,’ 116, 318 ff. 
Euripides, 204, 209, 258, 269, 285, 
494, 343 


INDEX 383 
FematgE character, delineation of, | ‘ Liberal ae 115, 188 
ως 2 potent ‘ 
poetic, 160 

* Form’ (edes), 140, 148, 145, 146 Tie the (def. of), 847 
Frederick the Great, 275 

G idea’ (in poetry), 181 ff Martyn dele of (oold tragic “ 
‘GBNERAL idea’ , dea om “σ΄: 
‘ Gonctalisation’ in Gomede, 840 δ, ἡδὺ » 5 
Goethe, 108, 181-2, 226-7, 285, 385 | Mezzini, 289 
Goodness, of characters, 312 | Menander, 850, 354 

ff, 286 ff., 304 Mendelssohn, M., 280 

Metastasio, 213, 305 

‘ Harry ie 198, 288 Metre, 134 
Hegel, 108, 1 Middle, a (in drama), 258 ff. 
H itus, 829 Milton, 114, pee 230 
Hesiod, 376 Molitre, 278, 356 
Hippocrates, 234-5 Morality and, Art, 200 ff. 
History and Poetry, 153 Δ, 178 f£., | Music, 192 ff., 187, 190, 314, 280 ff. 
at 8 ff. Mythology, Greek, 364 ff, 375 if. 


bes, 161 
Homer, 161, 168, 164, 265, 266, 363, 
870, 378 

‘Homoeopathic’ cure of emotion, 229 
Horace, 161, 220, 322 

Humour, 857, 368 


TaMBLIONUS, 377 

Ideal, in Art, 116, 145 ἢ 

Ideal traged ragedy,, 307 

‘Idealise,’ different senges of, 341 ff. 

Imagination, 120 

‘Imitation,’ as am aesthetic term, 
ch. τι. 115 ff. 

‘Imitation,’ objects of aesthetic, 
116, 188-9 

Imitative Art, end of, 185 ff. 

: Paps liter (in poetry), 157 δὲ, 


Improbebiiti (moral) in poetry, 
bilities,’ 171 ff 


Jounson, Dr., 284, 827 

* Justice, poetic,’ 209, 283 Δ. 
‘KaTuarsia, 225 ff. 

Keble, 334 


ae pr ate oble, 185-6 
Leisure (x an 
Lessing, 226, 288, 258, 270, 287, 305, 


Names, expressive in nemey, 349 ff. 

Nature, an artist, 145- 

Nature and Art, 108 τ 116 

Nature and Necessity, 141 

Leal imitation of, 110 a 
ature, organic an inorgan 141 

ony or Probability,’ 155, 261, 

Newman, 172 


Oroanic unity ef a poem, 175 
” "Ὁ drama, 264 ff. 
" Ν 264 ff, 
Oriental Art, 862 ff. 
‘Ought to be’ (δεῖ εἶναι), in 
sense, 116, 141 ff., 148, 157 


PAIntine, 126 f£, 215 
ΠΣ ἢ ἀρ ει 

tasy’ (φαντασία), 119 
ΩΝ and Poetry, 170 ff., 202, 


ἘΠΕ ha 


in | Pindar, 37 


Pity ὁ end as 199, 228, 285, 227 ἃ, 


: Pity τ Fear,’ 244 

Plato and Aristotle contrasted, 115, 
148 ff., 179 (Δ, 190 ff, 194, 207 
ff., 298-9, 246, 248, $46 4 

Pleasure, the end of Fine Art, 185 ff. 

Pleasure, the, of tragedy, 247-8 

Plot and 310 £ 


and Character, 
ee ‘soul’ ef the tragedy, 320 
Plotinus, 151 


a en are πο inet iain 


£4: 


384 


Plutarch, 202, 247, 350 
Poet, as a teacher,|200 00 ff 
* Poet’ aie aes including poet and 


musician, 1 
* Poetic J uation ὅν, 283 ff., 
Poetic. Trath, 153 
ard eae siistery, 168 ff., 178 ff., 
ἘΜΗ͂Σ and Philosophy, 178 ff., 202, 


Poy ΜΝ : Pacey 207 
Poetry and Science, 207 
Poetry, its means of imitation, 130 ff, 
Polygnotus, 215 
* Possible,’ the (in poetry), 158 ff. 
* Probability or necessity, 155, 261, 


370 
Probability (poetic), 166 ff. 


Racine, 226, 278 

Real Events, 158, 874 
Reality, Poetry and, 155 
' Recoguition, plearare of, of, 188 


), 257 
Reinkens, 223 
Reversal of Fortune (reperéraca), 257, 


307 
Rhythm, 182, 133, 137 


Santry of Greek genius, 369 


Scen Stage), 136 
Behl, 100 196, 248, 293 


Sculpture, 126 ff. 
Beatles aesthetic, 121 

Seneca, 378 

Shakespeare, 251, 276, 277, 284, 292, 
299, 306, 309, 325, 826, 884, 335, 
369, 371 

Shelley. 

Sidney, air Philip, 186, 222, 244, 


εν 209, 260, 262, 269, 287, 
43] 343 297, 299, 300, οἷ, $26, 898, 


POETRY AND FINE ART 


ΕΝ representation, 118, 362, 


ἜΤΕΙ ὁ χαριείς the - standard of, 


Tragedy, det, of, 2 ff 
; of, 228 
᾿ function of, 225 ff. 
» has not direct moral pur- 
pose, 249 
» Pleasure of, 247-8 / ) 
᾿ς the ideal, 807 | 
‘ collision,’ 800 ff. 
Tragic hero, 208, 240-1, 286 ff. 
» error or fault, 295 if. 
Tragio ‘ Srey 225 ff. 
Twining, 161, 229 


Uour, deal (of post sootry), 178 ff 
nity. 0 
Unity of Actio esse 
5 Time, 3 267 ff., 386 
τ Place, 269 ff., 274 ff. 
᾿Ξ ae a ff 


6, 264 ff. 

Universal { [καθϑλου), the, Poetry as 
ex ion of, 140, 168 ff., 173, 
179 ff., 246, 250 ff, $41, 84 849 ff. 

Universality (Poetic) in Greek liter- 
ature, 360 ff.. 

‘Unnecessary ’ badness, 211 

wea, the (as protagonist), 291 

Voltaire, 245, 274 

*“WeEaxness of the audience,’ the, 
198, 388 

‘Whole,’ a, 175 f£, 254, 258 ff. 


ZELLER, 229 
Zeuxis, 215 
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